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Aur.  L— THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  OF  1848. 


.1  Vvnr  of  licvohifion,  froifi  a  Jounuil  kept  in  Paria,  in  ISIS. 

tin'  .Martinis  of  Norinanl)v,  K.(i.  liOJi!j;inau :  Two  Vols.,  Svo. 
IS,'}?. 

At  an  early  i)cn()tl  of  tlic  liistory  Lord  Xorinanby  records,  lie 
<liiotes,  witli  evident  conii>l{icency,  ii  j)assage  Ironi  one  of 
Al.  Ciiilzot’s  recent  works,  in  which  tlie  latter  states  that 
‘‘  Ainhassadors,  or  foreii^n  diplomatic  agents,  are  amongst  the 
most  trustworthy  witnesses  of  eyents  connected  with  the 
contemporaneous  history  of  the  countries  to  which  they  arc 
accreilited.”  It  may  he  so,  as  a  general  rule;  hut  there  must 
he  many  reasons  for  supposing  that  exceptions  may  exist 
to  its  correctness, — and,  candidly,  if  we  weic  compelled  to 
measure  the  value  of  all  amhassadorial  records  hy  the  volumes 
before  us,  we  should  demur  gravely  even  to  M.  (luizot’s 
authority  upon  the  subject.  The  hook  produced  hy  the  noble 
lord  is  readable  enough;  in  its  main  historical  facts,  so  far  as 
tliev  were  to  he  gleaned  from  sources  accessible  to  all  the 
world,  it  is  tolerably  accurate ;  hut  we  are,  from  our  owui 
personal  accpiaintancc  with  France,  and  the  state  of  French 
society  about  tlic  period  described,  able  to  assert  that  it  is 
imj)ossil)le  for  any  one  to  form  a  correct  opinion  u[)on  the  singular 
events  which  took  place  in  that  country  at  the  j)eriod  referred 
to  irom  this  historical  sketch. 

In  noticing  incidentally  the  details  of  this  work,  we  therefore 
propose  to  correct  tliem  when  at  fault ;  and  thus  to  record  our 
own  studies  of  French  politics,  carried  on  during  eight  conscrMi- 
tive  years,  and  in  every  class  of  society,  and,  we  believe,  with  a 
N.'^. — Vol,.  III.  I 
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fiir  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  secret  springs  of 
that  strange  drama  than  ever  “  our  diplomatic  agent  ’’  seems 

to  have  possessed.  ^  .  i 

Wd  Norinanl)y  speaks,  in  his  introduction,  and  in  the  first 

chapter  of  his  hook,  of  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  France 
before  1848  ;  and  he  gives  his  own  impressions  on  the  subject, 
as  thev  were  recorded  in  tlie  suininer  of  1847.  lie  says,  that 
even  then  the  system  of  the  Citizen  King  had  been  weighed  in 
the  minds  of  tllinking  men,  and  had  been  found  wanting ;  hut 
he  speaks  of  this  as  a  newly-formed  conviction,  and  rather 
as  a  suspicion  which,  at  that  time,  began  to  force  itself  upon 
the  intellect  of  the  country,  than  as  a  deep  settled  conviction, 
pervading  every  rank  or  condition  of  life.  It  was  not  so, 
however ;  for  very  soon,  indeed,  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  the  “  old  Nestor  of  European  diplomacy,”  as  our 
shallow  panegyrists  called  Louis  Philippe — that  vulgar  parody 
on  Louis  XIV.— adopted  the  maxim,  “  L’Etat  e’est  nioi ;  ”  and 
he  thenceforward  perverted,  as  his  cousin  Louis  XVllI.  had 
previously  done,  the  representative  government  of  France  into 
a  huge  instrument  of  corruption.  Lord  Normanby  mentions, 
that  even  in  the  last  agonies  of  his  reign,  Louis  Philippe  was 
80  little  disposed  to  act  upon  the  true  principles  of  constitu¬ 
tional  Government,  as  to  retire  occasionallv  during  his  inter- 
views  with  Count  Mole  or  M.  Thiers,  to  consult  M.  (jiiizot, 
who  was  concealed  in  a  private  cabinet,  near  to  the  scene  ot 
meeting.  Put  this  was  ever  the  practice  of  the  king;  and 
even  in  1830,  when  he  used  to  leave  a  council,  as  he  would 
say,  “  pour  lachcr  a  dcs  deputations  dc  la  province  son  petit 
Jemappes  ct  Valrny,”  he  used,  in  an  equally  unconstitutional 
manner,  to  consult  Talleyrand,  before  he  adhered  to  the 
propositions  of  liis  responsible  ministers.  As  to  the  corruption 
exercised  by  the  marvellous  centralization  of  the  French 
administration,  that  had  existed  even  before  1 793,  and  it  had  been 
])erfected  under  the  various  regimes,  which  have  since  preyed 
upon  tlie  country,  to  such  an  enormous  and  fearful  extent,  as 
to  justify  the  bitter  irony  of  P.  L.  Courricr,  or  the  more 
sparkling  satire  ot  the  author  of  “•leromc  Paturot  a  la 
liochcrche  d  unc  Position  Sociale.”  If  our  readers,  indeed, 
wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  French 
society  between  the  years  1830  and  1844,  they  cannot  do 
better  than  read  the  book  last  named;  for,  notwithstanding  its 
fun  and  humour,  it  is  the  truest  picture  we  know  of  the  spirit 
of  the  times.  It  is  the  “  Oil  Plas  ”  of  the  epoch ;  and  he  who 
runs  may  read,  in  the  pictures  there  so  drolly  given  of  the 
utter  corruption  of  the  governing  class  of  France,  that  a  state 
ot  moials  so  fearfully  debased,  as  prevailed  amongst  its  leaders, 
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must  eventually  Iiave  produced  its  natural  retribution  in  tlie 
collapse  of*  the  whole  bubble.  Lord  Normanby  would  seem 
to  insinuate  that  M.  Guizot’s  government  used  the  moans  of" 
corruption  at  its  command  in  a  more  unblushing  manner  than 
liis  predecessors  had  done.  But  this  is  not  true ;  and  we 
ourselves  know,  from  private  sources,  that  amongst  other  gross 
cases  of  bribery,  AI.  Thiers  even  induced  tlacques  Lafitte  to 
vote,  with  his  tail,  in  favour  of  the  bill  for  the  fortifications 
of  Baris,  on  the  condition  that  the  Paris  and  lloiien  railway 
should  be  carried  through  his  property  of  Maisons  Lafitte. 
Yet  Jacques  Lafitte  used  to  say  to  the  king  himself,  “  Sire,  je 
suis  Ic  plus  honnetc  homme  dc  la  France!” — and  so  he  was, 
ainoTigst  the  statesmen  of  his  day,  always  exccj)ting  M.  Guizot, 
'flic  fact  is,  that  the  whole  class  of  men  who  were  in  those  sad 
times  connected  with  the  state,  if  they  remained  long  in  office, 
were  sure  to  become  as  lax  in  their  notions  of  political  morality 
as  the  king,  or  M.  Thiers,  or  M.  (iruizot  himself;  and  the 
ultimate  result  upon  those  who  could  not  draw  the  distinction 
hetween  their  public  and  their  private  princijdes,  was  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  utter  depravation  of  the  whole  moral  feelings.  In  the 
early  days  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  story  of  M.  Gisquet,  and 
more  latterly  that  of  i\I.  licnnequin,  closely  resembled  the 
sad  exposure  of  M.  Teste  and  General  ( Jubii^rcs ;  and  the 
strange  talc  of  the  death  of  the  l*rince  dc  Conde  rivalled 
the  infamy  of  the  murder  of  La  Dnehesse  de  Praslin,  the 
suicide  of  Count  Bresson,  or  the  madness  of  M.  de  Mortier. 


From  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  to  its 
close,  the  budget  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  had  been 


converted  into  a  gigantic  instrument  of  corruption,  under  the 
skilful  guidance  of  M.  Legrand,  who,  in  his  ca[)acity  of  Sous- 
Secretaire  d’Ktat,  made  and  unmade  ministers  at  his  astute 


master’s  will  and  pleasure.  The  Customs,  the  Ministries  of 
Fducation,  of  Commerce,  of  Worship,  and  of  the  Interior,  had 
been  equally  abused,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  king  botli 
to  reign  and  to  govern, — so  that,  at  the  last,  all  honest  men  in 
France  had  arrived  at  the  conviction,  that  the  whole  of  their 


governmental  system  was  rotten  to  the  core. 

And  so  it  unquestionably  was, — even  before  the  mad  cor¬ 
ruption  of  1846,  or  the  fearful  reaction  of  the  commencement 
ol  1847,  had  forced  men  to  think  upon  the  causes  which  could 
liavc  produced  the  public  or  the  private  scandals  brought  to 
light  during  the  parliamentary  sessions  of  1847.  Nor,  indeed, 
could  it  be  otherwise,  in  a  country  where  individual  liberty  and 
ix'rsonal  responsibility  arc  so  little  understood  as  they  are  in 
France.  F’or  centuries,  the  rulers  of  that  fair  country,  and  of 
that  singularly  noble,  clever,  and  intelligent  people,  had 
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to  c?tal)]i?li,  both  in  tlieory  and  in  practice,  tlint  the 
proper  function  (»f  the  state  or  of  the  central  ^overnincnt  \v;m 
that  of  protecting  local  institutions  and  individuals  against 
their  own  follies  or  mistakes.  It  is  one  of  the  avowed  prin- 
eiples  of  the  Code  Xajxdeou,  which,  in  this  matter,  does  hut 
“formiilize”  the  temleneics  of  the  government  of  the  aiiden 
rtgimv,  that  municipal  corporations,  departmental  councils,  Xr., 
are  hut  minors,  under  the  guardianshij)  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Dejmrtment,  as  we  should  say;  and  the 
latter  timetionary  takes  particular  care  to  prevent  any  iiuKv 
jieiidcnt  action  on  the  part  of  his  interesting  wards.  In  everv 
relation  of  life,  the  administrative  system — alas !  not  only  of 
hh'aiice,  hut  also  of  every  country  of  continental  Kurope — has 
so  seized  the  directifui  of  j)ul)lic  and  ])rivatc  allairs,  that  no  man 
I'an  pretend  to  he  a  free  agent,  nor  can  he  undcitake  any 
important  oj)eration,  without  its  being  submitted  to  a  eareriil 
jncliininary  investigation  by  the  state  authorities.  The  state, 
ill  France  especially,  has  thus  erected  itself  into  a  sjiecies  of 
visible  providence* — not  to  speak  it  profanely, — and  in  its 
anxiety  to  prevent  any  possible  abuses  from  individual  liberty, 
it  has  annihilated  all  jirivato  enterprise.  No  important  act  can 
be  |)erformed,  no  trade  or  factory  established,  no  meetings  for 
educational,  religious,  or  jiolitical  jiurjioses  held,  no  roads 
opened,  bridges  built,  hospitals,  churches,  refuges,  ojiencd 
without  the  consent,  intervention,  or  control  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Lighthouses,  ports,  roads,  canals,  rivers,  drainage  works, 
water  supply,  gas  lighting,  railways,  arc  alike  submitted  to 
the  sn])crvision  of  one  or  other  dejiartment  of  the  ininistiy,  ns 
are  also  steam-engines,  steam-boats,  mines,  unhealthy  trades, 
Xt.  Some  of  the  most  important  articles  of  daily  consiim})tu)ii 
were  and  are  directly  in  the  hands  of  the  government  as 
monopolies,  such  as  tobacco  and  gunpowder;  and  the  system 
ot  excise  laws,  introduced  by  the  first  and  great  Napoleon, 
still  further  increases  the  j)ower  of  the  subordinate  agents  of 
the  state  to  interfere  with  the  details  of  private  life.  Fveiy 
im|)ortant  action  of  a  French  citizen’s  life,  too,  passes  in  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  constituted  authorities;  his  birth,  liis  vaccination, 
his  drawing  for  the  conscription,  his  marriage,  his  establishment 
in  business,  every  voyage  he  makes,  every  exercise  of  his  lani- 
stitutioual  privileges,  every'  transfer  of  his  propertv, — and, 
lastly,  his  death,  are  still  subjects  of  record — often  of  obser¬ 
vation— at  the  office  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  All  thi'^ 
complicated  system  of  course  rcfjuires  a  numerous  staff  el 
einployh,  clerks,  chefs,  jircfets,  ^c.,  to  work  it ;  and  tlio 
nomination  to  the  almost  countless  ]>laces,  at  the  disjiosal  of  the 
government  ot  the  day,  has  always  furnished  such  an  oinni- 
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potent  means  of  corruption,  as  to  defeat  every  precaution  the 
reason  of  man  could  devise  to  ensure  the  honesty  of  the  rulers. 
It  was  currently  re[)orted  in  the  days  of  Louis  Philippe,  that 
the  number  of  places  at  the  disposal  ol‘  the  ministry  was  about 
oOO,()(H),  whilst  the  total  number  of  electors  was  not  above 
i40,00(); — and  be  it  observed,  that  nearly  half  of  the  latter 
svstematieally  abstained  from  public  business.  With  such  a 
sv.'tem,  ct)uld  an  honest  government  be  ex[)eetcd — we  had 
almost  said,  could  an  honest  government  exist?  Firmly 
ami  distinctly  do  we  believe  that  it  could  not.  And  certain 
it  is  that  all  the  ministers  of  France,  from  the  days  of  the 
First  C\)nsul  to  those  of  the  reigning  Emperor,  have  yielded 
unl)lushingly  to  the  temptation  to  abuse  their  power  and 
patronage,  to  seeurc  the  objects  of  the  moment.  It  is  m)nscnse 
I'ur  Lord  Normanby  to  dwell  upon  the  seaiulals  of  M.  (^uizot^'^ 
administration  exclusively.  Unfortunately,  M.  (juizot  allowed 
Ills  subordinates  to  abuse  the  advantages  of  their  position 
shamelully;  and  he  willingly  or  unwillingly  shut  his  eyes  to 
the  eorru|)tioii  of  some  of  his  colleagues,  whilst  he  drove  from 
olHce  such  men  as  de  Villemain  and  C’ousin.  Put  (  luizoFs 
administration  was  purity  itself,  compared  to  that  of  some  of 
his  |n*edcccssurs ;  and  the  utter  eclipse  of  the  parliamentary 
<  elebrities  who  so  fiercely  disputed  the  favours  of  the  restored 
Iloiirbons,  or  of  the  Orleans  race,  may  be  considered  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  retributive  justice  they  so  richly  merited. 
\\  hatever  Lord  Nmmianby  may  say,  public  opinion  in  France 
recognised  a  great  ditference  between  M.  (  Juizot  and  such  men 
as  Thiers  or  Odillon  Parrot;  and  it  was  more  on  account  of 
the  utter  temporary  collapse  of  the  whole  system  of  state 
providence,  than  on  that  of  the  corru[)tion  of  its  agents,  that 
France  had  become  in  such  a  fearlully  explosive  state  in  the 
commencement  of  1848. 

Tlicre  was  something  about  ^1.  (Juizot,  moreover,  which 
was  singularly  opposed  to  the  tastes  and  sympathies  of  the 
nation  he  was  for  so  many  years  called  tv)  govern.  He  was 
personally  and  in  jn’ivate  life  irreproachably  coUl  and  correct; 
he  was  a  Protestant;  and  emphaticidly  lie  was  a  schoolmaster. 
Men  do  not  like  to  be  lectured  into  propriety ;  and  when  it  was 
known  that  M.  Guizot’s  private  morality  did  not  prevent  him 
Irom  using  e(juivocal  means  to  secure  the  public  ends  he  aimed 
at,  his  lectures  on  political  morality  began  to  excite  contempt. 
Tlie  mad  speculations  of  1846,  and  the  famine  of  ’46  and  ’47, 
first  began  to  make  men  seriously  to  impiire  whether  the  whole 
system  under  which  France  had  so  long  existed,  were  not 
detective;  and  unfortunately  M.  (Juizot,  who,  like  M.  de  Villelc 
before  him,  was  dazzled  by  his  long  possession  of  power,  sue- 
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ccctlcd  in  pcrsiiadinjj  the  old  king  to  believe  that  the  security 
of  the  throne  depended  upon  an  energetic  resistance  to  lit 
inquiring  spirit  of  the  day.  'Ihe  Rclbrin  llan(]uets,  as  they 
were  se)n)ewhat  ostentatiously  called,  were  really  of  small  weight 
in  the  course  of*  events  about  this  time;  and  it  niay  fairly  It 
questioned  whether  the  reports  of  the  post-prandial  elocjiience 
of  such  vapid  “spouters”  as  MM.  Odillon  llarrot  or  Ijcdru 
Kollin,  were  ever  read  beyond  the  circle  of  the  subscribers  of 
the  Siecle,  or  of  the  National.  M.  de  Lamartine’s  speech  at 
Macon  was,  how'cvcr,  by  far  the  greatest  event  in  the  history  of 
the  agitation  with  respect  to  parliamentary  reform  in  1847  ;  but 
even  that,  eloquent,  admirable  as  it  was,  would  have  been  with¬ 
out  j)ermanent  effect  had  not  a  long  period  of  national  suflering 
coincided  with  the  simultaneous  exposure  of  some  of  the  worst 
illustrations  of  the  svstem  of  governmental  corruption — of 
governmental  incapacity,  which  then  took  place.  Lord 
Xorinanby  by  no  means  conveys  a  sufhciently  vivid  impression 
of  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  France,  in  the  commencement  , 
of  the  winter  ’47  and  ’48;  for  men’s  minds  literally  failed  them  | 
for  fear,  and  every  one  who  could  read  the  signs  of  the  tinietf,  ! 
must  have  felt  that  a  revolution  was  inevitable,  and  that  it  wa? 
in  the  air.  Amongst  the  most  curious  proofs  of  this  assertion 
may  be  cited  the  fVe<pient  explosion  of  bombs  upon  the 
Houlevards  of  Paris,  and  the  strange  revulsion  of  popular 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  men  and  of  the  principles  of  1793. 

4  hat  singularly  fascinating,  but  essentially  false,  “llistoire  dcs 
Ciirondiiis,”  by  de  Lamartine,  lual  for  a  time  clothed  the  ; 
.vretches  who  perverted  the  first  grand  movements  of  the 
blench  nation  in  favour  of  liberty,  at  the  end  of  the  lut-t 
century,  w  ith  a  halo  oi*  poetic  glory  which  would,  no  doubt, 
have  surprised  the  very  men  themselves  as  much  as  it  surprised 
those  who  kr.ew  the  real  history  of  those  atrocious  times;  and, 
mldly  enough,  the  verv  Theatre  Lvri(jue,  opened  by  Alexandre 
Du  mas,  the  iinspcaka\)lv  contemptible  flatterer  of  the  Orleans^ 
tamily  in  its  |)rosperity,  was  one  of  the  most  jiowerful  instru¬ 
ments  for  dillusing  the  worshi])  of  the  atroeious  heroes  ol  93. 
It  w  as  at  this  theatre  that  the  song  of  “  ^lourir  pour  la  Patrie” — 
that  vile  caricature  of  “La  Marseillaise,”  just  as  1848  was  the 
caricature  ol  98 — was  first  produced,  and  first  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Parisian  public.  Wretchedly  bad  as  both  the 
poetry  and  the  music  of  this  song  are,  yet  as  no  song  can 
become  really  jxipular,  without  jiossessing  either  actual  artistic 
or  mi)ral  wortli  ol  some  kind,  wc  hoUl  that  the  unexampled 
l>opularity  of  “Mourir  pour  la  Patrie”  is  only  to  be  explained 
on  the  supposition,  that  the  people  who  sang  it  believed  that  in 
oo  doing  they  were  protesting  against  the  ruling  system  of  the 
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day.  France  at  all  times  lias  been  said  to  be  “an  absolute 
imniarchy,  limited  by  popular  songs,”  so  that  in  that  country  a 
ballad,  introduced  in  the  course  of  a  melodrama,  might  attect  the 
fortunes  of  the  nation.  In  the  latter  days  of  Louis  Philippe’s 
<rovernment,  this  was  really  the  case,  and  so  utterly  had  the 
government  of  the  Citizen  King  destroyed  or  jicrverted  all 
ordinary  methods  of  expressing  the  o[)inions  of  the  mass  of  the 
nation,  either  by  open  violence  or  by  corruption,  that  hardly 
anv  other  true  mode  of  expression  was  left,  but  tlie  singular  one 
which  Mazarin  so  jealously  watched,  viz.,  the  songs  of  the 
eoinmon  people,  who  at  least  are  sincere  and  fearless.  Do 
Lamartine’s  hook,  above-mentioned,  was  in  the  first  blush  of  its 


popularity  when  the  speech  at  Macon  was  delivered;  and 
unfortunately  enough,  too,  for  Louis  Phili[)pe’s  government, 
that  monarch  had  shortly  before  quarrelled  violently  with  the 
royal  family  of  England  on  the  occasion  of  the  Spanish 
marriages,  whilst  he  and  his  chosen  Protestant  prime  minister 
had  compromised  the  dignity  of  France  in  a  most  injudicious 
and  unsnecessful  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  the  Jesuits  in  the 
case  of  the  Sonderbuiul  of  Switzerland.  The  great  but  ill-fated 
movement,  headed  by  Pio  Nono  and  Charles  Albert,  in  favour 
of  tlic  restoration  of  the  Italian  nationality,  also  excited  men’s 
minds  at  this  period,  and  “  with  fear  of  change  perplexed 
monarchs,” — ^just  as  the  Italian  question  must  continue  to  do, 
until  Italy  is  for  the  Italians  alone:  so  that  every  thinking 
man  felt  and  knew  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  the  spring 
of  1H48  to  pass  over  without  its  giving  birth  to  events,  strange 
or  startling,  even  if  the  system  under  which  France  had  existed 
for  so  many  years  should  survive  the  attacks  to  which  it  was 
evidently  to  be  exposed,  both  from  the  literary  and  the  political 
men  op[)osed  to  it. 

There  is,  at  present,  rather  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
English  public  to  look  with  a  species  of  longing  towards  the 


system  of  administration  which  has  jircvailed  in  France,  from 
the  days  of  the  first  Napoleon  to  the  present  time;  and  we 
think,  therefore,  that  it  is  important  that  the  results  of  the 
working  of  that  system,  in  the  liands  of  some  of  the  ablest  men 
the  world  has  ever  produced,  should  be  fairly  laid  before  our 
readers.  Disgusted  by  the  short -comings  of  our  own  local 
authorities,  and  dazzled  by  the  apparent  grandeur  of  the  results 
of  the  government  of  our  neighbours,  we  forget  to  look  beneath 
the  surface,  and  close  our  eyes  to  the  awful  fact,  that  there  the 
8tate  is  made  responsible  for  those  dispensations  of  Providence, 
or  the  vicissitudes  of  trade,  which  we  can,  and  habitually  do, 
meet  by  the  exercise  of  our  individual  energies.  So  long  as 
things  go  on  smoothly,  no  doubt  the  French,  or  rather  the 
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despotic  sv’^tciii,  is  very  convenient  to  tlie  well'Csttiblislicd,  and 
the  well-to-do  part  of  society,  and  even  the  stniir^ling  classes  art 
likely  to  find  repose  and  comparative  comfort  under  the  shadow 
of  ail  administration  which  must  maintain  order  at  whatever 
expense.  Yet  when  by  any  of  the  awful  visitations  of  that 
Providence  whose  action  has  thus  been  so  blindly  ignored,  the 
best  laid  schemes  of  kin^s  and  ministers — of  so-called  statesmeu  ■ 
and  of  representative  bodies — are  hopelessly  baffled,  then  it  is 
that  the  ener‘i;ie8  of  the  self-governing  Knglisinnan  rise  above 
the  ditlicnlties  which  bewilder  the  foreigner  who  is  accustomed 
ti»  look  elsewhere  for  sujiport  and  relief.  AVe  have  passed 
through  periods  of  financial  crisis  far  w'orse  than  those  which 
desohited  Prance  in  1847  and  ’48,  and  have  contended  very 
bitterly  against  the  bad  administration  and  the  corruption  ot 
the  higher  powci’s  of  the  state  at  many  periods  of  our  history; 
but  since  U)88  we  have  learned  the  great  lesson  “of  biding  our 
time,'’  and  of  using  constitutionally  the  means  we  possess  for 
securing  a  constitutional  reform  of  any  recognised  abuse. 
Prance  has  never  learned  this  all-essential  lesson  for  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  i>f  freedom;  nor,  indeed,  can  it  ever  be  learned  under  a 
sw^tein  which,  in  fact,  substitutes  the  erring  reason  of  a  narrow 
gov(*rning  body  for  the  more  infallible  instincts  of  the  whole 
community.  In  ])rivate  life,  for  instance,  the  Code  Napoleon — 
and  in  citing  this  marvellous  collection  of  laws,  we  wish  it 
distinctly  to  be  understiuKl  that  we  consider  it  to  “formiilize” 
the  tendencies  of  the  whole  of  the  governments  of  Continental 
Purope — in  private  life  this  code  has  practically  destroyed  the 
ties  ot  tamily,  by  the  arbitrary  interferences  it  has  established 
with  the  right  of  disposing  of  pro[)erty.  In  public  life,  too,  this 
code  has  destroyed  the  natural  ideas  of  liberty,  by  the  legaliza¬ 
tion  ol  the  monstrous  system  of  procedure,  and  of  preventive 
imprisonment,  whilst  it  has  carefully  ignored  all  the  securities 
ior  individual  liberty,  presented  by  our  own  admirable  law  ot 
“  Habeas  corpus;"  and  it  has,  moreover,  established  the  ]>rin- 
ciple  which  is  (as  we  said  before)  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  of 
the  munici[)al  government  of  the  country,  viz.,  the  legal 
minority  c>t  all  corporate  bodies,  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
state.  No  doubt  ^I.  de  Ioc([ueville  is  correct  in  stating  that 
the  “  ancien  rt‘gime  ’  liad  pre[)ared  the  way  for  such  a 
social  polity;  but  the  error  of  the  reformers  cf  1781)  to  ‘Ifi, 
precisely  consisted  in  their  adoption  of  the  worst  jiarts  of  the 
system  they  pretended  to  destroy,  and  in  shutting  their  eyes  to 
the  tact,  that  they  were  sacrificing  real  liberty  to  a  chimerical 
equality.  \\  e  (juestion,  indeed,  seriously  whether  any  person 
talucatcd  under  any  one  of  the  parental  governments  under- 
btand^  really  what  “liberty”  is;  and  the  strange  disorders 
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whicli  have  invariably  attended  the  suspension  of  j^overninents 
of  fear  upon  the  Continent,  certainly  to  show  that  the  term 
“  liberty  ”  is  there  almost  interchangeable,  in  popular  opinion, 
with  that  of  license.”  Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  that  we  are 
iinmacnlate  as  a  nation,  either  politically  or  morally!  Nobody 
has  a  keener  sense  than  we  think  that  we  ourselves  have,  of  the 
faults  and  follies  of  our  central,  of  our  countv,  or  of  our  muni- 
eipal  administrations ;  or  even  of  our  written,  or  unwritten  laws. 
Ibit  we  do  contend  that,  with  all  the  defects  of  our  o;overnment 
or  of  our  social  orijanization,  it  is  more  susce[>tible  of  peaceable 
luoditieation,  accordini^j  to  the  emergencies  of  the  time,  than  the 
apj)arently  more  logically  correct  organization  of  other  countries; 
and  that  its  very  elasticity  obviates  the  necessity  for  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  paroxysms  which  have  desolated  France  especially.  One 
great  reason  for  the  violent  outbursts  of  18d()  and  of  18dH  was, 
indeed,  the  despair  of  all  honest  men  of  being  able  to  ellcct  reforms. 
So  rigidly  and  so  logically  were  the  existing  authorities  pro¬ 
tected  bv  the  written  law,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  there  seemed 
no  issue  from  the  false  j)ath  in  which  society  was  launched  in 
that  (‘onntry  other  than  by  a  revolution;  and  as  the  acting,  but 
irreflective  classes  of  the  community  were,  in  1848,  es[)eeially 
convinced  that  this  was  the  fact,  there  can  be  no  ditlicnlty  in 
explaining  the  uneasy  state  of  men’s  minds,  when  Louis  Philippe’s 
g(>vernment  avowed  its  intention  of  placing  itself  in  open 
hostility  to  the  wishes  of  the  country,  by  the  singularly  inju¬ 
dicious  challenge  it  threw  down  to  the  parliamentary  reformers, 
contained  in  the  king’s  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of 
1847 — 18. 

44iere  is  a  subject  connected  with  the  state  of  public,  opinion 
in  France  before  1848,  to  which,  we  think,  tliat  sniHcicnt 
attention  has  not  been  paid,  although  many  passing  notices 
have  been  devoted  to  it,  viz.,  the  character  and  the  intlueiu'e 
of  the  current  literature  upon  the  general  tone  of  society.  We, 
in  Lngland,  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  manage  oilr  own 
business  in  onr  own  way, — to  think  and  to  act  ibr  ourselves, 
tlmt,  though  we  have  a  somewhat  unjue  share  of  crednlitv,  we 
manage  to  kee[)  our  literary  “guides”  within  their  true  |)rovincc  ; 
and,  in  fact,  the  j)r(‘ss  here  follows,  it  very  rarely  indca'd  leads 
public  opinion.  This  has  not,  however,  been  the  case  in  France, 
and  men  have  there  been  far  too  much  disjiosed  to  accept  the 
really  made  o[)inions  of  the  journal  to  which  they  subscribe, 
simply  because  they  themselves  have  not  been  allowed  to  exer¬ 
cise  their  own  judgment  u[)oii  political  atlairs.  A  species  of 
retrihntive  justice  thus  visits  upon  the  French  government — 
and  inde(‘d  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  paternal  governments — 
the  social  offence  of  which  they  arc  guilty,  in  maintaining  their 
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subjects  in  a  constant  state  of  minority  ;  for  the  public  in  those 
CDiintiies,  being  brought  up  in  a  blind  deference  to  authority 
whilst  tlie  natural  love  of  independence,  so  wisely  implanted  in 
our  minds  by  the  Creator,  still  exists,  and  disposes  it  to  suspect 
the  correctness  of  otlicial  wisdom, — the  public  is  there  always 
ready  to  accept  with  blind  credulity  the  wild  theories,  or  the 
doubtful  morality,  of  specious  and  unprincipled  pretenders, 
provided  they  only  assume  a  magisterial,  doctrinal  tone.  The 
awful  twaddle — we  use  these  words  designedly — ot  such  men 
as  J.  .1.  llousscau,  llelvetius,  Mably,  Bernardin  de  8t.  Tierre, 
the  old  Mirabeau,  and  the  humanitarian  school  of  the  latter 
end  of  the  eigliteenth  century,  did,  comparatively  speakin|;, 
little  harm  here,  though  it  sutliced  to  desolate  and  mislead  the 
nations  of  the  Continent  for  a  long  period,  to  an  extent,  ot 
which  it  is  to  be  feared  our  reading  public  is  now  little  aware, 
so  learned  is  it  generally  in  the  events  of  remote  antiipiity,  so 
careless  of  those  which  took  place  “sixty  years  since/’  In 
France  itself  the  nonsense  of  these  writers  produced  eventually 
such  men  as  Kubespierre,  St.  Just,  and  Babocuf;  to  be  suc¬ 
ceeded,  in  their  turn,  by  the  Byronic  sentimentality  and  the 
mystical  enthusiasm  of  De  Chateaubriand,  or  the  dogmatism  of 
de  Maistre  and  de  Bonald.  The  school  of  Professors  arose 
soon  alter  1815,  and  such  men  as  B.  Constant,  Baynouard, 
(lui/.ot,  Boyer-Collard,  Comte,  Bunoyer,  Cousin,  de  Villemaiii, 
iMichaiui,  Fievee,  P.  L.  Courrier,  Laine,  de  Montesquieu,  de 
M  i»nth»sier,  Sisnuindi,  Lamennais,  Berlin,  Thiers,  seized  the 
direct  ion  ol  men  s  minds,  which  had  been  temporarily  and  par¬ 
tially  enfranchised  by  the  introduction  of  a  (piasi-parliamentary 
system,  under  the  boasted  “  Charte,”  in  connexion  with  the 
power! ul  instruments  of  corruption  furnished  by  the  imperial 
ailministration.  Fourier  and  8t.  Simon,  in  their  spheres, 
agitated,  amongst  the  excitable  jiopulations  of  the  south,  the 
same  questions  which  Kobert  Owen  at  the  same  time  eiulea- 
voured  to  raise  amongst  ourselves,  but,  unfortunately,  with  a 
very  ditferent  measure  of  success ;  to  w  hich,  no  doubt,  the 
bitter  disap[)ointinent  ot  the  French  nation  Iroin  the  practical 
results  ol  the  H evolution  of  1830,  may  be  considered  to  have 
subsequently  contributed.  The  conduct  of  the  “  Professors” 
when  they  attained  pow’er,  was  indeed  in  such  utter  contradic¬ 
tion  with  the  princi[des  they  had  advocated  when  in  oj)position, 
and  they  displayed  so  shameless  an  eagerness  to  avail  theiu- 
selves  1)1  the  means  ol  corruj)tion  they  had  previously  denounced, 
that  the  hrench  nation,  wdth  its  usual  incapacity  for  private, 
independent  judgment,  blindly  threw  itself  into  the  arms  of  the 
new  selt-apjK)inted  guides,  who  were  bold  and  reckless  enough 
to  pio|>ose  a  total  revision  ot  the  organization  of  society. 
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Jerome  Paturot  gives  a  delicious  description  of  the  absurdities 
of  the  Saint  Siiuonians;  but  gross  and  ludicrous  as  they  were, 
tliev,  for  a  time,  secured  the  adhesion  of  such  men  as  ^liehel 
Chevalier,  Emile  Perrere,  A.  Fould,  Felieien  David,  and  of 
maiiv  others,  who  now  support  the  imperial  ncfime.  It  is  true 
that  the  common  sense  of  the  population  of  Paris  soon  revolted 
against  the  indecencies  and  immoralities  of  the  religion  of  Le 
Pere  Eniantin ;  but  it  was  not  able  to  detect  the  fallacies,  nor 
the  dangerous  consequences,  of  the  rival  schools  of  social 
reformers.  Fourier,  Louis  Blanc,  Cabet,  Prudhon,  Pierre 
Leroiix,  the  writers  in  the  Globe,  Iai  Revue  Imltpcndanie,  and 
more  latterly  such  men  as  de  Jiamartine,  Eugene  Sue,  Cieorge 
Sand,  diffused  opinions  which  were  even  far  more  inisehievoiis  in 
their  tendencies,  and  in  their  effects,  than  the  wild  dreams  of 
the  would-be  prophets  of  the  coinmenceincnt  of  Louis  Philip|)e’8 
reign.  The  wonder  really  is,  how  an  intelligent  nation,  such 
as  France  uiupicstionably  is,  should  allow  itself  to  be  guided 
by  the  very  shallow  pretensions  and  the  slip-shod  reasoning  of 
the  modern  literary  schools ;  but  even  if  we  be  wrong  in  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  explanation  of  the  fact  is  to  be  fouiul  in  the 
disinclination,  or  the  incapacity,  on  the  j)art  of  the  public,  to 
think  or  judge  for  itself,  the  fact  still  subsists  that  a  brilliant, 
unscrupulous  j)aradox  will  there  suffice  to  make  the  fortune  of 
a  so-called  school  of  philosoj)hy,  and  to  secure  the  blind  adhe¬ 
sion  of  a  numerous  class  of  (riscii>les,  who  are  willing  to  attempt 
its  application  to  the  ordinary  relations  of  life  at  whatsoever  cost. 
The  history  of  many  other  nations  of  Europe, — Germany, 
Italy,  S[)ain,  for  instance, — reveals  the  same  tendency,  on  the 
part  of  the  ])ublic  of  those  countries,  to  yield  themselves 
blindly  to  self-constituted  authority  ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  to  be 
observed,  that  this  tendency  prevails  the  most  where  Catho¬ 
licism  is  the  dominant  religion.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  us  a 
logical  inference  that,  as  one  of  the  greatest  securities  against 
false  doctrines  consists  in  the  unrestrained  liberty  of  |)rivate 
iudginent,  and  as  such  liberty  of  judgment  cannot  exist  without 
liberty  of  action,  the  Continental  system  of  subjecting  local 
action  to  the  guidance  and  control  of  the  central  authority 
must  be  fatally  injurious  to  society,  because  it  “  cabins,  cribs, 
ind  confines’’  the  development  of  local  and  individual  energy. 
It  is  in  vain  to  talk  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  to  trust  to 
it  alone  for  the  redressing  of  errors  of  judgment  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  or  of  its  rulers,  so  long  as  men  are  ignorant  of  the 
great  law  of  their  own  moral  responsibility  ;  and  it  is  precisely 
because  the  ultimate  tendency  of  the  whole  system  of  paternal 
governments,  as  they  are  called  by  a  strange  abuse  (»f  terms,  is 
to  induce  men  to  cast  upou  others  the  responsibility  which  they 
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tlu‘iu?elvC8  tihouM  assume,  that  wc  bdicve  those  governments 
actiialiy  prepare  their  sul)ject8  to  receive  the  false  iinpressionti, 
or  to  adopt  the  dangerous  doctrines,  ot  which  the  modem 
writers  (d  France  liave  been  so  prolific. 

Incidentally  in  the  above  remarks  upon  the  influence  of  the 
intellectual  cultivation  of  France  upon  its  political  state,  we 
have  lelt  it  necessary  to  allude  to  the  action  ot  the  Koinan 
C'atholie  dogma  in  the  countries  exposed  to  its  sway;  aiul 
without  at  present  entering  upon  an  examination  ol  that  dogma, 
we  may  here  be  allow'ed  to  call  attention  to  the  strange  intlu- 
ence  which  the  state  of  religious  education  has  iimiuestionahly 
exercised  in  France  of  late  years.  Before  the  great  revolution, 
the  sliameful  abuses  of  the  religi(»n  of  the  state  had,  in  that 
country,  produced  an  amount  of  infidelity  and  immorality 
amongst  the  higher  chisses  of  society,  wdiich  had  entirely^  effacetl 
from  them  every  semblance  of  true  faith  ;  and  the  ravings  of 
the  Thcophi!anthroj>ists,  or  of  the  worshippers  ol*  the  (ioddess 
of  Keasoji,  were  really  the  expression  of  the  feelings  most  pre- 
vahuit  in  those  days.  During  tluj  Fm[)ire  it  was  thought  that 
religion  was  a  fine  political  instrument,  and  so  long  as  the  Pope 
consented  to  be  the  docile  tool  of  the  modern  Charlemagne,  it 
was  the  policy'  of  the  latter  to  assume  the  character  of  the 
“  Fldest  Son  of  the  C'hurch,”  and  to  conclude  ecmcordats  which 
appeared  to  guarantee  the  interests  of  tin*  Church.  But  there  was  I 
m»  true  religion  in  all  this,  nor  could  there  be,  when  men  like 
Napoleon  were  treating  wdth  the  modern  nltramontanes ;  and 
the  actual  result  of  the  attempted  revival  of  religion  before 
1814,  was  simply  to  ensure  a  certain  amount  of  official  hypo¬ 
crisy'.  Between  1814  and  18.‘U),  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
reigning  famdv — bigoted  as  they  were — were  at  least  sincere; 
and  so,  notwithstanding  the  political  opposition  they'  provoked, 
they  never  were  so  much  ex[)osed  to  juiblic  contem[)t  as  the 
duplicity  and  hypocrisy'  of  the  imperial  rvtfinte  had  been.  I  nfor- 
tuiiately,  however,  th(‘  restored  Bourbons  managed  to  identify 
their  iin[)opular,  anti-national  cause  with  the  et(‘rnal  interest:? 
of  religion  in  the  minds  of  their  excitable  subjects;  and  the 
conseijuence  was,  that  religion  itself  suffered  from  their  iiii- 
po[»uiaiity.  At  the  period  w’hen  Louis  Philip[)e  came  to  the 
throne  then,  h  ranee  presented  the  strange  phenomenon  of  a 
nation  without  faith,  and  also  without  reason  for  its  want  of 
faith  ;  and  there  wiis  no  moral  bahinee  to  counteract  its  ten- 
d  'liev  to  adojit  hlindly'  any'  follv  of  the  hour.  4'he  govermneiit 
of  Louis  IMiilippe  seems,  at  a  very  early  period  of  its  cxititenec, 
ti»  lmv<*  frit  tile  danger  ot  this  state  of  things  ;  and  it  laboured 
bard,  and  earnestly,  to  eoiieiliate  to  itself  the  heads  of  the 
i  atholie  C  hureli.  But  tlie  cloven  tout  w'as  too  a[)[)arent ;  and 
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the  allinnce  hetwoon  the  nuMlerii  court  of  Koine  on  tlie  one 
shlc,  and  the  old  Voltairian  kini!^,  suppoilod  hy  Protestants 
like  Guizot,  or  rational  Kclectics  like  Cousin,  Kossi,  de  A  ille- 
inain,  or  even  men  of  no  religion,  like  Thiers,  was  too  unnatural 
to  last  long,  especially  as  the  ineinhers  of  the  Catholic  Cduirch 
soon  discovered  that  the  king  had  no  hold  on  the  syinpatiiies  of 
the  nation.  During  tlie  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  ot*  Louis 
IMiilippe’s  reign  there  was,  in  faet,  hut  a  hollow  truce  hetwceu 
(dnireh  and  State — for  it  is  idle  to  say  that  (aithelicism  is  not 
the  dominant  religion  of  France — and  the  conduct  ol*  the  digni- 
taries()fthe  Church  towjinls  the  government  of  the  “Citizen 
King,”  was  always  a  source  of  troulde  and  anxiety  to  the  latter. 
Monseigneur  Affre,  in  particular,  after  paying  ol)se((uious  court 
to  Louis  Philippe,  so  long  as  he  was  in  minor  positions,  seems 
to  have  delighted  to  serve  the  cause  of  the  ultramontane  party 
wlien  he  had  attained  the  summit  of  the  honours  the  king  could 
hestow — and  indeed  we  would  add,  that  “nothing  in  his  lile 
hecame  this  man,”  AI.  Aifre  (whom  it  has  lately  been  the 
fashion  almost  to  canonize),  “  so  much  as  his  manner  ol‘  leaving 
it.”  Ihit  he  was  far  IVom  being  alone  in  this  behaviour;  and 
the  oilicial  relations  of  Church  and  State  were  always  unsatis¬ 
factory  to  the  “Citizen  King;”  and  alas  I  we  fear  that  we 
must  also  state,  as  the  result  of  our  own  personal  experiemee, 


in  nearly  all  j)arts  of  France,  that  real,  vital  religion  had  lied 
the  country,  equally  with  true  liberty. 

Kcligiously,  morally,  politically,  and  economically,  tlicn,  the 
French  nation  was  in  a  fearfully  explosive  state  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  session  of  1817 — 48.  The  suecesslul  manner 
in  which  AI.  Guizot  had  contrived  to  outwit  tlie  J^iglish  diplo¬ 
matists  in  the  matter  of  the  Sjianish  marriages,  and  the  exces¬ 
sively  bad  taste  with  which  Lord  Normanby  had  either  been 
instructed,  or  allowed,  to  exhibit  his  mortification  on  the 
occasion,  had  given  M.  Guizot  a  degree  of  jiopularity  which  had 
enabled  him  to  weather  the  previous  session,  notwithstanding 
the  sad  disclosures  which  to(»k  place  of  the  corruption  in  high 
quarters.  Put  during  the  recess,  and  under  the  influem^e  of 
the  jieeuniary  events  of  184()  and  ’47,  men  were  dri\en  to 
impiire  seriously  whether  the  social  system  of  the  Country 
were  not  itself  greatly  in  fault,  and  a  cry,  both  loud  and  deep, 
lor  reform  arose  from  all  quarters.  A  wise  man  would  never 
have  allowed  events  to  have  gone  so  far  as  they  actually  did  in 
France  at  this  jieriod;  a  cunning  man  would  have  seen  that, 
having  gone  so  far  as  they  had  done,  it  would  have  been  mad¬ 
ness  to  attempt  to  stop  the  rising  tide  of  rtdbrm.  Put  Louis 
Philippe  was  not  a  wise  man,  and  his  cunning  had  certainly  left 
him  in  his  latter  days ;  whilst  jM.  Guizot  was  literally  blinded 
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hy  his  own  self-conceit  to  nil  the  signs  of  the  times.  Most 
distinctly  then  did  the  old  king  and  his  instruments  ])lace  them¬ 
selves  in*  opposition  to  the  feelings  and  to  the  intellect  of  the 
country;  and  they  made  their  system  even  more  than  naturally 
repulsive  to  the  nation  they  undertook  to  govern  by  reason  of 
the  verv  false  |)osition  they  jissumed  in  the  aflairs  ot  the  8on- 
deihund  and  of  Central  Italy.  The  consequence  of  these  siid 
blunders  was  that,  in  the  commencement  of  1848,  Fratice  was 
in  (to  borrow  a  phrase  from  physical  science)  a  dreadful  state 
of  tension,  and  the  stupid  interference  with  the  noisy  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  Reformers  brought  matters  to  a  sudden  and  violent 
crisis. 

How  this  crisis  arose  no  one  can  precisely  say.  We  our¬ 
selves  were  in  l^iris  during  the  three  days  before  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Revolution,  and,  indeed,  we  had  gone  there 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  an  emeutc.  We  had  lived 
nearly  eight  years  in  France — in  contact  with  men  of  all  shades 
of  politics,  and  in  all  walks  of  life — but  so  little  did  we,  or  any¬ 
body,  dream  that  the  elabonitc  system  of  royal  corruption  was 
in  immediate  danger,  that  we,  like  every  one  else,  counted  upon 
an  t'meiifr,  but  were  convinced  that  it  would  be  more  or  less 
c'asily  sup[)ressed.  We  waited  in  Paris,  however,  for  three 
days,  anil  only  saw  that  the  banquet  was  postponed,  whilst  no 
less  than  40,(KM)  soldiers  were  concentrated  in  the  capital ;  and 
so  thinking  that  there  could  be  no  serious  disturbance,  we 
returned  to  our  own  residence  in  the  ])rovince8  on  the  very 
evening  which  preceded  the  days  of  February.  Lord  Nor¬ 
man  by  gives  a  slight  sketch  of  the  confusion  which  arose  from 
the  events  of  the  next  few  days;  but  they  who  expect  to  find 
in  his  pages  a  reflex  of  the  awful  scenes  which  then  occurred, 
will  be  sorely  disappointed.  Words,  indeed,  can  hardly  express 
the  dreadful  nature  of  the  spectacle  which  is  presented  by  the 
sudden  emancipation  of  a  nation,  utterly  devoid  of  the  principle 
of  self-government,  from  the  trammels  of  the  administration  to 
which  it  had  blindly  and  submissively  turned  during  many 
years  for  guidance  and  instruction.  A  stray  pistol-shot  in  this 
ease  provoked  a  volley  ot  musketry ;  which,  in  its  turn,  sufficed 
to  rouse  the  excitable  population  of  Paris  against  the  men  who 
were  alike  unci»nscious  ot  the  provocation  or  of  the  reply. 
Lvery  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  governing  clique  seems  then 
to  have  lost  his  wits;  and  without  a  struggle,  without  even  a 
decent  \yrapping  ot  the  mantle  over  their  heads,  the  men  who 
had  presided  over  the  destinies  of  the  greatest  nation  of  con¬ 
tinental  Lurope  absolutely  ran  away  from  a  mob  which  was  as 
purposeless  and  as  cowardly  as  they  themselves  were.  Ah! 
had  there  been  one  man  about  the  court  of  the  old  kini^,  the 
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8tranfrc  talc  of  French  history  of  late  years  would  have  been 
very  different  from  what  it  actually  is!  Had  De  Joinville,  or 
D’Auniale  been  in  Paris,  humanity  mi^ht  have  been  spared  the 
sad  insults  it  has  been  compelled  to  submit  to;  but,  alas!  they 
were  absent — in  disgrace  with  M.  Guizot,  as  everybody  then 
and  not  one  of  his  own  family  was  left  to  support  the  old 
kin^r  hi  his  hour  of  need  but  the  empty-headed  Nemours,  or  the 
stupid  boy  Montpensier,  to  advance  the  latter  of  whom  Louis 
Pliilip})e  had  sacrificed  his  best  ally,  Emijland.  The  slightest 
amount  of  energy,  or  of  system,  would  speedily  have  extin- 
fTiiished  the  risinjr  revolution.  There  iras  none,  however;  and 
before  men  knew  that  the  monarchy  of  duly  ivas  in  danger,  it 
had  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  meml  ers  of  the  royal  family  were 
flying,  separately,  in  every  direction,  for  dear  life.  The  flood¬ 
gates  of  society  were  o|)encd  at  once ;  and  then  was  seen  that 
most  terrific  spectacle,  the  annihilation  of  law,  and  the  transfer 
of  power  from  the  respectable  and  educated  classes  to  the 
adventurers  and  outcasts.  These  things  must  be  seen,  and  felt, 
to  be  understood ;  and  we,  who  actually  did  see  and  feel  them, 
are  indignant  that  Lord  Nonnanby  should  treat  them  so  lightly 
as  he  has  done,  and  that  he  should  have  neglected  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  causes  which  rendered  the  overthrow  of  the  social 
system  of  France  so  easy,  and  which  held  out  so  many  induce¬ 
ments  for  the  attempt.  'Fhese  consisted,  we  contend,  primarily, 
in  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  central  administration,  and  in  its 
gross  corruption ;  secondarily,  in  the  permanent  tcmf)tation 
such  an  administration  offered  to  the  restless,  unoccupied  s[)irits 
of  the  nation  at  large,  to  upset  the  existing  system  in  order  to 
secure  place  and  power  for  themselves.  “Otc-toi  de  la,  que  je 
m’y  inette,”  is  the  device  of  the  whole  opposition  in  centralized 
countries;  “Tout  est  perdu  fors  la  caisse,”  is  that  of  the  army 
of  placemen,  so  soon  as  any  moral  eartlujuakc  of  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  order  has  changed  the  names  or  the  men  whom  they 
worship.  And  so  in  1848,  there  were  no  roots  for  the  system 
of  government  which  had  so  long  prevailed;  it  passed  away  in 
a  night,  and  the  next  day  all  the  elaborate  machinery  of  its 
administration  was  at  the  service  of  the  bold  adventurers  who 
seized  the  reins  of  power  out  of  the  mud  wherein  Louis  1‘hilippe, 
and  his  clique  had  abandoned  them. 

Emphatically,  the  Kevolution  of  1848  was  a  surprise — a 
Purpriso  to  those  who  effected  it  as  much  as  to  those  who 
suffered  by  it ;  for  we  ourselves  happen  to  know  that  the 
republican  party  was  even  less  prepared  to  take  advantage  of 
any  reform  agitation  than  the  royalists  themselves  were.  The 
chance  presence  of  de  Lamartine  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
tlie  chance  absence  of  any  energetic  counsellor  of  the  Orleans 
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dynasty  (for  he  it  observed  that  Guizot  was  ohstinnte,  never 
energetic),  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of — what?  The  in 
ratioTi  of  a  moment  suL^gested  to  a  poet  the  word  “repuhl 
and  a  repul)lic  was  prc>eluimed.  Fnuiec  is,  however,  of 
nations  of  Europe,  perhaj)s,  the  least  fitted  lor  a  re|)ublic, 
because  it  is  utterly  devoid  of  the  virtues  and  self-rolianoe 
required  fur  that  form  of  government.  It  is  easy  to  talk  of 
liberty  and  equality;  hut  no  Frenchman  ever  understood  what 
liberty  wjis,  whilst*  his  notions  of  equality  are  usually  those  of 
nn  Cipiality  of  misery.  And  thus,  when  all  the  restraint!? 
of  law  had  been  abruptly  removed,  we,  who  had  lived  in  the 
country,  were  compelled  to  witness  a  real  saturnalia — a  species 
of  eleutheromania,  as  Carlyle  would  say  —  during  the  first 
months  of  the  republic,  which  was  succeeded  by  as  iierce  and 
hloodv  a  repression  of  the  mob,  of  the  sovereign  people,  ns 
we  find  recorded  in  history.  Tliis  repr(‘Ssion,  too,  was  eifei‘to(l 
hv  Cavaignac,  a  republican  leader,  and  by  the  Garde  Mobile, 
the  most  democratic  part  of  the  French  army  ;  and  it  at  once 
transferred,  for  a  time,  the  reins  of  power  from  the  hands  nf 
those  who  had  seiz(‘d  them  by  surprise,  to  the  old  governin|; 
class  of  functionaries.  But  so  little  did  the  French  nation 
understand  the  cry  for  “  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity,”  it 
had  so  siuldeidy  and  s(»  violently  adopt  oil,  that  the  very  same 
motto  was  retained  under  the  system  which  paved  the  way  for 
the  imperial  desjmtism  of  Napoleon  III. — the  ultimate  result 
of  the  sufferings  and  misery  endured  for  the  sake  of  liberty  by 
our  enlightened  neighbours. 

4'he  recollections  of  the  earliei'  j)criods  of  the  Bejmblic 
of  ISIS,  of  the  riots,  devastations,  atrocities,  and  follies  of 
the  men  who  had  talked  the  most  vehemently  against  the 
follii's  and  vices  of  courts,  are  so  awfully  sad,  that  we 
hesitate  to  revive  them ;  hut  we  do  not  think  that  Lord 
Normanhy  was  entitled  to  treat  them  with  the  same  reserve, 
in  a  history  which  ])rotesses  to  he  almost  a  daguerreotype  of 
the  events  ot  the  day — always  sup])()sing,  for  the  sake  of  argu¬ 
ment,  that  he  was  justified  in  publishing,  during  his  own  life¬ 
time,  such  daguerreotypes.  The  great  objection  we,  however, 
have  to  the  hook  before  us  lies  in  this:  that  although  our  noble 
ambassador  ought  to  have  known  the  real  state  of  affairs,  he  is 
singularly  inaccurate  in  his  description  of  some  of  the  most 
important  events.  ihus:  the  description  of  the  escape  of 
Louis  Bhili|>|)e  is  no  more  correct  than  the  one  j)rcviously 
inserted  in  the  Quarfrrh/  L'rvinr ;  and  as  we  actually  witnessed 
the  eml)arkation  ot  the  old  king,  we  can  assure  our  reavlers 
that  the  story  related  by  Lord  Normanhy  of  that  i)art  of  the 
strange  history  is  a  pure  invention.  The  story  of  the  demon- 
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stration  upon  April  17th  is  graphically  told ;  but  that  of  the 
Kith  May  is  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  in  the  extreme.  We 
witnessed  the  march  of  the  mob,  and,  watch  in  hand,  counted 
it;  we  followed  the  10, ()()()  blackguards,  who,  under  the  cry  of 
‘‘Vive  la  Pologiie!”  nearly  upset  the  government  of  France; 
and  wc  saw  tlic  whole  of  the  strange  but  awful  farce  by  which 
a  pseudo-revolution  was  made  and  unmade,  without  bloodshed, 
in  a  few  hours.  There  was  a  connexion  between  these  affairs 
uf  April  and  M;iy  still  to  be  explained  ;  and  whatever  Lord 
NOrniauby  may  say,  there  is  also  much  t(»  be  cx[)lained  as  to 
the  secret  springs  of  the  atfiirs  of  June.  It  is  stated  by  the 
noble  lord  that  English  gold  was  found  upon  the  persons  of 
some  of  the  democratic  combatants ;  and  wc  ourselves  know 
that  Louis  Philippe  was  actually  in  treaty  for  a  loan  in 
London,  immediately  before  this  period.  Many  years  will 
no  doubt  elapse  before  the  whole  truth  of  these  matters  is 
known. 

In  the  meantime  we  advise  our  readers  not  to  believe  even 
the  confidential  gossip  of  ambassadors  in  all  things.  Those 
very  line  gentlemen  do  not  see  all ;  and  English  ambjissadors, 
esj)ecially,  are  not  likely  to  dive  into  those  classes  of  society 
which  it  is  necessary  to  study  during  the  course  of  democratic 
revolutions.  The  utter  absence  of  an  attempt  to  exjilain  or 
to  record  the  singular  revulsion  in  the  feelings  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  provinces  during  this  year  of  revolution, 
is  another  remarkable  illustration  of  the  same  unphilosophical 
spirit  to  be  observed  in  Lord  Normanby’s  remarks  u|)on  the 
events  immediately  preceding  the  Revolution  of  February ; 
yet  the  violent  hatred  the  provinces  suddenly  exhibited  against 
a  form  of  government  they  had  at  one  period  hailed  with 
enthusiasm,  must  ever  constitute  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
phenomena  of  this  eventful  year.  Lord  Mormanby’s  judgments 
of  the  public  men  he  came  in  contact  with,  are  substantially 
correct;  but  we  must  say  that  he  seems,  like  the  rest  of  the 
world,  to  treat  the  claims  of  de  Lamartine  and  of  Cavaignac 
to  the  gratitude  of  the  whole  world,  with  a  llippant,  pedantic 
description  of  faint  praise.  Those  men  saved  Eurojie,  on  two 
momentous  occasions,  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Red 
Republicans,  and  they  were  personally  “  without  fear,  and 
without  reproach.” 

It  is  an  act  of  gross  injustice  to  forget  these  services, 
because  the  men  who  rendered  them  were  not  heaven-born 
statesmen ;  but,  alas !  Europe  itself  has  been  as  unjust  as 
the  courtly  historian;  and  it  now  worsbi[>s — what?  The 
despotic  pow’cr  which  has  secured  the  adhesion  of  the  countless 
tunctionarics  who  had  before  ilattcred  and  served  the  Restora- 
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tion,  the  Monarchy  of  July,  the  Provisional  Government,  or 
the  Kxecutive  Government  under  Cavaiji^nac !  ^  . 

The  real  history  of  the  Uevolution  of  Fehruary  still  remain! 
unwritten;  and,"  notwithstanding  Lord  Normanhy’s  otlicial 
advantages,  we  consider  that  his  production,  costly  though  it 
he.  adds^very  little  to  what  was  previously  known,  l^erhaps 
it  is  too  early  for  any  statement  of  the  stirring  events  of  that 
year  to  he  recorded  with  impartiality ;  for  they  who  were  most 
likely  to  know  the  hidden  springs  of  events  were  too  much 
interested  to  liavc  kept  their  minds  free  from  prejudices.  Hut 
the  movement  itself  was  far  too  important,  both  in  its  immediate 
and  in  its  contingent  etfects,  to  be  allowed  soon  to  pass  from 
men's  minds;  and  the  cloud  of  pamphlets  to  which  it  gave 
rise  will  no  douht  soon  be  followed  by  more  important  studies 
of  the  strange  events  which  took  place  at  this  particular 
period. 

'rherc  was  much  that  was  great  and  noble  in  the  conduct 
and  in  the  aspirations  of  the  people  who  rose  at  the  call  of 
the  French  republicans  ;  there  was,  equally,  much  that  was 
noble  and  great  in  the  conduct  of  l)e  Lamartine,  Cavaignac, 
Marie,  Dufaure,  and  some  of  the  other  men  who  rose  to  power 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Orleans  dynasty.  IIow  was  it  then 
that  the  sacrilices  of  the  people  could  secure  no  more  sub¬ 
stantial  result  than  the  reconstruction  of  the  old  systems  of 
government?  or  that  the  able  men  who  stepped  forward  to 
defend  society,  could  do  nothing  to  advance  its  real  interests? 
*Tis  a  strange  problem !  and  it  is  one  which  merits  a  far 
more  logical  investigation  than  it  has  yet  received — certainly 
than  the  one  it  has  received  from  the  Marquis  of  Normanby, 
in  the  work  before  us. 
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nr  PhUnmphi  of  Zoology.  In  Two  vols.  London.  1S22. 

2.  A  Uistnry  of  Dritush  Ammah;  exlnJiilinq  the  Descriptive  Cha¬ 

racters  an, I  Systematical  Arrangement  of  the  Genera  and  Sneeies, 
Si’e.  I'Minbuvf^h.  182H. 

3.  The  Temperature  of  the  Seasons,  and  its  Influence  on  Inorganic 

Objects,  and  on  Plants  and  Animals.  Edinburgh.  1S.)1.  ' 


y^lL'UAi,  IIisiouY,  in  its  various  departments,  has  lon'r  heona 
tavonnte  subject  of  study  in  Scotland.  It  was  so  a^a  time 
w  leu  natural  histoiy  was  scarcely  known  as  a  source  of  poi)ular 
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amusement  in  our  great  cities;  long  before  iron  rail  bad  taught 
our  citizens  bow  pleasantly  tlicy  might  spend  their  summer 
holidav  on  hill  and  shore ;  long  before  “  sea-side  books,” 
aquariums,  microscopes,  and  nature-printed  folios  had  rendered 
botaiiv  and  zoology  indispensable  “requisites”  of  the  drawing¬ 
room;  and  long  before  even  naturalists  themselves  fully  per¬ 
ceived  the  true  bearings  of  their  science  on  some  of  those 
great  (piestions  atlccting  man’s  temporal  and  spiritual  interests 
upon  which  the  world  is  divided. 

Professor  Walker,  and  subsequently  his  favourite  pupil, 
.lamieson,  occupied  for  a  long  period  the  Chair  of  Natural 
History  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  in  a  manner  that 
gained  for  them  a  well  -  deserved  reputation  in  the  annals 
of  science,  while  it  reflected  honour  on  the  University  itself; 
th(,*ir  private  exertions  in  advancing  this  department  of  know¬ 
ledge  have  left  behind  them  many  visible  proofs. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  its  prominence  as  a  branch  of  academic 
learning  in  the  Scotch  universities,  that  the  progress  of  natural 
history  in  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom  is  to  be  traced,  so 
much  as  to  the  labours  of  private  individuals,  who,  often  in 
parts  of  the  country  where  books  were  inaccessible,  and  means 
of  communication  imj)erfcct,  laboured  zealously  in  their  retire¬ 
ment,  usually  without  other  encouragement  tlian  that  ample 
stimulus  afforded  by  the  delightful  study  itself,  and  without 
any  hope  of  reward,  save  the  gratification  of  advancing  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  knowledge  which  had  suffered  unjust  neglect. 

One  of  these  early  labourers  was  John  Fleming,  whose 
name  became  in  later  times  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of 
hiUropean  science;  and  in  whom  we  have  lost  one  whose  history 
served  to  connect,  in  an  intimate  manner,  the  naturalists  of  a 
by-gone  generation  with  those  of  the  present. 

Dr.  Kleming  died  in  November,  18,07.  For  a  week  or  two 
jn’cvious  to  his  death,  it  ai)pears  that  he  had  not  enjoyed  his 
usual  state  of  health ;  but  no  aj)prehension  was  entertained  of 
serious  illness,  and  he  continued  to  the  last  to  fulfil  his  duties 


as  Professor  of  Natural  Science  in  the  New  College,  Ediidmrgh; 
on  the  day  preceding  his  death,  he  lectured  to  his  class 
in  the  usual  manner.  Oidy  a  few  days  before,  which  was 
the  last  occasion  of  our  meeting  with  him  in  life,  he  spoke  Jiope- 
fully  of  attending  the  o|>ening  meeting  of  the  Hotanical  Society, 
of  which  he  was  president,  as  it  was  liis  turn  to  retire  from  that 


oflice  at  the  following  meeting.  His  death  is  thus  alluded  to 
111  the  IVitness  newspaper; — 


“  Dn  returning  home  on  Wednesday  (18th  November),  he  became 
more  seriously  ill,  and  on  AVednesday  despatched  a  message  to  the 
college,  to  the  eliect  that  he  would  not  lecture  on  that  day,  nor  for 
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some  (lavs  suoceedinjr.  On  the  j)revious  evonino;  ho  liad  siiflorrd 
eonsitlcrably  from  pain,  but  for  several  hours  on  AVednesday  he 
enjoyed  Rreat  (juietness.  Mrs.  Fleming  Mas  seated  at  his  bed-side 
at  two  o’clock,  Mhen  the  medical  man  called.  JShe  was  under  the 
impression  that  her  husband  mus  asleep.  The  ])hysician,  on  lookini; 
into  his  face,  discovercil  that  the  spirit  had  already  (leparled.  The 
cause  of  death  M  as  a  spasmodic  atlection  of  the  digestive  organs.” 

Although  of  a  consumptive  family,  he  tvas  himself  of  licalthy 
constitution,  and  attained  the  age  of  seventy-tMO.  lie  has  left 
a  widoM',  and  a  son,  now  in  India,  who  has  distinguished  hiiii- 
self  there  by  geological  researches. 

Let  us  now  recount  some  ot  the  events  of  his  long  and 
useful  life,  and  indi(*ate  hrielly  the  hearings  of  his  researches 
on  the  f)rogress  of  human  knowledge. 

.John  Fleming  was  horn  in  the  year  1785,  on  the  farm  of 
Kirkroads,  near  Hathgate,  of  m  IucIi  farm  his  father  w  as  tenant. 
His  aiu'cstry  were  long  resident  in  the  parish.  iMr.  Taylor 
observes : — 

“The  memory  of  his  boyhood  remaining  amongst  us  is  that  of  .a 
(^uiet  youth,  curiously  anxious  about  the  birds,  plants,  and  shells  of 
»the  district,  eagea*  also  to  try  hazardous  experiments  in  the  then  new 
science  of  cheiiiistry,  n  ith  the  doctor  of  the  toM  u.” 

He  studied  for  the  ministry  of  the  l^stahlislied  Church  of 
Scotland,  and,  accordingly,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury,  he  M’as  lic'enscd  to  preach  the  gospel  in  connexion  M’ith 
that  church.  He  was  first  settled  as  minister  of  the  j)arish  of 
llri'ssay,  in  Shetland;  a  small  parish.,  with  comparatively  light 
duties,  and  situated  on  a  coast  admirably  adapted  for  the  |)ur- 
poses  of  the  naturalist.  Here,  accordingly,  Fleming  was  j)laccd 
under  tavourahle  circumstances  for  developing  these  powers  of 
(»hscrvation  and  research  which  he  possessed  in  so  eminent  a 
degree. 

1  he  careful  observations  which  he  M'as  assiduously  making 
in  this  favoured  sjmt,  were  not  long  in  attracting  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  felloM'-lahourers  in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  and  the 
results  of  his  investigations  soon  began  to  find  their  way  to 
scientifi(^  circles  in  Edinburgh.  In  1808  he  transmitted  to*  the 
M  ernerian  Natural  History  Society  a  careful  and  elaborate 
description  ot  the  Small-lu'aded  Narwal,  a  specimen  of  which 
had  bci'ii  cast  ashore'  in  Shetland.  he  minute  accuracy  of  this 
luxjount  indicated  that,  w’hile  Fleming’s  pow’crs  of  description 
were  ot  a  very  superior  order,  and  in  advance  of  the  time,  he 
did  not  regard  mere  external  characters  as  the  end  of  science; 
.ind  his  smart  critical  remarks  on  Eacepede  and  others,  who 
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erroneously  tlescribed  aiul  figured  the  aniinah  showed  tliat 
he  was  not  disposed  to  [)ass  unnoticed  the  delinquencies  of  his 
eonteinporaries,  Tliis  ]>aper  was  followed  hy  many  others 
wliich  appeared  in  the  Wernerian  Transactions  from  time  to 
time. 

Fleming  remained  at  liressay  till  1811,  when  he  was  removed 
to  Flisk,  a  parish  in  the  north  of  Fife,  close  to  the  estuary  of 
the  'fay.  This  locality  was  also  well  suited  for  observation, 
and,  in  other  respects,  for  facilitating  his  studies.  It  is  correctly 
described  by  Mr.  Murray  as — 


“  A  small,  thinly-peopled  parish,  where  the  duty  was  easy  ;  hut  less 
remote  [than  llressay]  from  men,  nearer  to  hooks,  and  nearer  to  the 
printer;  and  only  supplied  with  a  very  meagre  stipend, — no  unim¬ 
portant  matter,  for  it  is  to  the  res  anc/ustce doini  that  we  owe  much  of 
the  most  valuable  literature  we  possess.  It  is  certainly  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  <|ualifieation  as  a  stimulus  to  exertion,  but  one,  on  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  which,  notwithstanding  its  value  (such  is  tlie  perverseness  of 
liuiiian  natur(‘),  most  of  us  would  rather  felicitate  our  ii(‘ighbours 
than  be  felicitated  ourselves.”  * 


In  1821,  Dr.  Fleming  accompanied  Mr.  Stevenson  in  the 
“  Ib'gent”  yacht,  during  his  annual  inspection  of  the  northern 
IlghthousCvS  and  was  thus  enabled  to  extend  his  observations  on 
the  natural  history  of  the  Scotch  coasts.  It  would  greatly 
cx(‘eed  our  limits  in  this  place  to  afford  an  intelligible  sketch 
of  that  interesting  trip,  but  a  few  observations  on  some  of  the 
leading  phenomena  that  met  the  inquiring  eyes  of  the  voyagers 
may  not  be  unacce[>table,  seeing  that  many  points  were  visited 
of  which  few  naturalists  liavc  the  opportunity  to  make  a  j>cr- 
sonal  inspection. 

d'he  party  embarked  at  Xewhaven,  near  bhlinbnrgh,  on  the 
tiOth  duly,  1821,  and  bore  away  out  of  the  Frith  of  Forth  in  a 
north-easterly  direction,  reaching,  on  the  following  morning, 
the  l>ell  Rock  lighthouse,  well  known  as  the  siame  of  much 
engineering  skill,  and  as  the  theme  of  many  a  poet’s  pen.  The 
lighthouse  stands  upon  a  dangerous  rock,  a  portion  of  the  great 
bed  of  old  red  sandstone,  of  which  the  lofty  shore  cliffs  of  the 
neighbouring  county  of  Forfar  consist.  Refbre  the  erection  of 
the  lighthouse  the  reef  was  marked  only  by  a  bell,  so  placed  as 


*  It  is  also  observed :  “As  he  advanced  in  years.  Providence  became 
kinder  to  him  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view'.”  But,  a.s  he  once  jocnlarly 
exj)ressed  himself,  “a  man  takes  a  deal  of  filling  \q»  after  starving  for 
twenty  years  on  ten  chalders  in  the  j>arish  of  Flisk.” 
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to  1)0  1)y  the  motion  of*  the  wiivesj “whence  the  bcjiutiful 

moral  of  Mi's.  Homans: — 

‘‘  When  the  tide’s  billowy  swell 
Had  reach’d  its  height, 

Then  toll’d  the  Jiock’s  lone  bell 
Sternly  at  night. 

“  T’ar  over  clilT  and  surge 
Swept  the  deep  sound, 

IVlaking  each  wild  wind’s  dirge 
Still  more  prolbund. 

“  Yet  that  funereal  tone 
The  sailor  bless’d, 

Steering  through  darkness  on 
With  fearless  breast. 


“  E’en  so  may  we,  that  float 
On  life’s  wide  sea, 

AV(d  come  each  warning  nolo. 
Stern  though  it  be.” 


On  the  Bell  Uock,  the  Doctor  found  some  interesting  spccios 

of  those  beautiful  creatures  now  not  iineoinmon  in  marine 

vivaria,  the  nudibranehiate  mollusca,  as  well  UvS  a  few  other 

z<H>logieal  rarities  (I’lilly  described  in  PJiiL  May.,  viii.  p|). 

2l)o — S),  including  the  Aply.^ia  depihm,  celebrated  in  the 

annals  of  superstition,  and  which  pours  out  a  purple  fluid  from 

under  the  branchial  lid  when  taken. 

The  yacht  went  on  to  Shetland,  and  then  to  Orkney,  Mr. 
*'  •  '  • 

Stevi'uson  inspecting  the  lighthouses,  and  Dr.  Fleming  the 
treasures  of  the  deep,”  the  beasts,  and  birds  that  came  acr()S> 
their  ocean  iiath.  Dn  the  1st  of  August  they  came  to  anchor 
in  the  bay  c)f  AVick,  on  the  soutli  side  of  which  a  nc^y  town  of 
houses  had  been  recently  erected: — 


“  T1  \v  m‘ighbt)uring  fields  exhibited  crops  mncli  more  luxuriant 
than  any  which  we  witnessed  in  the  course  of  the  season.  This 
fertility  of  the  soil  (naturally  poor,  being  a  mixture  of  ])cat  and 
sand,  resting  on  sinuUtone),  lias  been  produced  by  the  application 
ot  a  compost  lorimai  from  fish-garbage,  the  refuse  of  the  herrini( 
curers,  with  peat  moss  or  soil,  tiround  which  we  witnessed  in  tho 
y4‘ar  Islo  producing  only  stunted  heath,  with  many  bare  patches 
supporting  a  few  dwarfish  plants  of  the  Primula  farhwsa,  or  the 
huiuljh*  Huoini/cr.'t  j'osrns,  now  su|)portcd  crops  of  oats,  wdiich,  even 
in  spite  ot  the  dry  season,  were  of  the  freshest  colour.” 


A  lesson  this  from  which  the  farming  inhabitants  of  many 
parts  of  the  Scotch  coast,  especially  in  C)rkney,  Shetland,  ami 
tile  Hebrides,  might  deriye  much  benefit. 
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In  "oinpf  through  Thurso  Bay  on  the  morning  of  the  3rtl,  a 
new  medusa  wns  discovered  {ludimena  tjmutranynlaris) ;  tiio 
vessel  eoiitinued  its  course,  toucliing  at  the  ligluhouses,  Fleming 
availing  himself  of  all  opportunities  of  observation,  in  every 
department  of  the  animal  kingdom,  from  stray  whales  to  the 
most  minute  atoms  of  organization.  Their  course  was  directed 
westward,  for  the  purpose  of  passing  through  the  Pentland  Frith, 
and  on  the  7th,  they  landed  at  the  celebrated  cave  of  Uamli 
Smowe,  which  was  found  to  he  a  harbour  for  w  ild  pigeons,  water 
oiiz(*ls,  and  sandj)ipers.  On  the  8th,  nearing  Cape  Wrath,  a  stiff 
gale  induced  them  to  take  shelter  first  in  Stornaway,  and  after- 
wanls  in  Loeh  Shell,  and  ultimately  they  came  to  anchor  in 
the  south  hay  of  Scalpa  or  (Hass  Island,  on  the  Knh.  On 
visiting  Tarhert,  some  interesting  examples  of  the  industry  of 
the  small  farmers  of  Lewis  w'crc  observed,  the  inhabitants  col¬ 
lecting  the  soil  from  those  places  where  it  was  too  thin,  or  even 
from  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  sometimes  in  handfuls,  in  order 
to  spread  it  on  the  more  level  sj)aces,  and  thus  make  artificial 
fi(*lds,  some  of  them  not  exceeding  a  square  yard,  in  which 
tliey  raise  a  scanty  su|)ply  of  w  inter  food  for  their  cattle,  w  hich 
in  summer  enjoy  an  extensive  range  of  hill  pasture. 

d'he  w'cst  and  north  shores  of  Scalpa  W'ere  examined  in  a  boat, 
and  afforded  many  specimens  of  interest,  including  zo(>phytos 
and  sliells;  and  the  keep(‘r  of  the  lighthouse  communicated  an 
anecdote  of  rats, — the  brow'ii  Norway  kind,  wdiich  abound  in  the 
Hebrides.  It  appears  that  after  a  shower  these  animals  go  dow'n 
upon  the  rocks  while  the  limpets  are  crawling  about,  and,  by  a 
sudden  })ush  with  their  nose,  detach  them  from  the  rock  for 
food.  SI  lould  the  first  effort  fail,  another  is  nev(*r  attcmj)ted 
against  the  same  individual,  now’  wuirned,  and  adlnuing  closely 
to  the  rock  ;  but  the  rat  proceeds  instantly  to  others  still  off 
their  g  Hard,  until  enough  of  food  has  been  procured.  The  next 
o!>ject  that  attracted  attention  was  some  columnar  green-stone 
at  the  Shiant  Isles.  The  mineral  wavellite  was  found,  ami 
puffins  and  numerous  other  birds  were  observed  to  frequent 
the  islands.  On  the  15th,  the  yacht  e^ime  to  anchor  in  Loeh 
Hroom.  The  once  flourishing  village  of  Ullajiool  was  found  to 
he  depo])ulated,  from  the  herrings  having  ceased  to  freejuent 
that  j)art  of  tlie  loch.  Many  rarities  were  collected,  including 
the  Contents  of  a  cod’s  stomach,  often  a  rich  storehouse  for  the 
zoologist,  which  in  this  case  contained  a  number  of  crabs,  &c., 
of  which  a  catalogue  is  given  (Phil,  ix.  254).  After 

leaving  the  Isle  of  (Hass,  and  taking  slielter,  on  the  iDth  of 
August,  in  L(Xih  Maddy,  the  party  crossed  to  Skye  on  th(» 
2()th.  Many  objects  of  interest  were  visited,  including  tin; 
celebrated  spar-cavc  of  Strathaird,  or  Macalister’s  Cave,  the 
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interior  of  which  “  exhibits  in  great  beauty  the  various  form? 
w  hich  the  calcareous  stalactites  and  stalagmites  assume,  and  dis¬ 
plays  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  all  the  stages  of  its  crystallization." 

On  the  Island  of  Kgg,  which  was  visited  on  the  2 1st,  the 
chief  object  of  interest  was  the  cave  in  which  the  Macdonalds 
of  that  isle,  who  had  taken  shelter  in  its  recesses,  were  sutii), 
cateil  with  smoke,  by  their  enemies,  the  Macleods,  in  the  days 
of  clanship,  ignorance,  ferocity,  and  revenge.  Several  minerals 
were  obtained  here,  as  well  ;is  on  the  far-famed  Statla,  which 
w:is  visited  on  the  following  day.  Fingal’s  Cave  was  entered; 
and  Jona  was  visited  hastily.  Ou  the  25th  the  yacht  was 
abreast  of  the  Ciiant’s  Causeway. 


“  The  basaltic  scenery  here,  though  superior  to  that  of  Statfa  in 
height  and  breadth,  and  the  patches  of  rich  grt'cn  past\ire  with 
which  the  dark  ground  is  rtdieved,  is  yet  destitute  of  that  dis¬ 
tinctness  which  adds  so  much  to  the  elegance  of  Fingars  Cave. 
At  the  Causeway,  the  accumulations  of  debris  conceal  much  that 
would  interest.  At  Statfa  everything  is  exposed, — the  sea  wasinng 
away  the  disintegrating  portions  as  speedily  as  they  are  produced.” 

Some  go4Hl  minerals  w  ere  picked  from  among  those  offered 
hy  the  guides.  On  the  2(>th,  the  party  landed  at  the  ^hill  of 
('antyre,  the  geohvgv  and  mineralogy  of  which  w’cre  carefully 
examined,  and  on  the  dOih,  our  naturalist  took  leave  of  his 
friend,  and  returned  homewards,  laden  with  the  abundant  s[)oils 
of  the  voyage. 

Fleming  had  gradually  acx'iimulateil  a  large  stock  of  obser¬ 
vations,  made  in  the  various  localities  in  which  be  resided, 
ns  well  as  during  the  voyage  whieh  we  have  described,  and 
in  shorter  trips  which  he  had  undertaken  from  time  to  time. 
'1  he  results  partially  appeared  in  communications  on  special 
subjects  to  scientific  scK'ieties  and  journals  ;  but  it  was  now 
time  to  methodize  bis  knowledge,  and  accordingly'  bis  first 

great  work,  the  Philosophy  of  Zoology,'*  appeared  in  the 
year  1822.  '  .11 

Ills  t>l)ject  in  this  work  was  to  collect  and  classify  the  triitlis 
of  physiology,  and  to  point  out  their  importance  in  illustrating 
the  characters  (>t  the  natural  groups  of  animals. 

1  his  work  at  once  commanded  attention,  not  only  on 
aci\)unt  of  the  valuable  and  extensive  observations  upon  which 
it  was  founded,  but  also  by  its  thoroughly  “  j>hilosophicaP’ 
spirit,  aiul  the  logical  j)reoision  and  clearness  of  its  arrangement. 
It,  therefore,  became  speedily  recognised  as  our  most  useful 
system  of  zindogy. 

Six  years  afterwards  (1828),  the  “History 
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the  United  ;  incliuliiiij  the  indijjjenous,  extirpated, 

and  extinct  kinds*,  together  with  pericHlieal  and  occasional 
visitants.  It  was  Fleming's  great  object  in  this  work 
to  advance  the  cause  of  zoology,  in  this  respect,  by  giving 
an  iinpctiis  to  the  practical  study  of  the  science.  The 
book  was  designed  as  a  manual  for  observers,  aiul,  as  such,  it 
tilled  most  satisfactorily  a  great  blank  in  our  scicntitic  lite¬ 
rature. 

I'he  experience  of  many  years  in  using  this  book  as  our 
“sea-side  book,''  enables  us  to  testify  to  the  admirable  tnith- 
lulness  and  artistic  beauty  of  his  concis3  descriptions,  in  terms 
stronger  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  reviewer;  and 
when  we  mention  that  our  earlv  zoolojxical  studies  were 
pursued  on  the  banks  of  the  day,  in  the  very  localities  where 
Ills  own  observations  had  been  previously  made,  and  where 
many  of  the  zoological  peculiarities  wliich  he  pointed  out 
were  open  to  view,  our  testimony  to  the  great  accuracy  of 
his  writings  will  not  be  considered  less  satisfactory.  l>ut  the 
value  of  the  “  Hritisli  Animals”  is  best  indicatcil  liy  the  fact, 
that  althoimh  it  has  now  been  in  use  bv  British  naturalists  for 
thirty  years,  it  still  occupies  the  lield  without  a  rival.  In  thus 
expressing  our  ojiinion  of  Fleming’s  systematic  works,  it  is 
proper  to  mention  that  in  the  year  18.‘U),  a  series  of  papers 
appeared  in  the  rhilosophicul  Ma<j<izin(\  under  the  title  of  the 
“  Dying  Struggle  of  the  Dichotomous  System.”  'fhese  papers 
were  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  MacLeay,  and  were  ostensibly  inttuideil 
to  refute  the  arguments  brought  forward  bv  Dr,  Fleming,  in 
support  of  the  Dichotomous  method,  recominen(h*d  bv  him 
in  the  “  rhiloso[>hy  of  Zoology,”  and  adopted  in  tlie  ‘‘  British 
Animals.”  In  reality,  however,  the  papers  consisted  of  mere 
personal  abuse,  such  as  could  in  no  way  advance  the  interests  of 
science;  ami  although  we  are  accustomed  to  notice  the  bitter¬ 
ness  with  which  zoological  controversies  are  frequent  I  v  con¬ 
ducted  by  men  who  claim  high  positions  in  science,  and  are 
i>tten  disgusted  with  the  feelings  so  displayed, — we  must  say 
that  ^Ir.  MacLeay’s  papers  exceed  all  others  which  we 
have  read  in  this  respect.  Dr.  Fleming  was  right,  there- 
lore,  and  showed  his  good  sense  when  he  avoided  the  discussion, 
oil  the  ground  that  Mr.  MacLeay'  had  laid  aside  the  language 
ot  a  gentleman,  and  violated  the  customary  civilities  of  life. 
Not,  however,  without  its  dec[)  sarcasm  is  Dr.  Fleming’s  ’ 
briel  note,  opening  with  the  quotation  : — 


“  Art  thou  thus  bolderi’d,  man,  by  thy  distress, 
Or  else  a  rude  despiser  of  good  manners, 
That  in  civility  thou  seem’st  so  eiiqity  ?  ” 
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In  18o2,  Dr.  Flcminj?  left  Flisk,  to  become  minister  of  tlie 
inure  extensive  parish  of  Clackmannan,  tlie .duties  ot  which 
necessarily  interrupted  his  natural  history  studies  lor  a  time.* 
lie  wiis  afterwards  appointeil  Professor  ot  Natural  Pliilosopliy^ 
in  Kind’s  College,  Aberdeen,  where  lie  remained  till  the  ilLs* 
ruption,  after  which  he  accepted  the  chair  of  Natural  Science, 
in  the  New  C'ulle^e,  Fdinbnr^h,  which  he  held  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  Here  he  was  placed  in  a  position  which  atforded 
full  scope  for  his  scientific  researches;  but  it  is  desirable  we 
slioubl  now  allude  to  some  of  the  more  important  contributious 
which  he  had  prev  iously  made  to  science. 

In  accordance  with  his  views  of  the  importance  of  studying 
recent  objects  and  phenomena  with  the  view  of  explaining 
those  of  an  extinct  or  "colo^ical  nature,  wc  find  several  ot 
Flcuiin^s  papers  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  tiie  subject 
of  the  formation  of  jieat,  and  its  change  into  coal. 

One  of  these  papers,  read  to  the  Iloyal  Society  of  Edinlmrgli 
nearly  I'orty  years  a^o,  is  of  especial  interest,  being  a  desorij)- 
t ion  of  a  submarine  forest  in  the  Frith  of  Tay.  The  teriu, 
“submarine  1‘orest,”  may  suggest  to  the  reader’s  imagination 
the  forests  of  beautiful  seaweeds  which  grow  from  the  bottom 
of  the  (K*ean,  and  with  whose  delicate  tbliage  of  bright  hue* 
the  writings  ot’  botanists  have  made  us  so  familiar.  In  the 
sulmiarine  forest  referred  to  as  occurring  in  the  Tay,  we  have  a 
dilferont  phenomenon,  one  of  a  geological  kind,  being,  in  fad, 
a  bed  of  peat  moss,  covered  by  the  sea  at  every  full  tide,  but 
indicating,  by  the  ap[)earances  which  it  exhibits,  that  its  present 
low  levid  is  ditl’erent  from  its  original  position.  It  occurs  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  river  Tav,  and  was  observed  in  detached 
portions  on  the  west  side  of  Flisk  beach,  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  three  miles,  and  on  the  east  side,  upwards  ()f  seven 
miles.  It  rests  upon  a  bed  of  clay  of  iinknowii  depth,  the 
clay  being  of  a  grey  colour,  much  mixed  with  mica,  and  in 
some  jilaees  with  grains  of  quartz,  and  rescnililing  the  Ciirsc 
grouiiil  on  the  iipposite  side  of  the  Frith,  or  the  contents  ot 
the  sand-banks  ot  its  channel.  The  surface  of  the  bed  b 
horizontal,  and  nearly  on  a  lev'cl  with  low- water  mark.  The 
'upjicr  portion  of  the  clay  is  penetrated  by  numerous  roots 
which  are  changed  into  peat,  and  some  into  iron  pyrites.  Thi 
jieat  lies  immediately  over  the  clav',  and  consists  of  the  remain? 
ot  such  plants  as  horsetails,  grasses,  rushes,  birch,  and  hazel. 
The  point  of  interest  is  that  on  the  surface  of  the  peat-bed. 


A  characteristic  anecdote  is  told  of  him,  that  when  he  heearae 
.a<^qtiaintctl  with  the  extent  of  his  duties  in  this  largo  parish,  he  locked  up 
his  natural  history  cahinets  till  a  more  couveui«nt  season. 
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mav  ho  perceived  the  stumps  of  trees,  with  the  roots  attached, 
and  evidently  oeeupyinu;  tlie  position  in  which  they  Idnnerly 
^n*ew,  the  roots  sjueadinijj  and  penetrating  tlie  bed  in  a  natural 
manner.  "I  hesc  trees,  therefore,  oeeu|)y  tlio  positions  in  which 
they  originally  grew,  although  now  ten  feet  lower  than  high 
water  mark. 

The  ex|)lanati()n  of  the  phenomenon  affords  a  very  useful 
lesson  to  the  geologist.  After  disposing  of  the  idea  that  the  sea 
had  gained  an  elevation  of  its  level,  and  also  showing  that  the 
phenomenon  could  not  occur  hy  the  substratum  losing  its  adhe¬ 
sion  to  the  bed  on  which  it  rested,  by  the  percolation  of  water, 
and  the  ex])osurcof  the  side  next  the  sea,  and  thus  moving  down 
an  inclined  plane  into  deep  water,  carrying  along  with  it  the 
upper  layer  of  vegetable  matter  and  the  trees  growing  upon  its 
surface,  Dr.  Fleming  afft»rds  the  Ibllowing  explanation:  If  we 
suppose  a  lake  situate  near  the  sea  shore,  and  having  its  outlet 
elevated  a  few  feet  above  the  rise  of  the  tide,  we  have  the  first 
condition  recpiislte  for  the  j>roduetion  of  a  submarine  lorest.  If 
we  now  su])pose  that  by  means  of  mud  carried  in  by  rivulets, 
and  the  growth  of  a(piatie  plants,  this  lake  has  become  a  marsh, 
and  a  stratum  of  vegetable  matter  formed  on  the  surface,  of  sul- 
tieient  density  to  support  trees,  we  arrive  at  the  second  condition 
which  is  recpiisitc.  'rids  state  of  a  marsh,  formerly  a  lake,  is  of 
common  occurrence,  more  esj)eeially  where  the  surrounding 
grounds  are  high,  and  covered  with  soil,  for  in  this  ease  the 
rain  washes  down  earthy  j^articles,  and,  by  spreading  them  on 
the  grassy  surface,  renders  it  a  more  suitable  soil  for  the  growth 
of  trees. 


“  In  this  second  condition  all  the  strata  bi'low  the  outlet  of  tiu* 
inarsli  arc  kcj)t  constantly  wet,  nr  in  a  scMui-finid  state.  The  force 
ol  ordinary  suhsidcmcc*,  aided  by  occasional  eartlupiakes,  may  rend(*r 
the  whole  tolerably  compact  ;  yet  the  tpumtily  of  water  necessarily 
present,  \\ill  j)rcvi'nt  anything  like  the  degrt‘o  of  condensation  of 
ordinary  alluvial  land  or  soil  from  taking  ])la(H‘. 

‘‘  Suppose  a  marsh  in  this  conditiiiii  to  have  the  level  of  its  outlet 
loweri'd,  or,  rather,  to  have  its  seaward  harrier  removed  (an  occur¬ 
rence*  which  many  (!ircnmstaii(!cs  induce  us  to  belit've  to  have 
happened  frecpiently,  both  on  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  this 
country,  ^\herc  submarine  forests  are  not  of  rare  occurrence*),  what 
const*(piences  would  follow  ?  The  extremities  of  the  strata  now 
exposed  to  tlie  sea,  would  at  every  ebl)  tide  be  left  dry,  to  a 
depth  ccpial  to  the  fall  of  the  tide.  Much  water,  form(‘rly  pre¬ 
vented  from  escaping  by  the  altitude  of  the  onth*t,  would  now  ooze 
out  from  the  moist  beds,  and  the  subsiding  forc(‘  would  act  mon; 
power! nlly  in  the  absence  of  the  water  W’hieh  tilled  (*very  pon*.  All 
the  strata  above  low-water  mark  would  thus  collapse?,  and  tho 
surface  of  the  marsh,  instead  of  remaining  at  its  original  lieight, 
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would  sink  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  But  the  escape  of  the 
water  from  the  strata  would  not,  in  such  eircuinstaijces,  be  confined 
to  the  beds  situate  above  the  low-water  line.  Even  those  occupying 
a  position  considerably  lower  would  be  influenced  by  the  change j 
for  the  water,  even  in  such,  would  be  squeezed  out,  in  consequence 
of  the  pressure  of  all  the  matter  ot  the  strata  above  the  low-water 
mark,  exerted  during  every  ebb  iu  the  expulsion  of  the  water  at 
the  lowest  level,  thus  permitting  the  subsidence  of  the  strata  to 
take  place  even  to  the  lowest  beds  of  the  morass. 

“  In  conse(picnc(*  of  this  drainage,  produced  by  the  (*bbing  of 
the  tide  on  those  marshes,  the  original  barriers  of  which  have  been 
destroyed,  there  is  no  dilliculty  in  accounting  for  the  de[)ressioii  of 
tlie  surface  of  a  marsh  many  feet  lower  than  its  original  level,  uur 
in  explaining  the  fact  that  Keptune  now  triumphs  where  Sylvaiiuj 
reigned,  and  that  the  sj)rightly  Nereids  now  occupy  the  dwellings 
of  lh(‘ir  sister  Xaiads.”* — Fleming  on  a  Submarine  Foreat^  Tram. 
Hog,  Soc.  Filinburghy  ix.,  pp.  42(5 — 8. 


The  great  peculiarity  of  Dr.  Fleming  as  an  observer  was  this, 
that  in  attempting  to  explain  phenomena,  wbetber  those  of  a 
geological  kind,  belonging  to  the  past  ages  of  our  earth’s 
history,  or  those  of  our  otvn  period,  he  invariably  sought  to 
account  for  them  by  causes  with  wdiosc  operation  we  are 
familiar.  His  invariable  motto  was,  “  Let  us  reason  only  from 
what  we  know';  let  us  proceed  from  the  distinct  to  the  ol)scure.’' 

When,  therefore,  the  ardour  of  our  geologists  led  them  to 
build  up  hypothetical  castles  in  the  air,  and  to  bring  into  })lay 
(as  affording  more  ready  explanation  of  certain  phenomena 
conditions  and  operations  with  w’hich  w'C  arc  not  familiar,  n? 
effecting  like  phenomena  under  similar  circumstances  in  the 
present  day, — then  Dr.  Fleming  considered  it  his  duty,  as  a 
searcher  after  truth,  to  oiqect,  i?i  to/o,  to  the  hypothesis  pro¬ 
posed.  And  his  objections  w  ere  not  the  mild  objections  of  a 
man  who,  smiling  bcnignantly  upon  his  opponent,  hopes  the 
gentlemen  will  reconsider  this  part  or  the  other  part  of  the 
subject,  or  will  condescend  to  consult  so-and-so’s  views  with 
w'hicli  he  unfortunately  had  not  made  himself  familiar. 
Fleming  fearlessly  stated  his  case,  laid  bare  in  the  most  uncoiii' 
promising  manner  the  facts  upon  wdiich  his  (q)inions  were 
ibunded,  and  usually  in  such  a  W'ay  as  to  show',  not  that  they 
were  /iis  opinions  merely,  but  that  they  w'cre  the  only  deduc¬ 
tions  tliat  could  he  obtained  from  the  premises.  Often  have  we 
listened  to  him,  w’hilc  commenting  on  the  theories  and  hypotheses 
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I  he  beariiigg  of  this  subject  on  the  drainage  of  bog  lands  is  well 
[‘Serving  of  attention  from  the  imorovincr  fanner,  wlio  will  fiiid  a  nerusal 


deserving  of  attyntion  from  the  improving  farmer,  who  xvill  find  a  perusal 
of  Dr.  Hemings  paper  in  the  “  Edinburgh  Transactions”  both  agreeable 
and  useful. 
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of  men  in  his  own  walk  of  science.  Tlie  reading  of  a  geological 
j>:iper  in  wliich  a  young  aiitlior  revelled  in  the  regions  of  fancy, 
his  imagination  glowing  with  all  the  fervour  which  naturally 
arises  from  a  survey  of  the  apparent  evidences  of  tropical 
ve‘a'tation,  which  we  see  so  ahundantly  spread  through  our 
coal  fields, — the.  reading  of  such  a  paper  was  sure  to  bring 
Fleming  on  his  feet;  and,  in  his  own  cool  and  calculating  Nvay 
(not  without  a  (piiet  humour  which  served  to  send  his  remarks 
liome  more  thoroughly),  he  would  either  pull  out  suddenly  the 
great  “ fact,”  upon  which  the  hypothesis  was  based,  and  thus 
allow  the  superstructure  to  tumble,  by  its  own  force  of  gravity, 
to  the  ground,  or  else,  where  the  structure  was  of  a  more  com- 
j)lex  nature — where,  as  it  were,  it  formed  a  series  of  erections, 
each  resting  upon  its  ow  n  foundation — he  proceeded  industriously 
to  demolish,  bit  by  bit,  every  objectionable  part,  pulling  out  a 
stone  here  and  there,  and  insertinga  wedge  of  his  owui,  so  as  to 
let  the  light  of  truth  shine  through  the  interstices  of  the  hollow 
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structure.  Fleming’s  strictures 
that  the  severity  was  ajiplied 
erroneous  views,  and  not  to  the 


were  often  very  severe;  but 
only  to  what  he  considered 
men  who  held  them,  we  have 


had  many  pleasing  opportunities  of  ascertaining.  It  is  (juite 
certain  that  Fleming’s  uncom[)romis:!!g  opposition  to  hollow” 
pretence  and  showy  hy|)othesis  injuriously  affected  his  own 
advancement,  inasmuch  as  it  made  for  him  some  enemies,  and 


even  his  friends  did  not  always  feel  that  they  were  free  from 
being  placed  in  an  awkward  j)()sition,  now  and  then,  in  con- 
seipicnce  of  his  unsparing  attacks. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  in  his  desire  to  confine 


natural  history  to  the  observation  of  facts,  and  to  restrain  the 
fancy  of  incompetent  observers,  Fleming  w\as  occasionally  led 
into  the  op})osite  extreme,  and  sometimes  hesitated  and  doubted, 
where  there  seemed  to  his  fellow-labourers  to  be  no  just  reason 
for  this  course.  There  are  few  naturalists  wdio  have  not  felt  the 


cllect  of  his  attacks ;  but  there  are,  at  the  same  time,  few  w  ho 
have  had  ojjportunities  of  knowing  Dr.  Fleming  wdio  will  not 
accord  to  him  a  high  place  among  European  naturalists. 

Dr.  Fleming’s  argumentative  powers  were  well  brought  out 
a  few  years  ago  in  the  warm  debates  that  took  place  in  the 
scientific  institutions  of  the  Scotch  metroj)olis  on  the  coal 
<picstion.  This  subject,  wdiich  elicited  .^^o  many  valuable  con¬ 
tributions  to  our  knowdedge  of  the  nature  and  formation  of 
coal,  arose  from  certain  legal  proceedings  in  regard  to  a  sub¬ 
stance  which  is  know'll  by  the  various  names  of  Torbanehill 
mineral,  lloghead  gas  coal,  and  bituminite.  The  legal  (pies- 
tion  at  issue  W'as,  whether  a  lessee  of  coal  was  entitled  to  work 
this  substance;  in  fact,  w’hether  it  was  or  was  not  a  coal? 
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rieminir  adopted  the  view  that  it  was  a  coal,  and  that  it 
bcloiit^ed  to  the  ^roup  of  caniiel  coals.  In  a  paper  which  he 
read  to  the  Koyal  riiysical  Society,  2l8t  February,  1854,  he 
traced  the  history  of  cannel  coal  troin  its  first  mention  in  a 
natural  history  work,  128  years  ago,  viz.,  in  Sibbald’s  “  Scotia 
lllustrata,”  up  to  the  present  time,  comparing  the  definitions 
and  descriptions  of  autliors,  and  showing  that  if,  before  the 
celel)ratcd  trial  was  heard  of,  a  specimen  of  the  Torbanehil] 
mineral  had  been  placed  into  the  hands  of  a  student  tW 
identification,  he  would  have  at  once  referred  it  to  a 
cannel  coal.  Our  notes  of  his  remarks  on  that  occasion 
(his  paper  was  not  printed),  run  as  follows:  Since  tlio  subject 
l)cc:une  a  disputed  one,  for  a  money  purpose,  new  scientific  ? 
definitions  of  coals  had  been  given,  with  the  view  of  excliulirifT  ^ 
the  disputed  minend  from  the  category.  But  tliesc  definitions  J 
had  been  founded  upon  characters  not  previously  recognised 
in  the  classification  of  such  substances ;  and  some  of  these 
characters  are  not  likely  to  be  admitted  by  science  unless 
enforced  by  act  of  parliament.  With  the  view  of  showiii'T 
more  clearly  that  the  new  definitions  of  coal  had  been  got  up 
for  a  purpose,  he  read  from  the  works  of  several  geologists,  the 
definitions  they  had  given  previous  to  the  dispute,  and  com¬ 
pared  with  them  the  opinions  they  had  expressed  as  witnessc!' 
in  the  trial,  and  otherwise  in  connexion  therewith.  He  dwelt 
specially  on  the  fact,  that  the  definitions  of  coal  that  excluded 
tiie  Torbanehill  mineral  would  also  exclude  many  kinds  of 
cannel  coal,  whose  character  as  such  was  not  doubted  by  any 
one.  After  having  fully  examined  the  various  definitions  of 
coal  that  had  been  brought  forward  by  naturalists,  and  found 
them  wanting,  either  as  too  exclusive  or  too  indefinite,  the 
Professor  gave  a  definition  of  his  own.  The  various  debates  on 
this  subject  (in  wdiich  Fleming  figured  conspicuously)  ^YC^e 
faithlully  reported  in  the  Glastjow  Commonicealth,  of  the  time 
(1858-4),  to  wliich  we  must  refer  those  desirous  of  ample  details. 

As  a  “  poptdar”  writer  on  natural  history.  Dr.  Fleming 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  very  successful,  and  chieflv  lor  the 
obvious  reason  that  he  does  not  seem  at  any  period  of  his 
life  to  have  seriously  attempted  the  popular  style  of  writing  on 
natural  history  subjects  which  is  now-a*days  so  much  in 
V(»gue,  chicHy,  however,  among  writers  who  are  not  themselves 
practical  naturalists  ;  although  to  this  are  several  honourable 
excc}>tu>ns.  We  have,  however,  one  work  by  Fleming,  from 
whicli  to  judge  of  the  ability  of  his  |)cn  to  interest  the  unini¬ 
tiated  in  the  phenomena  of  nature.  W"e  refer  to  the  Tcinpc- 
ratiiro  of  the  Seasons,”  published  as  a  volume  of  the  “  Christian 
Athenieiim.” 
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Flcininj?  justly  prided  himself  that  he  had  lonir  been  a 
nnictical  observer,  or,  what  a  friend  of  the  Honourable  Daines 
ihirrincton  used  to  term,  an  “  out-d(K)r  naturalist ;  ”  and  his 
irroat  object,  as  we  have  observed,  was  to  lead  others  to  bceomo 
practical  out-door  naturalists  also.  His  writinpjs,  and  the  force 
of  his  example,  iiave  done  <jfrcat  ^ood  in  this  respect,  and  have 
secured  for  the  adYancement  of  true  science  many  zealous 
votaries,  who  were  unconsciously  wastinct  their  time  in  seekinj^ 
knowlc(lize  at  second  hand,  while  the  jjjrcat  book  of  nature  lay 
before  them,  written,  as  has  been  said,  in  the  only  language 
that  has  gone  forth  to  the  ends  of  the  eiu*th,  unaffected  by  the 
confusion  of  Ihibel. 

And  let  us  not  be  misunderstood  when  we  indicate  this 
preference  for  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  God^s  works  by  direct 
contemplation  of  the  wonderful  phenomena  which  they  present 
to  our  view',  rather  than  by  the  aid  of  books,  and  through  the 
medium  of  other  observers ;  for  Fleming’s  definition  and  our 
definition  of  a  practical  naturalist  is  widely  different  from  the 
one  given  by  that  most  useful  man,  AVilliam  Curtis  (of  a 
family  renow  ned  in  science),  who,  in  his  “  Lectures  on  Botany,” 
observes:  “  By  the  practical  botanist  is  to  be  understood  one 
who  is  capable  of  naming  a  plant  at  sight,  but  who  is  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  names  of  the  several  parts  which  compose  it, 
and  incapable  of  finding  it  out  in  any  systematic  arrangement. 
Such  arc  the  generality  of  simplers,  who  ac(piire  their  know  ledge 
traditionally,  or  from  figures,  and  may  be  compared  to  persons 
who  cannot  read!” — W.  Curtises  Lectures,  hiiroductory ,  p.  13. 

Our  definition  w^onld  run  as  follows;  By  the  practical 
botanist  is  to  be  understood  one  who  is  or  is  not  caj)able  of 
naming  a  ])lant  at  sight,  but  w’ho  is  capable,  by  observation,  of 
acquainting  himself  w  ith  its  several  parts,  and  ca[)able  of  finding 
it  out  in  any  philosophical  arrangement.  Such  are  the  select 
few,  who  ac(piirc  their  knowledge  from  personal  investigation, 
guided  by  books ;  and  they  may  be  compared  to  persons  who 
can  both  sec  and  read,  while  book  naturalists  can  read  only, 
and,  like  the  blind,  acepure  their  impressions  of  the  external 
world  through  the  medium  of  the  ocular  sense  of  others. 

During  the  time  he  occupied  the  Chair  of  Natural  Science, 
in  the  New  College,  Fdinburgh,  Dr.  Fleming  took  an  active 
J)art  in  some  of  those  discussions  that  have  of  late  years  served 
to  draw  attention  to  the  bearings  of  the  natural  sciences  on 
general  education.  His  opinions  on  this  subject  are  well 
worthy  of  attention. 

At  the  Ghisgow  Meeting  of  the  IJritish  Association,  he 
embraced  the  opj)ortunity  offered  by  his  position  as  Fresident 
of  the  Natural  History  section,  to  place  before  the  public  a 
statement  of  the  condition  of  natural  history  in  our  higher 
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scats  of  learning.  After  alluding  to  the  prevalence  of  a  jrreat  I 
difteronce  of  opinion,  or  rather,  perhaps,  confusion  of  idea^,  I 
respecting  those  de|)artments  of  knowledge  ordinarily  included  I 
under  the  term  “Natural  History,*’  and  as  to  the  manner  in  g 
which  the  different  suhjects  should  he  suhordinated,  he  noticed 
in  tiet'iil  the  various  Natural  History  Chairs  that  had  been  I 
instituted  in  Hritain,  and  the  suhjects  which  have  been  assigned 
to  the  several  ])rofessors, — beginning  with  Sir  Robert  Sihbald, 
whose  early  labours  in  elucidating  the  natural  history  ot 
Scotland  are  deserving  of  much  praise.  That  natunaibt 
instituted  a  class  of  Natural  History,  at  his  own  house,  in  the 
8|)ring  of  ITOf),  as  shown  by  a  Latin  advertisement  in  the  y 
KiUnhfinjh  Keening  Courant,  of  February  14th,  1706.  1 

Dr.  Fleming  observed : — • 

“  Wo  have  not  tlio  means  of  determining  by  whom  these'  lecture? 
wen?  continued  until  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Walker,  who,  in 
1775,  succeeded  a  Dr.  Ramsay,  who,  five  years  previously,  had 
been  nominated  Regius  Professor,  but  who  never  taught  a  regular 
course.” 


With  respect  to  this  Dr.  Ramsay,  wc  may,  in  passing,  offer 
one  ol)scrvation.  It  seems  sufHciently  remarkable  that  so  little 
should  be  known  of  a  man  who,  so  comparatively  rccentiv, 
held  so  high  a  position.  Wc  have  no  means  of  knowing  Dr. 
Fleming’s  source  of  information,  that  Ramsay  never  taught 
a  regular  course  ;  but  that  arrangements  were  made  for  con¬ 
ducting  such  a  course,  appear  certain  from  evidence  possessed 
bv  the  writer  of  this  article,  iii  the  form  of  a  well-arranged 
Syllabus  of  Lectures,  pp.  82,  said  by  MS.  inscription  to  have 
been  “  useil  by  Dr.  Ramsay,  the  first  Professor  of  Natural 
History,  in  the  C’ollcge  of  Edinburgh.”  It  is  in  Latin,  and 
is  arranged  in  the  maimer  of  LiniuPs  “  Systema  Naturae/ 
embracing  concise  characters  of  all  the  principal  groups  and 
genera  of  Dritish  and  foreign  animals. 

Hy  a  rctoronce  to  the  establishment  of  the  various  chairs,  the 
fact  is  well  pointed  out  that  those  who  established  them  had  no 
very  precise  ideas  of  the  real  nature  of  the  subjects  embraced 
uiidVr  the  title,  or  of  their  utility  to  the  student. 

Dr.  Flemings  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  truths  of  natural  science  to  the  jireaeber  of  the  gospel  in 
these  days  of  refined  seeptieism,  led  him  to  contend  earnestly 
for  the  perpetuation  of  the  Chair  of  Natural  Science  in  the 
New  College;  and  when,  in  November,  1856,  the  Committee  on 
the  Chair  gave  in  a  report  highly  favourable  for  its  permanent 
continuance,  he  aficctingly  observed:  “There  is  a  kind  of  dew 
fallen  upon  me,  wliioh,  1  hope,  will  invigorate  my  old  frame, 
ami  make  me  much  more  active  than  1  have  hitherto  been,  for 
encourageinent  is  a  great  stimulus.” 
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It  was  Fleiiiinfjj’s  great  lament  that  natural  history,  wliethcr 
viewed  as  an  ethcicnt  mental  training,  an  amusing  study,  or  as 
powerfully  aiding  the  progress  of  the  arts  of  life,  does  not 
<>ociipy  its  true  place  as  a  branch  of  general  education.  It  is 
usually  regarded,  in  our  universities,  as  belonging  exclusively 
to  the  medical  faculty ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is 
e(pially  important  to  other  jirofessions,  as  an  essential  part  of 
general  education,  and,  with  Fleming,  we  have  never  been  able 
to  discover  any  satisfactory  reason  why  mineralogy,  geology, 
botany,  and  zoology  should  be  considered  reejuisite  to  form 
a  physician,  any  more  than  a  divine  or  a  lawyer.  Let 
tlie  patrons  of  the  universities  remove  these  chairs  from  the 
medical  faculty,  and  place  them,  together  with  chemistry,  in 
their  proper  position  along  with  the  usual  classes  in  the  faculty 
of  arts.  The  demand  tor  attendance  on  such  classes  by  the 
medical  faculty  need  not  be  altered,  while  a  new  and  important 
element  would  be  introduced  in  reference  to  the  degree  of 
“  Master  of  Arts.” 

The  neglect  of  zoology,  or  the  imperfect  provision  made  for 
it  in  the  curriculum  of  study  in  most  of  our  colleges  especially 
attracted  Fleming’s  attention,  and  he  endeavoured  on  various 
occasions  to  make  the  evil  fully  known,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  remedied,  and  zoology  placed  on  a  more  respectable  footing 
as  a  branch  of  natural  history  than  it  has  hitherto  held. 

“AVc  have  no  objections,”  says  he,  “to  a  grant  of  public  money 
for  the  cudowiiKMit  of  a  chair  of  botany,  or  the  maintenance  of  a 
botanic  garden  ;  but  we,  at  the  same  time,  assert  our  conviction,  that 
a  chair  of  zoology  ought  to  be  instituted  in  all  our  universities,  with 
its  ap[)ropriate  appendage, — a  zoological  garden.  Palms  recpiire  a 
lofty  roof,  so  do  giralfes, — ‘  weeds  and  vermin  *  shmild  share  alike. 
Nor  should  we  forget  that,  in  a  country  abounding  in  valuable 
minerals  and  ores,  the  source  of  a  considerable  share  of  our  national 
wealth,  we  have  not  in  Scotland  a  single  chair  in  any  of  our  univer¬ 
sities  appropriated  to  the  study  of  mineralogy!” — North  Jh'itM 
Ui‘ civil',  XX.,  p.  501. 

As  a  Clirlstlaii  minister,  wc  believe  that  Dr.  Fleming  was 
exemplary  in  the  discharge  of  hie  duties,  and  that  truth  and 
simplicity  guided  all  his  actions.  He  was  severe  on  the  per¬ 
petrator  of  open  sin,  and  if  some  of  the  lower  class  of  his 
parishioners  who  rccpiired  correction,  had  a  healthful  awe  of 
tlieir  minister,  w’C  know  that  he  was  much  respected  and  loved 
by  those  whose  feelings  w'cre  not  so  affected. 

Not  very  long  before  his  death.  Dr.  Fleming,  in  high  spirits, 
mentioned  to  us,  that  he  had  just  passed  through  his  hands  tlie 
first  sheet  of  a  new  work  on  the  “  Lithology  of  Edinburgh.” 
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A  lar^c  portion  of  this  work  had,  in  fact,  appeared  in  the  form 
of  a  series  of  articles  in  the  LiUvary  Spectator,  c  believe 
that  it  may  he  shortly  expected  in  its  complete  form. 

We  have  thus  traced  some  of  the  leading  events  of  Professor 
Fleming’s  career  as  a  naturalist,  and  have  endeavoured  to  imli- 
cate,  in”  ofiually  brief  terms,  and,  therefore,  very  imperfectly, 
the  nature  of  his  views  on  some  of  the  important  (juestioiis  in 
science  and  university  education,  to  which  his  strong  and  active 
mind  was  from  time  to  time  applied,  lhat  his  works  were  not 
appreciated  according  to  their  merits  is  a  fact  that  must  leave 
painfully  impressed  itself  on  Fleming’s  mind ;  and  when 
at  the  CilasiTow  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  Prince 
Bonaparte  paid  a  tribute  to  his  genius,  more  just  and  dis¬ 
criminating,  perhaj)s,  than  any  eloge  that  ever  flowed  troin  the 
lips  of  a  Member  of  the  Institute,  the  old  naturalist  dis])layed 
an  amount  of  feeling  which  those  who  did  not  witness  the  scene 
cannot  well  realize ;  he  felt  that  after  much  neglect,  his  merits 
as  the  teacher — through  his  works — of  our  best  modern 
zoologists  throughout  luirope,  were  at  last  recognised,  and 
in  a  manner  that  took  him  completely  by  surprise.  Overcome 
with  gratitude,  liis  ])iercing  eye  melted  into  tears,  while  he 
replied — “  Natural  Jliston/  has  been  the  pJeasurc  of  my  life  since 
wy  earliest  ijearSy  and  it  n  ill  he  so  while  life  lasts.'* 

In  laying  down  the  pen,  vve  would  earnestly  express  a  hope 
that  some  one  of  Dr.  Fleming’s  numerous  friends,  who  can 
bring  to  the  task  the  rerpiisite  amount  of  knowledge,  zeal,  ami 
industry,  will  record,  in  a  fitting  manner,  the  biography  of 
Scotland’s  greatest  natuilvlist. 
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1.  The  If  ’omrn  of  Israel ;  or  Characters  and  Sketches  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  Jewish  Jlistory  illustrative  of  the  Tost 
History^  Present  Duties^  and  Future  Destiny  of  the  Hebrew 
Females  as  based  on  the  Word  of  Ood.  By  Grace  Aguilar. 
3rd  edit.  I’woAols.  London:  Grooinbridgc  ifc  Sons.  1853. 

•2.  Home  Influence  :  a  Tale  for  Mothers  and  Daughters,  By  Grace 
Aguilar,  /th  edit.  Loudon:  Grooiubridge  A  Sons.  1850. 

3.  The  Mother  s  Peeompense :  a  Sequel  to  Home  Influence,  by 
(»race  Aguilar.  5th  edit.  London :  Grooinbridge  A  Sous- 
1S.5G. 

L  U  Oman  s  Friendship) :  a  Sto)'y  of  Domestic  life.  By  Grace 
Aguilar.  4th  edit.  Loudon:  Grooinbridge  &  Sous.  iS5d. 
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5.  The  ^'ale  of  Ccihira ;  or,  The  Jfarfj/r  :  a  Sfon/  of  Spain  in  the 
Fifteenth  Cent  it  n/.  By  Grace  Aguilar.  5tli  edit.  London  : 
G  rooinbridge  A'  Si)ns.  185(). 

(».  The  Daps  of  Bruce:  a  Story  from  Scottish  History.  By  (iraco 
Aiiuilar.  liondon  :  Groombridijre  A' Sons.  1S5  L 

7.  IFomc  Scenes  and  Ihart  Studies.  I^y  (irace  Aguilar.  3rd  edit. 
London  :  (iroombridgo  Sl  Sons.  1855 

S.  The  Jewish  Faith — Tls  Spiritual  Consolation.,  Moral  Guidance, 
and  Immortal  Hope.  Hlth  a  brief  notice  of  the  Beasons  for 
many  of  its  Ordinances  and  Brohibilions.  By  (  Jrace  Aguilar. 
London:  Groombridgt*  iS:  Sons.  5d07  (ISUI). 

1).  Shema  Yisracl. — The  Spirit  of  Judaism.  By  Grace  Aguilar. 
Bdited  by  Isaac  Jiceser.  2nd  edit.  Pbiladel[)bia :  dewish 
Publication  Society.  5(U)J)  (IStS). 

ID.  Jewish  Chronicle  and  Jfehrew  Observer.  A  A\  ('ckly  ^ews])n|)er. 
i’ublished  by  J)r.  .\.  Beniseb.  >iovoinber  and  Leceinber,  1857. 

There  arc  times  and  circumvStancos  when  it  is  almost  possible 
to  share  the  convietioii  and  the  enthusiasm  of  Archimedes.  A 
great  spirltmd  reality  is  w  fulerum  on  which  yon  feel  you  could 
almost  move  a  world.  It  may  not  he  possible  to  convince 
others  of  this,  nor  even  to  detail  every  one  of  the  steps  by 
which  you  expect  to  attain  your  result ;  but  the  conviction  is 
borne  upon  you  with  a  force  w  hich  you  cannot  resist,  and  leads 
to  a  degree  of  calmness  and  joy  wdnch  you  cannot  describe.  It 
is  so  with  C  hristianity.  Tlicre,  not  one,  but  many  lines 
converge  to  the  same  centre;  not  one  argument  nor  one  train  of 
reasoning,  but  many  and  ever-varied  proofs  accumulate  ajid 
overpow’cr  you ;  it  is  like  the  diamond  or  the  crystal  w  hich 
turn  it  any  way,  still  emits  its  varied  brilliancy.  Do  you  wish 
to  reason?  (iranted  a  firm  belief  in  a  holy  and  mercitiil  God, 
and  w'c  undertake  to  deduce  almost  the  whole  distinctive 
system  of  Christianity  from  your  admission.  Would  you 
penetrate  into  the  depths  of  your  own  heart,  or  study  the 
rational  psychology  of  mankind  ?  Here  again  Christianity  not 
only  meets  all  your  wants,  answers  every  inquiry,  satisfies 
every  desire,  hallows  every  undertaking  and  pur[)ose ;  but  is 
seen  to  ada|)t  its  beneficent  agency  to  all.  To  all! — nationality, 
age,  circumstance,  stages  of  development  are  not  barriers  to  this 
mighty  stream.  It  meets  all  w^ants,  and  while  it  adapts  itself, 
pervades  and  leavens  caeh  class;  it  combines  them  into  a  higher 
unity,  inspiring  them  with  the  same  conviction,  the  same  pur¬ 
pose,  and  the  same  hopes.  And  Christianity  shall  not  be  a 
universal  religion  !  This  groat  God  above  us  shall  be  deaf  to 
the  entreaties  and  aspirations  of  Ills  creatures,  longing,  waitin;;, 
trusting — in  a  delusion!  He  has  stamped  the  seal  of  llis 
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aj»probation  on  a  system  of  fraud  and  error!  Nor  lias  merely 
the  internal  history  of  mankind  been  one  vast  lie  :  God’g 
jirovidence  itself  has  only  cast  a  lurid  shade  for  eighteen 
centuries  across  the  history  of  the  world  !  Its  civilization,  the 
reclaiming  of  nations,  the  progress  of  Christian  literature  and 
moralitv — all,  all  are  a  mistake  and  a  deception!  Jean  Paurs  ^B 
awful  dream  of  atheism  comes  over  us  once  again  ;  blackness  ^B 
of  -  darkness  gathers  around  ;  the  world  then  is  one  vast 
orphanage;  for  what  to  me  or  thee  is  the  God  wdio  can 
approve  of  such  a  lie,  and  allow  its  accursed  sway  to  rest  and  to  ||B 
spread  over  the  best  and  noblest  of  mankind  ? 

Nay,  we  must  lose  our  belief  in  the  Deity  before  we  can  give 
up  our  faith  in  Christianity  ;  we  must  lose  our  belief  in  the  |B 
reality  of  inward  and  outward  experience  before  we  can  consent 
to  put  back  the  eighteen  hours  on  the  great  dial  of  time,  which 
indicates  the  life  of  mankind.  Either  the  synagogue  is  an  e  J 
anachronism — to  say  the  least,  or  unbelief  and  despair  are  the  ^B 
portion  of  mankind.  We  have  purposely  abstained  from 
entering  into  any  regular  argument,  preferring  to  abide  by  | 
facts  with  which  every  im])artial  thinker  must  be  conversant.  * 
Were  it  otherwise  the  advocate  of  Christianity  might  triuin-  [ 
phantly  point  to  the  internal  and  external  connexion  between 
the  Ohl  and  New  Testaments ;  to  the  harmony  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  New  Testament,  and  to  those  great  historical  facts 
which  we  are  glad  to  notice  that  able  and  impartial  writer.  Dr. 
dost,  himself  a  Jew),  has  so  lately  and  so  frankly  acknow¬ 
ledged.  But  our  argument  lies  not  with  the  opponents  ot 
Christianity  generally,  but  with  that  one  of  their  number 
whom  we  would  fain  call  mother,  but  who  by  disowning  U!«, 
has  herself  broken  the  marriage-bond  of  which  the  church  was 
the  legitimate  issue.  Irrespective  of  the  higher  religious 
(piestious  involved,  it  may  indeed  form  matter  of  astonishment 
to  the  impartial  observer,  that  the  Jewish  nation  should  so 
anxiously  seek  to  disown  one,  who,  speaking  after  tlie  manner 
ot  inan,  forms  the  glory  of  the  race,  the  high  and  culminating 
point  of  their  history — the  Jew,  Christ  Jesus!  That  Jesus 
and  his  apostles — all  Jews — should  be  rejected  and  spoken 
against  by  their  own  countrymen  ;  that  when  heathen  nations 
worship  at  his  tootstool  and  receive  his  laws, — when  their  polity  ; 

and  life  are  cast  in  his  mould, — the  Synagogue  should  continue  to 
detract  and  tlecry  them,  is  in  itself  an  almost  unparalleled 
anomaly,  only  equalled  by  the  similarly  suicidal  attempt  to 
represent  every  Jewish  convert  as  an  impostor.  As  if  this  |  > 
argument  did  not  tell  vvith  tenfold  force  against  the  Jewish 
nation  itself.  One  or  ten  thousand  Jewish-Christian  impostors  ^ 
cannot  destroy  the  vitality  ot  Christianity,  but  each  Jew  whose  ||  j 
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Christian  profession  can  he  cstahlishod  to  have  l)een  a  lie,  is  a 
hlur  iipini  his  people,  and  imist  naturally  relloct  shame  upon  all. 
It  contirms  former  suspicious,  however  unjust  we  know  them  to 
he ;  it  undermines  conUdenee  in  tlie  race,  and  instead  of  being 
matter  tor  triumplnint  exultation  and  parade  before  the 
public,  it  should,  we  might  expect,  be  cause  of  sorrow  and 
shame  to  all.  My  brother  may  be  mistaken — I  may  lament 
anil  seek  to  prevent  his  tall;  but  to  blazon  abroad  and  to  try  to 
convince  the  world  that  a  large  number  of  the  members  of  my 
family  are  ready  to  sell  their  conscience,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
tilthiest  of  lucre  to  make  merchandise  of  what  is  highest  and 
holiest,  is  surely,  if  not  utter  heartlessness,  at  least  a  fatal 
hlimlncss  to  my  own  honour  and  that  of  my  family.  Hut 
enough  of  this;  we  shall  have  again  briefly  to  revert  to  it 
before  we  lay  down  our  pen. 

The  positions  which  our  readers  will  remember  we  not  long 
ago  attcm|)ted  to  establish,*  may  be  summed  up  in  two  state¬ 
ments:  Modern  Judaism  is  an  anachronism  and  an  imj>ossibility  ; 
('ll fist ianifi/  is  the  only  legitimate  development  of  the  ()ld 
Testament  religion.  These  two  conclusions  are  established  by 
Jiisfori/^  and  capal)le  of  abundant  }troof\  We  have  attentively, 
repeatedly,  and  we  hope  calmly,  perused  the  re[)ly  offered  to 
our  remarks  by  the  able  editor  of  the  Jenlsh  Chronicle,  Hut, 
however  readily  we  acknowledge  the  candour  and  courtesy  of 
his  tone  and  the  general  ability  of  his  articles,  the  great  c[ues- 
tions,  which  we  had  raised,  have — at  least,  in  our  oj)iuion — 
been  as  yet  left  untouched.  We  shall  not  deviate  from  the 
path  which  we  had  originally  marked  out  for  ourselves,  nor, 
however  tempting  the  occasion,  be  betrayed  mXo  discumsion.  In 
the  course  <>1‘  our  remarks  on  Miss  Aguilar’s  writings  abundant 
op[)ortnnity  will  occur  for  expressing  our  views.  Meantime  to 
resume  the  thread  of  our  last  article,  we  may  in  a  few 
sentences  run  over  the  ])oints  to  which  the  Jeirish  Chronicle  has 
adverted.  Modern  «Iudaism  has  not  vitality,  it  has  not  a  mission. 

ho  that  has  read  the  sentence  pronounced  on  it  by  the  last 
eighteen  centuries  can  doubt  it?  We  have  never  asserted  that 
the  #lews,  as  a  nation,  have  no  mission  in  the  future;  on  the 
contrary,  we  have  attempted  to  distinguish  between  the  effect 
system  of  Judaism  and  the  living  people,  preserved,  we  believe, 
for  a  high  and  holy  ptirpose.  Wliat  in  the  8ynagogne  lives  and 
operates  on  the  world  is  not  Jewish^  and  what  is  Jewish  does 
not  live  nor  operate.  To  say  that  it  is  the  mission  of  •Judaism 
to  follow  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism  in  their  course 
through  the  world,  in  order  to  testify  against  the  heathen 
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elements  in  these  creeds,  to  bear  witness  by  siifferiniT,  and  to 
preserve  the  Hebrew  lauijuaj^e,  is  not  to  reply  to  our  iiujuiry. 
The  preservation  of  the  Hebrew  lan^ua^e  has  no  necessary  or 
inimecliate  connexion  with  tlie  system  ol  traditionalisin  ;  nor 
was  sutterin;^  lor  conscience*  sake  sjiecially  reserved  lor  tlie 
Syna^^ogue.  Indeed,  in  the  early  a^es  of  Christianity,  the  relation 
;is  between  the  Church  and  the  Syna<^o;j;ue  was  in  this  respect 
reversed.  As  for  the  “heathen  elements’*  in  Christianity,  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  is  meant  by  tliat  expression.  Nothing 
seems  more  plain  than  that  Christianity,  as  a  system  of  belief— 
we  do  not  now  speak  of  the  claims  ol  Jesus  of  Nazjireth — 
either  deserves  our  implicit  belief  or  is  neither  more  nor  less 
then  absolute  blas[)hemy.  To  comj)are  the  claims  of  the  Gospel 
w  ith  tl  iose  of  the  Koran,  or  even  with  the  absurdities  of 
Mormoiiism,  as  the  Jewish  Chronicle  does,  is  almost  to  trifle 
with  the  subject.  Time  and  the  fruits  which  they  have  borne 
have  loiiiT  since  condemned  these  forms  of  misbelief.  We  art*, 
however,  willing  to  ])lace  the  alternative  as  to  the  claims  set  up 
by  the  founders  of  these  systems  on  the  same  basis  with  those 
of  the  Saviour.  C.i ranted,  that  the  founders  of  these  systems 
were  divinely  commissioned  prophets,  whom  to  resist  were 
etpially  erroneous  and  sinful,  or  else  miserable  impostors  aiul 
self-deceivers,  and  their  systems  a  tissue  of  mistake  and 
jiresumption.  What  then?  We  are  willing  to  al)idc  the 
issue  of  the  question — experience  and  history  have  ere  this 
ilecided  it.  How  dillerent  stands  it  with  Christianity,  dee[)ening, 
widening,  strengthening,  as  it  proceeds,  until  we  can  already  in 
the  distaiH^e  discern  the  period  when  its  sway  shall  be  |rna- 
mount.  Hut,  besides,  the  mission  of  J  udaism,  if  it  has  n////,  ctmnut 
be  purely  wynfive.  It  is  lu^t  a  protest ;  it  is  an  exceedingly 
eoinplieated  and  cumbrous  system,  containing  a  great  many  posi¬ 
tive  injnneiions,  extending  tt>  every  possible  and  even  impossible 
circumstance  of  life.  It  will  not  do  for  modern  Judaism  to 
disguise  itself  as  I  nilarianism — the  difference  between  them  is 
most  marked  and  obvious.  NIanifestly  ivabbinism  must  either 
uphold  every  injunction  of  the  fathers,  however  little  support  it 
may  derive  from  the  Hible,  or  else  give  up  traditionalism  us  of 
Divine  autliontif.  Kach  and  all  these  injunctions  claim  to  he 
from  God,  and  to  dismiss  one  is  to  renounce  the  authority  of  all,  as 
all  rest  on  exactly  the  same  basis.  Theneelbrth  Kabbinism  loses 
its  Divine  sanction  and  becomes  merely  matter  of  human  choice 
and  conv(*nience.  I  he  genuine  re[)resentative  of  Judaism  is 
m*t  he  who  picks  and  chooses  from  traditionalism,  but  who 
closely  adheres  to  its  every  injunction  as  being  of  Divine 
authority  and  in  proportion  as  he  adheres  to  it.  In  the  same 
mannei,  the  genuine  representative  of  Christianity'  is  not 
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lu'cossarily  one  is  learned  or  wise,  hut  he  wlio,  whatever  his 
sration  or  education,  suhiuits  most  implicitly  to  the  authority  of 
('’hrist,  and  carries  out  most  faithfully  and  lovinpjly  the  precepts 
of  our  statute  hook,  the  (iospel.  And  herein  lies  one  of  the 
iiKiin  j>ractical  evidences  of  Christianity.  If  the  (lospel  is  often 
“  liitl  from  tlic  wise  and  prudent,  and  revealed  to  hahes” — we 
(f'sire  no  hotter  than  to  have  its  reality  tested  hy  the  spiritual 
transformation  which  it  effects;  not  in  those  who  call  them¬ 
selves  C'liristians,  hut,  in  those  who  really  receive  it  into  their 
hearts.  We  are  willing  to  take  the  humhlcst  Christian,  (in  any 
country),  if  genuine  in  his  obedience  to  the  (lospel  as  the 
exponent  of  our  religion,  and  to  place  him  hy  the  side  of  an 
c(pially  devout  and  genuine  representative  of  Itabhinical 
.ludaism.  We  ask  where  lies  spiritmility,  whose  is  the  religion 
of  truth,  and  to  which  must  success  belong? 

If  fludaism,  ;»s  such,  has  a  mission,  it  must  l)C  its  aim  to 
ciiliee  all  mankind  into  the  pale,  not  of  Unitarianism,  hut  of 
Kahhinism.  For,  if  the  latter  he  the  truthful  exponent  (d‘  the 
Old  d\‘stamont,  it  must  apply  to  all,  and  if  not,  it  wants  Divine 
authority.  In  the  Synagogue  what  was  merely  ty})ical  has  not 
only  been  fully  developed,  hut  enlarged,  and  become  petrilied  ; 
the  Ohl  Testament  dispensation — in  opposition  to  its  doctrines, 
which  are  eternal — has  lost  its  j)re[)aratory,  and  hence  its 
s[»irltual,  character,  and  degenerated  from  ty[)es  full  of  meaning 
int(>  ceremonies  full  ol‘  externalism.  Hut  can  any  one  who 
knows  Kahhiiiical  dudalsin,  and  has  studied  history,  or  thought 
4»n  the  subject,  expect  that  the  world  is  to  become  one  vast 
synagogue!  (ioing  no  further  than  this,  and  leaving  out  ot 
view  the  special  expectations  of  i^ahhinism,  were  it  possible  to 
eoneeivc  a  greater  retrogression?  Happily  on  this  point  we 
are  not  left  to  fight  alone.  Modern  educated  hut  orthod(>x  .lews 
have  not  only  quietly  droj)ped  much,  and  are  preparing  to  drop 
more,  but  hy  far  the  most  lofty  of  modern  .lewish  writers  in 
Hrilain,  Miss  Aguilar,  had  bent  tiie  ccunhined  energies  of  a 
life  of  1  ovc  and  hope  t^>warils  disassociating  the  synagogue  from 
tradition,  and  leading  it  hack  to  th.e  Ohl  Tcsta/nrnl.  How  fiir 
she  succeeded  we  shall  hy-and-hye  learn. 

One  point  only  still  claims  our  attention  —  the  singular 
attempt  to  ascribe  the  destruction  of  .lerusahan,  ‘and  tin;  dis- 
p(‘rsion  of*  the  nation  to  other  causes  than  the  judgment  of  the 
tiod  of  Israel.  Certain  we  arc,  whatever  the  Jnrhh  Chra- 
ntrir  may  say,  that  the  Rabbins,  the  lb*ayer-Hook,  and  the 
nihle,  \n  almost  innumerable  jtassages,  ascribe  these  calamities 
to  a  great  national  apostasy.  What  else  mean  the  threatenings 
in  Deutenmomy  ?  Indeed  the  whole  c(mrse  of  their  history, 
the  express  statements  of  the  Word,  and  the  consciousness  of 
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the  |>coi)lc  themselves,  show  beyond  controversy  that  jjreaj 
national  sins  were  always  visited  by  the  God  of  Israel  witli 
jrreat  national  judgments,  and  that  the  certain  conse(|iieiicc8  ot 
national  apostasy  were  banishment  from  Palestine  and  cunse- 
(pient  persecutions  at  the  hands  of  wicked  men.  The  Ihiby. 
lonisli  captivity  was  the  punishment  of  national  sins.  It  last^ 
onlv  seveutv  vears,  and  was  in  so  far  diflerent  from  the  present 
dispersion  that  the  tlewish  commonwealth  was  not  whollif 
extinguished,  that  speedily  the  temple  rose  again,  and 
typical  services  and  sacrifices,  bearing  relation  to,  and  shared 
in,  by  all  the  people— by  the  extra-l^destinian  Jews  throuir|i 
representatives — were  soon  to  be  restored.  I>ut  this  complete 
desolation  of  eighteen  centuries,  this  shutting  of  the  temple 
and  rendering  Mosaism  impossible — what  meaneth  it  ?  hat 
fearful,  yet  unre|)ent(‘d  sin,  rests  on  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and 
why  has  (iod  rendered  it,  for  eighteen  centuries,  absolutely 
im|M)ssible  to  observe  the  ordinances  of  the  Pentateuch  ?  Has 
not  fludaisin  cejised  as  of  Divine  authority — are  not  the  calami¬ 
ties  of  Israel  of  Divine  judgment — and  does  not  the  coinjdete 
cessation  of  ^losaisin,  now  replaced  by  llabhinism,  indicate  that 
the  pnunised  turning  unto  God  in  the  lands  of  Israel’s  disper¬ 
sion  shall  no  longer  he  connected  with  sacrificial  types,  hut  with 
“  looking  to  Him  whom  we  had  pierced,  and  mourning  over 
Him?” 


E 


On  one  point,  at  least,  both  parties  arc  agreed.  The  Syna¬ 
gogue  and  the  ('hurch  both  regard  the  Old  Testament  as  a 
preparatory  disj)ensation.  It  lays  down  eternal  princi|)Ies,  it 
does  not  carry  them  into  details  ;  it  exhibits  the  unchanging 
basis,  it  iloes  not  rear  the  building  itself.  Doth  the  Church  and 
the  Synagogue  liave  each  attempted  to  expound  and  to  develope 
the  fundament.al  principles  which  both  liave  found  in  the  OKI 
Testament,  and  which  both  have  declared  capable  of,  and 
rc(piiring,  development.  Christianity  is  tlie  Old  Testament 
<levelopment,  iurnislied  by  the  Church  ;  Ilahbinism  that  by 
the  Synagogue.  And  here  we  come  upon  the  fundamental 
mistake  which  underlies  all  Miss  Aguilar’s  attempts,  and 
which  wc  suspect  must  be  extensively  shared  by  others  like- 
minded  with  that  noble  woman.  Utterly  renouncing  and  con¬ 
demning  traditionalism,  she  W’ould  have  stopped  short  at  the 
Old  I  cstament  itself,  forgetful  of  its  prcpanitoiy  character — 
forgetful,  .also,  th.at  the  Church  and  the  Svnagoguc  offer  only 
different  solutions  of  one  and  the  same  question,  ns  to  the  mode 
of  dcvelo|)ing  and  carrying  out  the  fundamental  truths  laid 
down  in  the  Old  lestament.  That  this  ]>rohlem  w’as  necessary, 
that  the  Old  lestament  disjxiisution  was  only  preparatory, 
though  meant  under  other  forms  to  becouie  universal,  needs  na 
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proof.  To  Jew  and  Christian  the  existence  of  Rabhinical 
ordinances,  or  of  the  New  Testament,  is  in  itself  sufheient 
evidence. 

Hnt  before  proceedinfij  further  we  must  introduce  to  our 
readers  Miss  Aguilar,  both  as  an  individual  and  as  an  author. 

'fhe  descendant  of  one  of  those  exiled  families  which  had 
found  in  Entrland  a  resting  place  from  the  fearful  persecutions 
of  Spain,  (iiiACE  Aguilaii  was  born  at  Hackney  in  1816. 
From  her  infancy  she  was  delicate ;  but,  in  proportion  to  her 
feebleness  of  Ixuly  was  her  mental  energy.  From  her  seventh 
vear  she  kept  a  journal,  and  at  twelve  she  wrote  a  little  drama 
called  “Ciustavus  Vasa.”  Soon  her  faculties  expanded,  and 
she  a})pearcd  in  public  as  an  authoress.  Her  education,  with 
the  exception  of  eighteen  months  at  school,  was  conducted 
entirely  by  her  parents,  and  especially  by  her  mother,  to  whose 
afteetion,  worth,  and  character,  if  other  evidence  than  Hrace 
Airuilar  herself  were  reciuired,  ample  testimony  is  borne  in  the 
volumes  betbre  ns.  Music,  poetry,  and  the  study  of  history, 
were  her  favourite  einy)Ioyments.  Hijrhly  imaginative  and 
deeply  sensitive*,  she  clung  with  enthusiasm  to  the  history  of 
her  race,  which  she  surrounded  with  the  halo  of  her  associa¬ 
tions  of  Sinai,  of  ])ro|>hets,  kings,  and  martyrs.  From  early 
youth,  the  Fnglisli  JFihlc  was  her  religious  text-book.  To 
it  she  clung,  and  from  it  she  drew  that  spiritualistic  insj)i- 
ration  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  her  religion  and  the 
pe  culiar  charm  of  her  writings.  Lbdike  the  coarse  vulgarism 
of  those  who  endeavour  to  decry  ami  ridicule  whatever 
they  cannot  understand,  Cirace  Aguilar  loved  all  that  was 
holv,  good,  and  noble.  Deeply  did  she  sympathize  with  all 
that  is  spiritual,  even  though  to  the  end  she  disowned  the 
docfrimil  parts  of  ('hristianity' ;  forgetting  that  if  s{)iritualism  is 
not  to  be  merelv  enthusiasm,  or  to  degenerate  into  sentiment- 
alism.  It  must  rest  on  an  underground  of  religious  truth,  Fre- 
ipieutly  does  she  refer  in  language  of  w'arm  praise  to  the  w  ritings 
and  preaching  of  (Jiristians,  Indeed,  her  own  religious  system 
was  not  that  of  Rabbinical  •ludaism,  but  an  attempt  so  to  modify 
(  hristianity  as  to  render  it  compatible  with  remaining  a  Jewess. 
And,  no  doubt,  she  was  honestlr  convinced  of  the  jiossibility  of 
disencumbering,  on  the  one  hand,  Judaism  from  its  burden  of 
traditionalism,  and  on  the  other,  of  separating  it  from  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  thereby  restoring  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  Nurtured  and  trained  by  the  English  Rible,  she  sought 
to  combine  the  spirituality  of  the  Old  Testament  w  ith  an  anta¬ 
gonism  to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  (iospol.  That  therein 
she  failed,  and  must  have  failed,  needs  no  comment.  Rut  it  is 
more  sad  to  find  how'  little,  apparently,  her  co-religionists  have 
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rtvmpathized  in  her  spiritual  views  and  feelinjj^s.  AVhile  all  Iior 
w(»rks  of  fiction  have  passed  tliroujrh  scvend  editions,  the 
“Jewish  Faith,’*  which,  in  point  of  style,  argument,  and  senti¬ 
ment,  is  at  jmy  rate  e(]ual,  if  not  superior  to  her  other  writ¬ 
ings,  h:us  heen  eleven  years  in  print  without  reaching  a  second 
issue.  So  tlionuighly  did  she  understand  Christianity,  lliat 
<»c(Nu^ionally  slie  describes  in  her  novels  religious  experience  in 
a  manner  which  in  any  other  author  of  her  faith  would  have 
startled  us.  We  give  some  extracts  from  riie  “  Mothers 
Ixecompense,’’  a  talc  written  when  she  was  no  more  than  nine¬ 
teen  vears  old.  One  of  the  sweetest  characters  in  the  novel 
is  dying.  She  leans  on  her  lover,  Herbert  (a  Christian 
minister) : — 


Blessed,  oh  how  blcssf'd  arc  those  who,  conducted  hv  tlu‘  Land) 
of  (lod,  can  siiare  that  ‘ilorv;’  answered  Marv,  with  sudden  enerirv. 
‘  WIjo  can  speak  the  unuttcrahh*  love  which,  while  the  biaiuteous 
earth  yet  retains  tiu*  traces  of  an  awful  curse,  hath  washeil  from 
man  his  sin,  and  takes  from  death  its  sting.’ 

‘‘‘  And  is  it  this  tliought,  this  faith,  which  supports  you  now,  my 
Mary?’  demanded  ll(‘rbert. 

“‘It  is,  it  is,’  she  answered,  fervently.  ‘My  sins  are  washed 
away  ;  my  prayers  are  heard,  for  my  Saviour  pleails,  and  my  liome 
is  prepared  on  high  amid  the  redeemed  and  the  savi'd.  Oh, 
hlesseil  bi*  the  (lod  of  trulli  that  hath  granted  me  tliis  faith.’” — 

Bp.  1-d,  1-  L 


Again  (p.  -Ml),  Herbert  looks  forward  to  the  time  when 
“my  Saviour  mav  call  me  to  himself;”  (p.  4JS)  he  comforts 
dying  children  with  the  fact,  “that  they  were  going  to  Him 
who  had  said:  ‘  Sulfer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  for  of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven;’”  and  in  his  last  sermon 
(pp.  dJb,  *1  l(h,  he  speaks  of  the  departed  as  “encircling  the 
tlirone  of  their  Saviour  in  garments  white  as  snow,”  and  calls 
upon  his  hearers  to  “beseech  Him  to  give  us  that  faith  which 
alone  can  make  us  whole,  ami  give  us  peace  that  we  may  say 
with  (he  venerable  Simeon,  *  Lord,  now  let  test  Jdiou  J’hv  ser- 
vant  (h‘part  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  J  hy  salvation.’” 

\\  e  know'  that  some  mav  characterize  these  sentenecs  as 
penned  bv  the  novelist,  and  describing  the  feelings  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  but  nowise  indicating  the  sympathies  of  the  author.  Nor 
do  we  for  a  moment  assort  that  she  ever  was  a  C'hristian  in  her 
iloctrinal  belief.  J>ut  we  are  too  deeply  convinced  of  her  reli¬ 
gious  tnithfulnc.ss  and  spiritual  reality,  to  set  dow  n  these  things 
to  the  score  of  fiction.  Frobably  she  had  Ixdieved  in  the  reality 
ot  these  expcrimices,  and  w'ould  only  have  disow’iied  their  doc¬ 
trinal  basis.  From  her  own  writings  w’e  shall  by-and-hye 
gather  that  she  did  not  exj»eet  salvation  from  w’ork<,  but  from 
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ijracc.  We  would  almost  venture  aiiotlicr  sugjii^estion  If  these 
lines  should  meet  the  eyes  of  the  friends  of  llie  dead,  let  them 
Ixlieve  that  we  venerate  lier  memory  as  mueli  as  they  can  do. 
Hilt  it  seems  to  us  as  if  we  could  distinguish  two  periods  in  her 
reliijious  history.  In  the  earlier,  according  to  her  own  state¬ 
ment  in  the  Jewish  Faith,”  she  was  imieh  drawn  towards 
Christiar.itv,  read  many  of  our  books,  and  had  intimate  inter¬ 
course  with  devout  C'liristians,  and  that  at  a  time  when  her 
mother  was,  from  sickness,  unable  to  direct  her  inquiries.  It 
was  then,  we  venture  to  suggest,  that  her  faith  assumed  that 
spiritual  character,  w'hich  is  so  peculiarly  un -.Jewish,  and  so 
peculiarly  Christian.  She  next  set  luu'self  to  reconcile  that 
religion  with  .Judaism,  liesortiug  to  the  Bible,  she  found 
in  the  Old  Testament  all  that  she  wished  —  the  substance 
of  every  Christian  doctrine.  Hastily  concluding  that  because 
nuulern  .Jews  are  the  children  of  the  ancient,  modern  Judaism 
is  the  child  of  the  Old  d'estament,  she  stopped  short,  and  it 
became  the  double  task  of  her  life  to  prove  tiuit  the  Old 
Testament,  and  not  traditionalism,  was  the  religion  ol’  the  Syna¬ 
gogue,  and  that  Christianity  was  needless,  as  all  the  Church 
claimed  as  peculiarly  hers,  was  found  in  the  Old  C/Ovenaut. 
('onnected  with  the  positive  paii:  of  her  religion  was  what  we 
may  call  its  vctjuiivv.  or  ajiologetic  asjieet,  in  which  she  in¬ 
creasingly  endeavoured  to  satisfy  her  own  mind  and  that  of 
others,  that  when  Christianity  developed  and  explained  the 
Old  dVstament,  it  went  beyond,  and,  therefore,  as  she  errone¬ 
ously  inferred,  contravimed  the  Ohl  d'estanumt.  Her  mistake 
lay  in  not  perceiving  that  the  elements  and  the  sjiirit  of  her 
own  ndigion  were  essentially  non-.Jewish — as  even  the  notes 
ajipended  to  one  of  her  books  by  a  .Ji'wish  editor  might  have 
couvinc(‘d  her — and  that  the  New  I )isp(msation  must  have 
(‘ularged  and  further  unfolded  the  Hid.  Hut  could  she  who 
so  thought,  felt,  and  wrote,  think  lightly  of  .Jesus  —  of 
Ilis  work  and  words?  We  will  not  venture  to  intrude 
further.  We  have,  indeed,  asked  ourselves  —  Had  she  iu> 
secrig  misgiving? — did  not  this  spiritual  (diristianity,  whose 
spirit  she  breathed,  even  while  she  contradi(*ted  its  doctrines, 
apjaair  to  her  an  unsolved  mystery,  over  which  a  dark  veil 
hung?  At  any  rate,  we  know  she  did  share  in  the  im|dicit 
reliance  on  nalemption  through  Divine  love  and  grace— not  by 
works,  and  this  is  the  essential  and  f'undamental  doctrine  of 
^  hristianity.  d'his  hope  expressed  itself  in  ail  her  writings, 
and  never  more  firinlv  than  on  her  death-bed?  Her  likimess 
IS  prefixed  to  the  volume  from  which  we  have  above  maile 
extracts.  Those  large,  deej),  lustrous  eyes  are  now  (dosed 
ui  death ;  tliat  melancholy  smile  has  for  ever  disappeared 
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Ir«mi  her  expressive  features ;  that  graceful,  lovinof  Hebrew 
face  and  form  is  laid  low  in  the  p^rave.  She  is  rciuoved 
beyond  the  region  of  doubt  and  controversy, — she  has  seen  and 
known  the  truth, — her  dilHcnlties  are  all  cleared,  and  her 
spiritual  faith  has,  we  doubt  not,  received  at  the  hand  of  a 
gracious  Father  its  full  completion.  After  having  watched  hv 
the  death-bed  of  a  father,  shared  the  sorrows  and  anxieties  of 
her  inotlier  and  brotliers,  she  departed  tliis  life  at  Frankforr, 
during  a  temporary  residence  there,  in  her  thirty-first  year. 
When  she  could  no  longer  articulate,  she  continued  to  spell 
willi  her  fingers  the  words:  “Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I 
trust  ill  Him  and  in  this  faith  she  fell  asleep.  Pilgrim  on  life’s 
rough,  tangled  path,  who  strugglest  with  doubt,  darkness,  and 
sin,  .stop  short  and  cull  a  flower  from  the  grave  of  one  of  the 
purest  and  sweetest  sister-spirits.  In  the  hope  of  a  blessed 
resurrection, — lietjuiescal  in  pace! 

Ha«l  Miss  Aguilar  been  still  spared  to  us,  we  should  have 
felt  it  the  duty  of  the  critic  to  enter  in  detail  on  a  review  of 
her  writings.  Hut  this  the  well-meritetl  popularity  of  her 
works  renders  at  present  needless.  All  her  works  of  fiction 
have  a  high  moral  aim,  and  breathe  a  pure  and  elevated 
spirituality,  i  o  woman  was  her  peculiar  mission ;  and  home, 
its  duties,  wants,  and  joys,  are  her  chosen  theme.  The  interest 
attaidiing  to  her  tales  is  sustained  throughout,  and  any  defects, 
or  ratlu‘r  exul)eranees,  in  her  style,  diminish  with  every  page 
we  advanci*.  Hut  es|)ecially  is  it  the  lofty  aim  of  these  writings 
— the  training  of  the  heart — which  commends  them  in  these 
days  of  sordid  worldliness  and  selfishness,  as  one  of  the  great 
means  for  educating  woman.  We  are  not  of  the  number  of 
those  who  absidutely  condemn  all  works  of  fiction.  The  danger 
lies  in  their  choice^  which  in  most  cases  is  in  pro[)()rtion  to  their 
unreality  and  intoxi(*ating  power,  and  in  their  excess  whicli 
uinluly  stimulates  the  fancy,  and  unfits  for  life.  Hut  when  we 
look  at  the  flaunted  products  of  some  of  our  boarding-schoob, 
with  hollowness  and  unwomanliness  in  their  very  apjiearanee, 
we  couhl  wish  that  they  turned  aside  to  read  some  of 
Aguilar’s  tales  of  life  and  of  home,  and  that  they  learned  to 
undiustand  and  to  sympathize  with  her  spirit. 

A  somewhat  more  detailed  examination  will  he  necessary 
to  make  our  readers  acajuainted  with  Grace  Aguilar’s 
religimis  writings.  The  first  in  order  of  time  is  the 
“  Spirit  (*f  Judaism,”  which  appeared  in  1842,  as  part  of  Hie 
“tlowish  Miscellany,’’  uinler  the  auspices  of  an  American 
society,  and  edited,  with  notes,  by  a  Mr.  Isaac  Leescr, 
apparently  a  .lewish  preacher  in  Philadelphia.  Nothing  seems 
to  us  more  incongruous  than  the  spirit  of  the  author  and 
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that  ol*  editor.  Miss  Aguilar  ein[>hatically  rejects  tra¬ 
ditionalism.  She  would  derive  lier  relii^ioii  from  the  Hihle 
unlv.  When,  as  in  later  works,  she  appeals  to  rabhins,  it  is 
not  to  derive  doctrines,  but  to  show  that  their  sayings  con¬ 
tinued  those  of  the  Bible,  and  breathed  the  same  spirit.  She 
holds  that  mere  formalism,  which  is  the  conseciueuce  of  tradi¬ 
tionalism,  infallibly  leads  the  thinking  and  the  serious  to  seek 
refuire  in  the  Church,  where  true  spirituality  is  found.  In 
neitiier  of  these  two  opinions  does  Mr.  Isaac  Leeser  agree  with 
Miss  Aguilar.  According  to  him,  “it  is  too  evident  tor  denial  by 
the  most  prejudiced,”  that  traditionalism  constitutes  the  oral 
law,  and  is  l)inding,  unless  it  tlatly  contradicts  Scripture  or 
legitimate  deductions  from  it.  lie  allows  that  some  rabbinical 
things  arc  of  no  value;  he  would  have  us  reject  these,  but 
retain  the  main  body  of  traditionalism.  We  will  not  stop 
to  discuss  by  what  warrant  he  rejects  some  parts,  and  retains 
the  rest;  for  if  one  part  is  Divine,  the  rest  which  comes  to  us 
with  the  same  authority,  and  with  exactly  the  same  demands 
on  our  faith  and  obedience,  must  be  eipially  so.  Only  we 
would  like  to  know  the  exact  canon  according  to  which  he 
or  others  separate  and  sift  this  mass.  Manifestly,  if  Mr. 
Ijccser  is  right,  the  whole  of  Miss  Aguilar’s  position  and  argu¬ 
ment  are  surrendered.  Between  the  text  and  the  notes  an 
irreconcileable  ditlerence  obtains.  Nor  does  he  share  our 
author's  fear  that  formalism  may  drive  the  thinking  to  the 
Church;  “The  dew  embraces  Christianity,  if  at  all,  by 
his  desire  for  some  tangible  advantage  which  his  change  is 
supposed  to  bring,  or  from  a  mere  ignorance  of  the  j)rinciples 
of  his  own  belief.”  It  is,  then,  to  ignorance,  or  else  to  gross, 
seltish  fraudulence,  that  Mr.  Leeser  \vould  attribute  the  orltrin 
i)f  that  band  which  commenced  with  the  conversion  of  a  fJidin, 
and  of  a  Paul,  and  includes  the  whole  scries  of  distinguished 
converts  down  to  the  late  sainted  Neander  !  They  are  all  either 
rogues  or  fools.  When,  in  the  warmth  of  our  first  confession 
— for  w'c  are  not  ashamed  to  rank  ourselves  with  the  des|)ised — 
wc  read  these  sentences,  we  were  not  indeed  astonished  at  this 
r(‘proach  of  the  Cross,  l)ut  \ve  could  not  helj)  feeling  mingled 
ind  ignation  and  pain.  Since  then  we  have  heard  it  often  repeated, 
and  we  fear,  at  least  implied,  even  in  the  columns  of  the 
Jt'wish  Chronicle,  to  the  learning  and  talent  of  whose  editor 
we  have  here  and  elsewhere  borne  our  testimony.  Time  and 
experience  has  removed  the  indignation  which  such  exjiressions 
used  to  call  forth,  while  they  have  only  deepened  the  pang. 
Is  Christianity  then  really  so  foolish  and  untenable,  that  no 
dew,  except  he  be  an  idiot  ora  cheat,  can  embrace  it?  (Jr 
is  this  onlv  said  to  sow  distrust  and  disunion  in  the  hearts 
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of  (lentile-Cliristians?  .Jewish  converts  —  we  mean  tliuso 
who  <lcs(‘rve  that  name  —  arc  neitlier  inordinately  zealous, 
nor  thev  pour  contempt  on  the  faitli  of  tlieir  ancestors. 
It  has  been  the  sharj)cst  ])an<;  in  their  reliiJtioiis  history 
to  separate  themselves  tVom  the  religion  of  those  whom  tlun* 
love,  and  will  continue  to  love.  l>ut  as  Miss  Aguilar  says: 
“  We  must  not  remain  Hebrews  only  because  our  fatliers 
were.’’  lu  heart;  converts  are  still  .lews.  They  reckon  them¬ 
selves  j)art  of  the  .lewish  ])(‘ople,  and  arc  willing  to  share  aiiv 
shame  or  persecution  which  may  befall  the  nation  as  such. 
Hut  from  religious  conviction — some  after  a  long  and  hard 
strugiilc — thev  have  ])rol’essed  the  faith  to  Avhich,  according  to 
their  belief,  the  Old  Testament  had  pointed,  and  from  wliicli 
the  Synagogue  has  deviated  into  formalism.  Is  it  to  be  over 
zealous  or  to  pour  contempt  on  the  creed  of  their  fathers  to 
state  all  this,  or  though  suspected  and  coldly  looked  at 
l)v  many  in  the  Ohurch,  and  scorned  or  condemned  l)v 
more  in  the  Synagogue,  to  devote  their  lives  to  this  task? 
Is  it  not  possible  to  unite  warm,  national,  and  familv 
attachments  in  connexion  with  the  Synagogue  to  conscientious 
(diristian  convictions?  We  v(‘nture  emphatically  to  assert, 
if  is  ]K)ssi/>/f  (1)1(1  (ici)t(iL  d  liat  there  have  been  many  ignorant 
and  many  deceivers  among  professing  converts,  even  as  there 
are  among  prol’essing  .lews,  we  do  not  deny.  I>ut  the  charge 
as  ;ipplying  to  .lewisli  converts  generally,  w'c  indignantly  repel, 
knowing  that  among  them  are  some  of  the  best,  the  noblest, 
the  purest,  the  most  unselHsh  and  devoted  of  the  earth. 

Let  the  rcad(‘r  forgive  what,  perhaps,  may  appear  in  part 
a  digression.  We  hasten  to  ac(juaint  liim  with  the  groat 
outlines  of  her  argument,  and  occasionally  stop  to  consider 
and  to  exphiin.  We  luive  already  hinted  that  the  “Spirit 
of  .ludaiMu"  is  based  on  Dent.  vi.  4 — 1).  The  first  ehaj4er 
dwells  (»n  the  avowal  of  the  unity  of  (iod,  and  the  duties 
which  this  ]>rofession  im]dies.  Miss  Aguilar  rightlv  observes 
that,  “the  nure  avowal  of  a  belief  in  unity”  cannot  “be 
acceptable  to  our  (ukI.  Such  profession  implies  a  remem¬ 
brance  of  (lod's  mercies  to  Israel,  and  also  of  His  judgments 
causcil  by  their  sins,  of  whicli  the  greatest  called  Ibrtli  that 
direct  judgment,  viz.,  their  present  desolation  and  dispersion. 
We  invite  sptrial  attention  to  the  passage  referring  to  the 
last  and  <*rowning  sins: — 

“  Facu  wlicn  to  give  time  for  amendment  and  repentaneo  our 
Father  protected  us  in  tiic  land  of  our  first  captivitv,  and  per¬ 
mitted  us  not  only  to  return  at  tlic  end  of  thn*eseorc  aiid  ten  vears, 
hut  held  forth  the  promise  of  a  S.avioiir,  through  whom  lie  would 
redeem  the  world,  ir  we  gave  up  our  sinful  ways,  and  sought  the  law 
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of  Moses  to  bid  it  rosumo  its  pristine  holiness  ainonj^st  ns  ;  oven 
these  oilers  we  rep'cted ;  and  as  we  persevered  iii  iniquity,  or  rather, 
sunk  deeper  and  deeper  into  sin,  the  Messiah  eaine  not ;  we  were  in 
no  stat(' to  receive  him;  and  the  measure  of  (Jod’s  wratli  so  loni; 
withheld,  11  is  justice  peremptorily  commanded  should  bo  hurled 
unflinchingly  upon  us.  Why  wt're  wt?  exj)osed  to  such  awful  horrors 
at  the  siege  and  destruction  of  derusalem  ?  AVhy  have  we  been  per¬ 
secuted,  and  expelled  from  almost  every  land  where  our  weary  feet 
found  rest  ?  .  .  .  lleeause  we  have  sinned  ;  according  to  the  mercy 
that  wo  scorned,  so  great  hath  been,  will  be,  our  chastisement.” — 

r.  22. 


These  sentences  arc  deej)Iy  interesting.  They  express  belief 
in  a  coining  iMessiiih  whose  work  it  should  be  fo  redeem  the 
world — a  creed  this  essentially  Christian,  and  very  ditferent 
from  that  of  the  Synagogue  generally,  which  either  transl’orins 
the  ^lessiah  into  the  wretched  abstraction  of  national  liberty, 
or  else  looks  for  a  temporal  deliverer  to  restore  the  national 
glory  of  Israel.  But  Miss  Aguilar  also  adopts  the  .Jewish 
notion  that  this  Ivedeemer  was  kept  back  by  Israel’s  sin — a 
notion  as  contrary  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  Uedeemer  of 
the  world  may  be  expected  to  come  .as  it  is  unseriptural.  And 
whaty  we  again  ask,  was  that  one  gri'at  sin  which  caused  the 
destruction  of  .Jerusalem,  led  to  all  the  present  misery,  and 
still  retards  the  coming  of  Me.ssiah?  Surelv'  it  must  bear  iiro- 
portion  to  the  greatness  of  the  judgment,  and  must  consist  in 
some  definite  act,  apparent  to  men  generally.  But  if  the 
nagogiie  is  correct  in  its  religious  jirofessiou,  the  .Jews 
are  at  this  moment  zealous  observers  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  not  liable  to  any  judgment,  great  or  small.  In  view  of 
these  sins,  individual  repentance  is  the  duty  of  Israel,  although 
m  itself  insiifiicieiit  to  procure  deliverance. 


“  Xo  eiforts  of  our  own,  howevcT  great  and  magnanimous  they  he. 
can  work  out  our  redmuption.  Ills  mercy,  omnilii^  «*ven  as  lli.s 
creating  word,  is  all-sulUcient ;  but  the  frtfs}  in  fhnf  mercy  is  not  of 
itselt  enough  to  obtain  salvation.  Our  leather  rejects  those  who  do 
good,  trusting  in  their  own  righteousne.ss  to  save  them,  looking  to 
their  own  works  to  {)urchase  redemption;  hut  Ho  equally  nqticts 
those,  who  supinely  sit,  contented  to  trust  in  His  word,  and  think 
nothing  depends  upon  themselvi*s.  As  works  without  faith  are 
unacceptable,  so  equally  is  faith  without  works.” 


And  Israel  is  cncour.agcd  by  promises  of  ultimate  recovery. 
It  is  Israel’s  to  prove — 

“  That  w  e  deem  the  promise  of  a  Messiah,  and  nalemption  so  clear 
and  certain,  that  we  would  do  all  in  our  power,  by  tin*  (‘ircumcision 
ot  our  hearts  and  removal  of  our  evil  propeiisiLies,  to  draw’  it  nearer. 
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.  .  .  .  AVt*  :in'  not  rriectiuh  tlioui^b  tor  a  while  sufteriiiiT;  Goil’s  dis. 
plrjiHurt*.  HIh  llolv  Spirit,  the  si^ht  of  Ills  countenance,  are  indted 
for  a  time  vNithdrawn,  but  not  for  ever.  Hvery  |)ai,^e  almost  of  the 
Sacrtal  Scriptures  teems  witli  the  conviction,  that  it  depends  on  us, 
in  a  measure,  to  hasten  or  retard  the  cominj;  of  the  S(Ui  of  David.” 


Statements  like  these  present  a  singularly  contradictory  mea¬ 
sure  o\'  truth  and  error,  (hi  the  one  hand,  we  have  ardent 
expectations  of  a  Kedeeiner,  and  acknowledgment  that  the 
Ihdv  Spirit  is  withdrawn;  on  the  other,  it  is  expected  that  in 
this'  state  men  ean  repent,  from  a  vague  sin  which  they  do 
not  know,  and  thereby  hasten  the  eoming  of  the  Kedoemer. 
What  are  the  sins  to  he  eonfessed,  repented,  and  forsaken? 
Israel  believes  in  the  Unity  of  (rod,  and  has  done  so  ever 
since  the  return  from  Habvlon.  Is  it  nceessarv  to  be  vet 
nmre  punctilious  in  outward  observances?  Or  are  these 
observances  to  be  relimpiished  ?  Or  does  Israel’.s  great  sin 
consist  oidv  in  ordinary  short-comings?  If  so,  Messiah  will 
never  come  to  Israel. 

Mi  ss  Aguilar  next  ineuleates  charity,  especially  towards 
(diristians.  Too  often  “does  the  presumptuous  and  haughty 
Hebrew,  imitating  the  Pharisee,  dare  to  say,  their  prayers  are 
less  acee|)table  than  his.”  True,  “a  veil  is  thrown  over  their 
belief.”  Ibit  “it  is  of  (tod  that  they  are  not  yet  ])crmit- 
ted  to  walk  in  the  path  of  light  vouchsafed  to  us.”  And  has 
not  trtiditionalism  well  nigh  extinguished  even  the  sjiirituality 
of  Old  Testament  tludaism?  “Abuses,  iniipiities,  idle  fables, 
spiritless  ami  uninspired  customs,  have  been  permitted  not  alone 
to  enter,  but  to  continue  and  increase.”  “  Why  should  we 
cond(‘mn  the  custom  of  seeking  converts?  If  but  to  too  many 
the  Jewish  religion  is  allowed  to  bring  no  comfort,  no  devotion, 
no  spirit, — and  it  is  from  these  misguided  ones  the  whole  reli¬ 
gion  is  regarded, — why  should  we  be  angry  w  ith  the  wish  to 
leail  us  where  these  blessings  are  supposed  to  be  found?” 

C^hapt(*r  II.  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  an  ex[)osition  of  what 
it  is  tt»  love  (lod  with  all  the  heart.  Amid  much  that  is  true, 
eloquent,  and  beautiful,  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  that  the 
.lews,  “even  more  than  the  Xazarene,  have  cause  to  feel,  ‘  We 
love  Him  because  He  first  loved  us;*”  and  by'  rendering  Him 
the  homage  of  love  to  prove  that  there  is  no  “truth  in  what 
they  [C'hristians]  allege,  that  they’ have  more  cause  to  love  Him 
than  f/r  [.It‘ws]  hare,^^  The  conclusion  of  this  chapter, 
showing  how  we  mav  learn  to  love  (lod  by^  thinking  how 
much  He  has  loved  us,  and  recognising  His  character,  is 
extremely  touching  and  beautiful. 

C'hapter  III.  details  tlie  ideas  involved  in  the  command 
to  love  (lod  with  all  our  soul.  Here  Miss  A«milar  indicates 
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gnive  defects  in  the  rcliijious  life  of  tlie  tlcws.  Either 
the  IVihle  is  neglected  for  the  writings  of  the  lv:ibhins, 
or  no  more  than  the  Sabbath  portions  are  roatl,  or  at  least 
the  lial)itual  use  of  the  English  i>ible,  which  is  alone 
intelligil)le  to  most,  is  withheld  from  the  youth  of  both  sexes. 
Oar  author  dreads  such  neglect  as  the  occasion  of  many  leaving 
the  Synagogue.  This,  no  doubt,  is  in  great  i>art  true.  The  mere 
witldiolding  the  Dible  in  the  mother  tongue,  or  putting  it  in 
llie  hacUground,  is  sntficient  evidence  that  modern  .Judaism  is 
other  than  tlie  religion  of  Moses  and  i>f  David.  “  To  study 
tlie  llible  aright,”  Miss  Aguilar  observes,  ‘‘demands  laith  and 
prayer.”  On  both  these  points,  and  on  the  mistake  in  modern 
eilucation  of  attempting  to  give  a  mere  superlioial  gloss  without 
a  relifious  training  of  the  heart,  we  are  (juite  at  one  with 
Miss  Aguilar.  Indeed  many  sentences  in  this  chapter  read 
entirely  like  those  of  a  Cliristiau  writer. 

In  some  respects  Chapter  IV.,  which  explains  how  we  are  to 
love  (lod  with  all  our  miyhty  is  the  most  interesting  in  tlie 
hook.  The  duty  Implies  active  service  of  (iod,  coupled  with 
universal  love,  and  a  desire  to  make  manifest  to  others  the 
hlcssediiess  of  His  law.  In  Miss  Aguilar’s  view,  the  latter  dues 
not  iiujily  attem[)ts  at  converting  others,  as  however  mistaken 
their  ereed  may  he,  the  piety  of  every  religion  is  acee[)tahle  to 
(lod — a  view  this  so  manifestly  erroneous,  as,  we  are  sure,  to 
strike  every  reader.  All  we  require  “  is  to  make  manifest 
the  superior  blessings  of  religion  [generally]  over  mere  worldly 
pleasures.”  l>ut  too  often  the  Hebrew  either  forgets  the 
spirit  of  his  religion  “in  the  heartless  repetition  of  anthiuated 
fornis,”  or  else  leaves  these  forms  to  embrace  another  religion. 
And  yet  sjiecial  duty  devolves  on  him.  He  ought  to  prove 
by  his  spirituality  the  truth  of  his  creed,  rather  than  found 
it  “on  the  falsity  and  degradation  of  the  Christian.”  Active 
honevolence,  also,  which  manifests  itself  in  kindness  to  hod^ 
and  soul,  is  our  duty.  Tlie  education  of  the  .Jewish  poor  is 
to  he  the  object  of  chief  attention,  with  the  view  of  delivering 
them  “  from  the  trammels  of  tradition  which  must  increase  in 
incomprehensible  obscurity  with  each  new  generation,”  and 
ot  indneiiig  them  “  to  rise  su[)erior  to  tlie  superstitions  of 
tradition  and  prejudice,  which  have  shackled  them  so  long.” 

Cliapter  details  the  duties  iueumhent  on  Israelites ; 
warning,  however,  at  the  outset,  against  all  scll-riglitconsiiess 
or  liope  of  gaining  heaven  by  our  own  merits.  l\issing  over 
some  historical  inaccuracies  of  Miss  Aguilar,  as  to  the  time  and 
le  manner  in  which  the  prayers  of  the  Synagogue  originated, 
we  hasten  to  C’hapter  VI.,  which  furnishes  “  liiiits  on  the  rcli- 

M  iss  Aouilar  draws  a 


gious  instruct  ion  of  the  Hebrew  youth.” 
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melancholy  but  too  true  picture  of  the  religious  training  of 
Jewish  children.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  two  extremes 
of  infidelity  and  ]>ure  Kal/hinism,  the  Jewish  child  is  initiated 
in  certain  torins;  he  goes  to  the  synagogue  and  joins  in  prayers 
otferod  in  a  dead  language,  while  no  provision  is  made  for  tlie 
training  of  his  heart  and  soul.  Hence  «Judaisin  is  too  often 
reg:irded  as  an  heirloom,  which  he  were  too  glad  had  not 
devolved  on  him.  He  clings  to  it  as  an  historical  idea,  and 
because  he  has  no  better  c(mvictions.  In  few  cases  only  does 
the  historical  attachment  to  the  Synagogue  give  place  to  enthu- 
si‘.vsm  ;  in  still  fewer  to  real  conviction.  Miss  Aguilar  lavs 
special  stress  on  the  duty  devolving  on  Hebrew  mothers  to 
remedy  this  defect,  to  teach  their  children  to  pray,  and  to 
understand  (rod's  dealings  with  Israel,  especially  as  to  their 
]>resent  rejection,  which  might  readily — and  is  it  not  true?— 
lead  them  to  the  belief  that  it  was  due  to  the  crucifixion  of 
('hrist.  Lastly,  our  author  draws  in  glowing  colours  the  bles¬ 
sings  and  the  comforts  of  real  religion,  and  especially  of  spiritual 
•I  udaism. 

AVe  close  our  rapid  review  of  this  book  by  briefiv 
noticing  Cha|)tcrs  VII.  and  \  III.  The  former  bears  on 
the  spirit  of  religi(m  as  pervading  our  conduct.  Tlie  first  wish 
to  which  M  iss  Aguilar  gives  utterance  is,  that  instead  of 
attending  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  Jews  would  indulge  more 
in  religious  e(mversation.  One  of  the  most  precious  aids  to 
this  is  friendship,  wlien  based  on  religious  principles.  Such 
may  he  formed  between  devout  Jews  and  Christians;  indeed 


Miss  Aguilar  deems  it  ])ossihle  that  a  deeper  response  may  bo 
found  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  The  study  of  history,  of 
works  of  fiction  properly  selected,  of  art  and  of  nature,  should 
he  |)orvade(l  by  the  same  <levout  spirit,  and  will  entail  a  blessing 
sueh  as  adherence  to  form,  however  strict,  could  never  have 
secured. 

'The  last  elrapter  of  the  lumk  is  devoted  to  an  attempt  at 
IHunting  out  the  connexion  between  the  spirit  and  the  forms  of 
«1  udaism.  1  he  latter  are  supj)osed  to  he  binding  on  the  Jew's  as 
the  deseondants  ot  him  with  whom  Ciud  entered  into  covenant, 
and  intended  to  mark  a  line  ot  separation  bctw'cen  Israel 
and  the  (i entiles.  (H)servaiu*e  of  these  forms  is,  therefore, 
necessary  for  those  who  would  share  in  the  promises  a[>plviug 
to  the  Jews.  According  to  this  reasoning,  the  huv  of  Moses 
is  chiefly  ilesigned  tor  national  piir[>oscs ;  proving,  as  w’C 
have  said  ahoVi\  tliat  Mersaism,  as  a  form  of  revealed  redigiou, 
could  net  he  ultimate  or  designed  lor  mankind  generallv,  hut 
iim<t  in  due  time  give  place  to  a  more  universal  form. 

Miss  Aguilar  s  **  tiewisli  baith  ’  is  a  iiiucli  larger  work  than 
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the  “  Spirit  of  Judaism,”  but  traverses  very  nearly  the  same 
crnmiid.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  letters  addressed  to  an 
Inquirini^  Jewess,  and  is  intended  to  convey  reli<;ious  instruc¬ 
tion  in  a  popular  form.  The  truth  and  authority  of  the  Bible 
form  the  main  subject  of  discussion.  Decided  opposition  to 
traditionalism  ajipears  in  this  work  also,  although  not  with 
the  same  decision  as  formerly,  and  formalism  rather  than 
traditionalism  is  held  up  to  reprobation.  Doctrinal  state¬ 
ments  are,  in  general,  lightly  set  by,  and  peculiar  emphasis 
is  laid  on  spirituality.  ^liss  Aguilar  cannot  deny  that 
anscriptiiral  forms  and  customs,  unwarranted  by  the  Word  of 
(iod,  have  crept  into  the  Synagogue  ;  but  she  thinks  they  owed 
their  origin  to  times  of  iicrscciition.  We  must  correct  this 
statement,  and  assure  our  readers  that  tlewish  traditionalism 
dates  from  a  period  antecedent  to  these  troubles.  ^lor 
can  we  agree  with  her,  that  sucli  innovations  do  not 
tarnish  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  the  AVord  of  (u)d.  Tradi¬ 
tionalism  breathes  a  spirit  totally  ditlerent  in  its  essence,  and 
not  only  in  its  forms,  from  that  of  the  OKI  Testament.  It  is 
altogether  beside  the  point  for  Aliss  Aguilar  to  appeal  to  the 
law  of  ^Moscs,  and  especially  to  ])oint  to  the  teaeliing  ol‘  the 
prophets  as  inculcating  sjiiritiial  religion.  We  are  ready  and 
willing  to  take  these  inspired  oracles  as  our  gui<les,  but  we 
maintain  that  they  are  only  followed  by  Cliristianity,  while 
traditionalism  is  a  religion  historically  connected  with,  but  not 
derived  from,  the  <  )ld  Testament.  Another  sad  misunderstand¬ 


ing,  to  which  we  fear  the  tejiching  of  some  Christians  may 
have  given  point,  is  this,  that  Christianity  represents  the 
IVntateiich  as  holding  forth  a  law  only  to  be  abrogated,  a  God 
who  is  only  a  stern  .ludge,  and  commandments  “of  fire  and 
blood.”  But  what  is  the  truth?  The  Gospel  teaches  what 
our  own  ex[)erience  attests — that  it  is  impossible  for  any  man 
to  keep  the  whole  law,  and  that,  therefore,  all  men  are  sinners; 


that  God  is  just  indeed,  and  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty, 
hut  that  His  love  is  unspeakable,  and  has  manifested  itself  iu 
the  gift  of  a  Divine  Saviour;  that  the  Alosaic  law  was  indeed 


pure  and  s[)iritual  in  its  import,  but  preparatory;  that  it  was 
not  abolished  or  altered,  but  fulfilled — its  ceremonial  part  by 
the  work  of  (Mirist,  and  its  moral  ordinances  by  the  Spirit  who 
dwells  in  the  hearts  of  believers.  We  cannot  stop  to  discuss 
•some  |)ecidiar  views  of  Miss  Aguilar,  but  we  must,  at  least 


generally,  note  wherein  we  agree  with  her,  aiid  wherein  we 
ditler.  We  agree  with  her  in  deriving  religiou  from  tlie  Ihble 
pnly,  in  pointing  especially  to  the  Psalms  and  to  the  Pro[)hets, 
in  recommending  faith  and  [)rayer,  and  iu  aiming  after  pure 
spiritualism  of  heart,  thought,  and  life.  But  we  (lisaLTrcic  with 
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her  on  almost  every  doctrinal  statement.  Tlio  first  point  to 
which  we  call  attention,  is  her  view  of  the  sinfnlncssof  Ininum 
nature,  the  possil)ility  of  ohoosin"  f^ood,  and  thus  ^aininj:^  life. 
>fiss  Aj^nilar  allows  that  since  the  fall  of  Adam,  man  is  inclinc.l 
to  evil,  and  she  speaks  of  innate  or  natural  sin.  l>ut  by  this 
she  only  means  a  natural  ])reponderanee  ot  the  earthly  over  thu 
sj)iritual  part  of  our  nature,  and  the  difticulty  or  impossibility 
of  attaining  j)erfection.  Most  strangely  and  inconsistently,  she 
denies  that  Adam's  sin  either  condemned  him  or  his  descend¬ 


ants.  Miss  Aguilar  further  misunderstands  Christianity  when 
she  says  that  we  believe,  on  the  one  hand,  “  that  unless 
baptized,  and  so  through  his  sj)onsors  receiving  Jesus,  man  is 
lost  eternally;”  and  on  the  other,  that  the  most  impious  may 
be  saved  “if  he  only  declare  his  belief  in  *Jesus.”  The 
i’ormer,  hap[)ily,  is  the  opinion  of  only  few,  and  has  no 
foundation  in  the  Gospel.  The  latter,  if  implying  that  a 
wicked  man  need  only  make  a  profession  of  faith,  in  order 
to  bo  saved,  is  so  manifestly  opposed  to  many  passages  in 
the  New  Testament,  that  we  can  only  wonder  at  the 
statement.  Again,  it  implies  a  strange  inconsistency  with 
her  own  former  statements,  and  with  those  of  llie  Bible, 


when  Miss  Aguilar  limits  the  conse<picnccs  of  Adam’s  sin 
oi  to  this  life,  and  maintains  they  do  not  a[)|)ly  to  the  soul, 
nor  to  the  state  after  death.  In  her  view  sin  docs  iiot  mingle 
with  our  every  thought,  feeling,  and  action  ;  and,  though  we 
should  have  expected  diifcrent  from  her  premises,  she  believes 
that  man  is  capable  of  fulfiHing  the  law  and  thereby  attracting 
to  himself  the  favour  of  God.  It  needs  no  argument  to  prove 
the  ineonsistenev  of  luu*  reasoning  and  the  contrariety  of  those 
positions  with  her  own  felt  sense  of  the  need  of  Divine  mercy 


in  salvation.  Truth  to  say,  her  principles,  consistently  carried 
out,  would  inevitably  have  led  to  Christianity.  Only  to  one 
other  point  shall  we  advert,  partly  because  of  its  dilliciilty 
and  partly  beeause  of  its  importance — we  mean  the  institution 
of  saeriliees.  So  far  as  we  know  there  are  only  three  theories 
on  the  subject.  All  parties  are  agreed  that  they  are  not 
what  w’c  would  call  real  acts  of  w'orship.  It  is  evident  that, 
in  themselves,  they  are  nothing — God  could  not  be  reconciled 
or  plc.ised  by  the  shedding  of  l lie  blood  of  a  poor  helpless  beast. 
Xor  are  they,  like  prayer,  praise,  or  deeds  of  self-devotion, 
genuine  woi'ship  of  Him  who  is  a  spirit  and  must  le 
worshipped  vi  s/iin't  and  in  truth,  Maimonidcs  and  many 
others,  .lews  anil  Christians,  regard  sacritices  as  having  been 
merely  an  aceomiinxlation  to  Jewish  w'cakiiess,  intended  to 
render  innoxious  the  heathen  practices  ami  thus  to  restore 
them  purified  to  Israel.  This  view  Miss  A’^uilar  shares. 
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Blit  in  ihiit  case  sarrifioe  could  ncitlier  1‘orin  tlie  central  part 
o{'  tlic  Mosaic  institutions — as  every  impartial  reader  ot‘  the 
IVntatcuch  must  allow  it  docs — nor  could  it  well  he  reconciled 
wiih  the  idea  of  the  Mosaic  religion,  which  in  every  respect 
separates  Israel  from  heathenism,  even  in  the  smallest  matters ; 
n()r  would  such  an  accommodation  agree  with  the  character 
of  tiehovah;  nor,  lastly,  will  it  comport  with  the  notion  of 
J\lis>  Aguilar  and  of  other  .lews,  as  to  the  future  restoration 
of  sacrifices  to  Israel.  The  second  view  of  sacrifices  is  that 
advocated  (so  far  as  we  (‘an  gather)  hy  the  Jeir is /t  (lironide^ 
according  to  which  thev  nowise  differ  from  other  ceremonial 
oriliiianccs,  being  merely  intended  to  distinguish  and  to  keep 
Isracd  sc]uiratc  from  the  Cicntiles  until  all  nations  shall  be  (con¬ 
verted.  luit,  irresp(‘ctive  of  the  circumstances  that,  in  that  case 
tluw  would  fail  to  secure  their  purj)ose  when  most  needful  (i.e., 
during  the  disj)ersion  of  tlie  peojde),  and  tlnit  on  the  conversion 
of  the  Cicntilcs,  sacrifices  would  then  certainly  entirely  cease, 
neither  were  these  rites,  shared  in  hy  all  nations  of  anti([uity, 
a  dirtinguishing  mark  of  Israel,  nor  c;\n  the  attentive  reader 
of  the  P(‘ntateu(*h  fail  to  {)erceive  that  sacrifices  occu[>y  u 
totally  different  jdace  and  are  meant  to  serve  totally  diflereut 
ends  from  the  other  ceremonial  injunctions.  The  only  other 
vi(‘\v,  therefore,  remaining  is  that,  ac’cording  to  which  they 
are  typicial  institutions,  designed  for  the  period  of  spiritual 
childhood  and  adapted  for  a  pre[)aratory  dispensation, — but 
pointing  to  some  great  historical  reality,  which,  like  them, 
is  to  be  the  centre  of  all  redigious  societies.  'I'hat  reality  is 
the  sacrifice  of  the  ISaviour.  After  its  <’x)mplelion,  sacrifices 
(•.eased;  not  suddenly,  even  on  the  part  of  .Jewish  Christians, 
hut  graduallv  and  certainlv.  The  dcatli  of  .Jesus  formed  a 
transition  period.  Sacrifices  were  fulfilled  and  the  purpose 
(»f  ceremonial  ordinan(*.es  generally  was  attained.  They  gave 
|)lace,  of  course,  not  abrujitly,  for  there  is  nothing  abrupt  in 
the  organization  of  nature,  of  providence,  or  of  grace.  It 
were  easy  to  follow  out  these  views  and  from  them  to  ex|)lain 
both  the  practice  of  sacrifie.e  among  the  heathen  and  the 
ineanlng  of  the  Old  Testament  economy  generally.  In  this 
light  we  perceive  why  the  Pentateucdi  lays  such  stress  on 
those  rites,  nor  can  we  liesitatc  to  declare  them  the  central 
point  of  the  Mosaic  institutions.  licave  tliem  out,  and  you 
(Unit  the  greater  part  of  the  ordinances  of  tlic  sanctuary. 
Besides,  what  is  indirectly  referred  to  in  all  ceremonial 
ordinances  is,  as  it  were,  summed  up  and  clearly  presented 
in  sacrifices.  If  they  entirely  ceased  during  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  was  in  judgment, 
that  this  bondage  lasted  only,  for  seventy  years,  and  that 
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durln"  Its  coiirso  they  had  Inspired  prophets  to  keep  alive 
tlie  eonscioiisncss  of  tliosc  realities,  and,  by  pointing  them  out, 
to  fulfil,  at  least  in  part,  their  purpose.  After  the  return  to 
Palestine,  these  institutions,  in  which,  both  as  being  natioml 
and  by  representatives,  a/ 1  Jews  shared,  were  iniinedlatelv 
resumed.  During  this  their  last  dispersion  Israel  neetb 
them  no  longer  in  order  to  return  to  God :  the  reality 
has  (*ome,  and  the  tvpes,  which  have  been  fullilled  have 
now  been  elfaccd  and  removed  by  Him  who  had  first  given 
them. 

We  1  lave  said  enough  to  make  our  readers  acquainted  both 
with  modern  Judaism  and  with  one  of  the  brightest  and 
sweetest  sjiirits  that  ever  graced  the  Synagogue.  Many  of 
them  will,  we  believe,  feel  thankful  if  wc  have  been  the  means 
of  introilucing  them  to  ]VIiss  Aguilar’s  writings.  Others  will 
sympatliize  witli  us  in  the  deep  interest  we  take  in  the 
Synagogue  generally,  in  its  teaching,  and  in  its  j)rospect!«. 
Kven  were  it  not  for  the  questions  which  arc  continually 
pressed  on  public  attention,  were  it  not  that  we  are  sur¬ 
rounded  l>y  .lewish  fellow  -  citizens  whom  wc  delight  to 
own  ami  honour,  every  genuine  Christian  must  feel  himself 
linked  by  indissoluble  bonds  to  that  nation — to  its  past,  to 
its  presmit,  and  to  its  future.  A  great  part  of  our  debt  of 
gratitude  remains  yet  to  be  discharged  —  many  past  wrongs 
remain  to  be  removed  or  compensated  —  and,  besides,  let  us 
hope,  a  deej)  fund  of  genuine  sympathy  and  love  remains  to 
be  unclosed.  What  if  some,  in  their  attempts,  err  and  fail? 
what  if  blind  fanaticism  mingle  with  purer  feelings  and 
oceasionallv  distemper  them  ?  what  if  even  knavciy  or  folly 
assume  the  garb  of  piety  and  devotedness?  Let  it  be  believed 
tliat  tlie  heart  of  genuine  Christianity  is  sound  towards  Israel. 
Of  the  s[>ceial  aeiuisations,  brought  hv  the  Jewish  Chronicle^ 
against  wliat  are  termed  ‘‘  the  conversionists,”  and  against  the 
Jewish  I/ittllh/cnrer,  wc  are  imablc  to  take  notice.  In  the 
course  of  our  uceessarily  veiy  varied  reading  wc  do  not 
recollect  ever  having  had  occasion  to  peruse  that  paper.  Let 
eaidi  man’s  work  be  done  and  remain  whore  it  is.  M  itli 
Gamaliel  we  would  say;  “If  this  work  be  not  of  God,  it 
shall  not  stand  !  ”  From  the  controversies  of  parties,  from  the 
strife  of  tongues,  we  turn  to  follow  truth,  love,  and  ])urity. 
Lxcelsior .*  kor  ourselves  and  our  readers  wc  gladly  reciprocate 
the  candour  ot  our  iriends  and  their  sentiments  of  respect, 
in  our  attempts  to  defend  and  to  spread  the  faith  to  which 
we  cling  with  our  whole  heart,  we  hope,  by  grace,  never  to 
descend  to  what  is  unworthy  of  this  truth, to  what  is  mean, 
or  to  what  is  wrong.  With  warm  love  to  Israel  we  will 
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continue  our  deep  interest  in  all  their  concerns,  :uul  in 
earnest  resolution  to  further  all  their  just  claims,  and  to 
resist  all  the  attempts  and  insinuations  of  their  enemies.  To 
every  one,  of  whatever  profession  or  denomination  he  be,  who, 
in  whatever  path,  seeks  the  true  and  the  s[)iritual  good  of 
Israel,  not  we  only,  hut  the  Church  and  her  Lord  hid — (lod 
speed  !  Nor,  we  confidently  anticipate,  is  the  day  far  distant 
when  we  shall  fully  understand  each  other,  and  be  face  to  face. 
Ver  (lira  ad  antra  ! 


Art.  IV.— BRAZIL  AND  THE  BRAZILIANS. 


Brazil  and  the  Bmzilians,  poarfrai/ed  in  Beseripfive  and  Jfistorical 
Sketches.  By  Kev.  I).  Ividder,  l).l).,  and  Bov.  .1.  C.  Fleteher. 
Illustrated  by  150  Engravings.  London  :  Tiubner  Co. 


Brazil  presents  a  twofold  contrast  —  one  between  itself  and 
the  Spanish  states  of  South  America,  and  another  between 
itself  and  the  great  Republic  of  the  North.  These  contrasts 
form,  as  it  were,  a  gauge  or  standard  by  which  to  test  the 
deg  I  •CCS  of  her  progress  or  retardation  in  the  tedious  and 
ditHcult  inarch  of  civilization.  However,  when  we  have  taken 
the  measure  of  her  strength,  and  cast  up  the  average,  we  may 
fairly  say  that  Brazil  is  a  great  and  rising  empire;  that  she 
has  a  tenitory  unequalled  in  extent  and  fertility  by  any 
kingdom  in  the  world,  and  that  by  an  intelligent,  vigorous, 
and  persistent  policy  of  Internal  and  foreign  government,  she 
may,  one  day,  rival  in  wealth,  in  power,  and  in  moral  and 
intellectual  splendour,  the  greatest  enqiires  of  past  or  present 
times. 


We  cannot  dwell  upon  the  political  history  of  Brazil  so  as 
to  develope  the  idea  we  have  suggested.  It  is  snflicient  to 
remember  that,  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  this 
vast  region  was  a  dependency  of  the  Bortuguese  crown,  and 
sulject  to  the  rapacious  and  destructive  government  of  a 
viceroy.  All  its  immense  resources  were  but  so  many  mines, 
trom  which  the  royal  favourites  were  privileged  to  dig  untold 
wcidth,  every  regulation  tended  to  repress  the  rising  riches 
of  the  people,  taxes  and  imposts  were  levied  to  burden  as 
much  as  possible  the  land,  and  all  places  of  trust  and 
importance  w'ere  disposed  of  to  incapable  minions.  This 
magniticeut  paradise,  instead  of  being  cultivated  for  the 
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frcncral  benefit  of  the  |>eof)lc,  was  monopolized  by  a  few 
interested  jrovcniors  and  ofhcials,  whose  sole  aim  was  to 
ajij^randizc  tlicir  innnense  fortunes;  and,  like  tlic  do^  in  the 
innnjrer,  to  jirevent  their  neighbours,  who  might  be  their 
rivals,  from  obtaining  the  least  benefit  from  this  universal 
garden. 

In  1807,  however,  events  in  the  Sjianish  ])enlnsula  changed 
this  state  of  things.  Napoleon,  or  rather  Napoleon’s  general, 
.lunot,  having  overrun  the  South  of  Euro|)e,  having  taken 
])osscssion  of  Madrid,  and  finally  appeared  before  the  walls  of 
Lisbon,  one  course  alone  was  left  for  the  house  of  Lraganza 
to  take.  riiey  must  cither  yield  themselves  up  to  their 
treacherous  and  tyrannical  ally,  or  fly  the  country,  and  seek 
shelter  in  Brazil,  until  the  political  teni])est,  which  was  uproot¬ 
ing  so  many  ancient  dynasties  and  ruthlessly  obliterating  the 
signs  of  immemorial  jnestiffCj  was  overpast.  The  latter  alter¬ 
native  was  adopt(‘d,  and  early  in  Nlarch,  the  people  ot‘ 
l\io  dc  .lanciro  were  surprised  and  gratified  to  sec  the  vessel, 
bearing  the  iVmce-Hegent  and  the  royal  family,  cuter  their 
s|)lendid  harbour.  I'he  manifestations  of  joy  on  the  occasion 
were  unbounded :  the  houses  \vere  deserted,  and  the  hills 
thnmged  with  spectators;  the  boats  were  decked  out  gaily  with 


flying  streamers,  the  populace  |)ut  on  their  brightest  attire,  the 
sun  shone  out  marvellously  beautiful  from  a  field  of  azure,  the 
rocks  and  the  mountains  beyond  w'erc  clad  in  their  richest  ver¬ 
dure;  and  when  the  evening  came,  and  the  sparkling  constella¬ 
tions  ])resented  their  diamond  lights  above,  along  the  shore  of  the 
bay,  u|)  the  steep  sides  of  the  city,  over  the  face  of  church, 
custom-house,  ])ala(*e,  and  every  kind  of  public  edifice  twinkled 
ten  thousand  lesser  lamps,  which  testified  to  the  unanimous  joy 
of  the  Brazilians.  The  hopes  excited  bv  the  arrival  of  the 
court  of  Lisbon  were  not  altogether  deceptive.  An  unex¬ 
ampled  stimulus  was  given  to  trade;  vexaticnis  restrictions  were 
removed;  and,  in  a  short  time,  the  ports  of  the  countrv  were 
crowded  with  shipping  from  the  most  wealthy  and  enterprising 
nations  in  Kuropi*.  In  addition  to  these  advantages,  a  printing 
]>rcss  w’as  brought  from  Bortugal,  a  Koval  Gazette  published, 
ncadeniics  <»f  meilieine  and  the  fine  arts  established,  the  royal 
lil)rarv,  containing  sixty  thousand  volumes  of  books,  thrown 
open  for  the  free  use  of  the  public,  distinguished  foreigners 
invited  to  take  up  their  abode  in  the  new  capital,  and  embassies 
fnuu  Lngland  and  h  ranee  received.  Nlaterinl  improvements 
naturally  followed  this  new  order  of  things.  New'  streets 
and  squares  were  added,  splendid  residences  were  built,  the 
communication  with  the  interior  increased  bv  the  construction 
of  giK)d  roads,  the  manners  of  the  people  actpiired  a  Kuro['can 
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polish,  the  fashions  from  Paris  were  introduced,  the  ecrcinonics 
and  Inrrs  of  the  palace  drew  forth  the  ])e()ple  from  their 
seclusion,  new  ideas  were  infused,  and  new  modes  of  life 
a(loj>ted,  by  a  daily  augmenting  circle  of  Brazilians  in  every 
citv  and  every  town. 

ih*azil  had  outgrown  the  character  of  a  colony — a  mere  depen¬ 
dency  ;  hence  in  181,5,  a  decree  was  promulgated  declaring  it 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  kingdom,  to  form  an  integral  part  of 
the  united  kingdom  of  Portugal,  Algarvcs,  and  lirazil  ;  and  in 
1818,  the  Prince-llegent  was  crowned  with  the  title  of  Dom 
♦lohn  VI.  Hitter  causes  of  jealousy,  however,  existed.  The 
IVrtugucse  looked  down  upon  the  Brazilians  with  contempt, 
and  the  Brazilians  resented  the  insult  with  silent,  if  not  open, 
indignation.  The  Brazilians  looked  upon  the  vast  length  and 
breadth  of  their  provinces,  and  instituted  a  comj>arison  between 
theiii  and  the  strip  of  laud  in  Kuro]>e,  of  which  Lisbon  was 
the  capital,  d'he  best  ollices  were  heaped  upon  Portuguese, 
or  on  those  alone  amongst  the  Brazilians  who  liad  aided 
the  Brincc-lli;gent  with  furnished  houses  and  money.  This 
rivalry  for  place  and  position  excited  intense  jealousies 
and  hatred  between  the  governing  and  the  governed  classes; 
and  the  ferment  continued  to  increase  until  the  involution. 


which  occurred  in  1821,  in  favour  of  a  constitution,  was  loudly 
res})ondod  to,  by  a  similar  movement  in  Brazil.  The  arbitrary 
conduct  of  the  C'ortes  at  Lisbon  at  length  brought  things  to  a 
crisis;  and  in  September,  1822,  the  country  declared  itself  an 
independent  state,  and  proc,laiin(‘d  Dom  Pedro,  the  son  of  the 
king,  who  had  been  leit  behind  as  viceroy  of  the  kingdom, 
the  constitutional  monarch  ami  Lmperor  of  Brazil.  It  was  a 
great  revolution  ;  not  oidy  in  the  manner  in  w  hich  it  was  car¬ 
ried  out,  but  in  the  results  of  wdiich  it  has  been  productive.  It 


was  “  begun  by  one  w  hose  very  birth  and  position  would  have 
led  the  CDiiteniplative  philoso[)her  or  statesman  to  pronounce  it 
impossible  that  he  should  become  the  leader  of  the  popular 
cause.  It  was  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  Luropean 
inonarchs  wdio  inaugurated  the  movement  whitdi  severcal  the 
last — the  most  faithful — of  the  great  divisions  of  South  America 
from  Transatlantic  rule.”  A  special  commission  often  persons 
was  convened  in  182.‘1,  for  the  j)urposc  of  framing  a  constitu¬ 
tion.  We  cannot  enter  into  an  account  of  its  different  clauses 


and  sections.  Some  of  its  j)rinci[)al  features,  how’cvc^r,  may  be 
stated  in  a  few’  words;  and,  as  they  arc  conc/isely  given,  and 
ahly  eominented  on  bv  Mr.  Fletcber,  wa;  readily  transcribe 
them  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  The  contrast,  too,  to 
whicli  w’c  alluded  at  tlic  commencement  of  tins  article,  is  also 
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bilclly,  but  plainly  depicted  by  the  author,  and  our  own 
remarks  are  pointedly  confirmed  ; — 

“  The  pfovernineut  of  the  Empire  is  monarchical,  lieroditarv,  con¬ 
stitutional,  ami  representative.  The  religion  of  tlie  {State  is  the 
Ihumin  (\itlu)lic,  hut  all  other  denominations  are  tolerated.  Judicial 
proceedings  are  public,  and  tiiere  is  the  right  of  haheaft  rorpuft  ami 
trial  hy  jury.  The  legislative  power  is  in  the  (general  Asseniblv 
which  answers  to  the  Imperial  l*arliament  of  England,  or  to  the 
(  ougrt'ss  ot  the  I  nited  States.  The  senators  are  elected  for  life 
and  the  representatives  for  four  years.  The  presidents  of  the  pro-’ 
Vinces  are  appointed  by  the  Emperor.  There  is  a  legislative  assem- 
hly  to  each  province  for  local  laws,  taxation,  and  government :  thug 
Brazil  is  a  (ieccnfralized  eminre.  The  senators  and  representatives 
ot  tlu‘  (leneral  Asseinhly  are  chosen  tlirough  the  intervention  of 
(dt‘ctors,  as  is  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  provincial 
legislators  are  elected  by  universal  sutlrage.  The  press  is  free  and 
tliiTc  is  no  j)roscription  on  account  of  colour.  ^ 

“Th(‘ constitution  thus  framed  was  accepted  bv  the  Emperor  and 
on  tlu‘  2oth  of  March,  lS21,was  sworn  to  by  his ’imperial  lli.rhncgg 
and  by  the  authorities  and  people  throughout  the  Empire.""  h  is 
an  instrunumt  truly  remarkable,  considering  the  source  whence  it 
emanated,  and  we  cannot  continue  the  subseipient  historv  of  the 
country  without  devoting  to  its  merits  a  few  passing  rellecti’ons. 

“  this  constitution  commenced  by  being  the  most  liberal  of  all 
;nher  similar  ilocuimmts  placed  before  a  South  American  people.  In 
Us  wis,‘  and  tolerant  notions,  and  in  its  adaptation  to  the  nation  for 
w  m  1  it  was  jin'panal,  it  is  second  only  to  that  w'hich  govcTiis  the 
Anglo-Saxon  confederacy  of  North  AmJrica.  States  and  individuals 
nav  Utter  in  their  charters  of  government,  line  sentences  in  regard 
o  « qua  1  \  am  riglit ;  but  it  they  tail  in  practicability,  and  in 
securing  those  very  elements  of  justice,  stability,  and  progress,  the 

Tl*  *^**i»**^  .lie  but  *  as  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cvnilial.’ 

1  ho  bra/alian  constitution  has,  to  a  great  extent,  secured  equalitv, 
Ju^tIce,  and  consequently  national  prosperity.  She  is  to-day  goveriu’d 
lu  the  same  coiistitution  with  which  more  than  thirty ‘years  a^^o 

A  m  n  an  goyernment  has  been  the  scene  of  bloody  vvxohiLm,-^ 
''  nh  he^  ''  JtH  horror,  w‘onder,  and  pity, 

trimol'  l  n!  f  r  bdl  of  the  people’s  rights  again  and  again 

the  tvriioiv'*  ^  turbulent  fiction  and  priestly  bigotry,  or  by 

*on‘sc-  M-*-  uarrow-mimled  dictators, — the  only  Portu- 

it  has  liad  its  provincial 


incial 
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“  Mexico,  which,  in  extent  of  territory,  population,  and  rosonrccs, 
is  more  properly  comparable  to  Brazil  than  any  other,  llispano- 
American  country,  established  her  lirst  constitution  only  one  month 
(Ft'bruarv,  iS'Jt)  earlier  than  the  adoption  of  the  Brazilian  charti  r 
of  tijoverninent  and  rights.  But  poor  Mexico  has  been  the  prey  of 
every  unscrupulous  demagogue  who  coidd  for  the  moment  command 
the  army.  Her  constitution  has  repeatedly  been  overlhn)wn  ;  the 
victorious  soldiery  of  a  hardier  nation  placed  her  at  the  mercy  of  a 
foreign  cabinet ;  her  dominion  has  been  despoiled ;  her  commerce 
crippled  and  diminisht'd  by  her  own  inertness  and  narrow  policy  ; 
personal  security  and  national  prosperity  are  unknown,  and  her 
peoph^  are  this  day  no  further  advanced  than  when  the  Constitution 
was  first  set  :iside  in  1835. 

“  Brazil,  on  tlie  other  hand,  has  been  continually  progressing. 
Tlio  head  of  the  Bmpiro  is  in  the  same  family,  and  governs  under 
the  same  constitution  that  was  established  in  1821.  Her  com¬ 
merce  doubles  every  ten  years  ;  she  possesses  cities  lighted  by  gas, 
long  lines  of  steam-ships,  and  the  beginnings  of  railways  that  an^ 
spreading  from  the  sea-coast  into  the  fertile  interior ;  in  )ier  borders 
education  and  general  intelligence  are  constantly  advancing. 

Tliis  great  contrast  cannot  be  accounted  for  altogether  on  the 
ground  of  the  dillerence  between  the  two  peojile  and  between  their 
rt‘spective  forms  of  government.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  a  monarchy 
is  better  suited  to  the  Latin  nations  than  a  republic ;  and  it  is 
ccpially  ap[)arent  that  there  is  a  very  great  dissimilarity  between 
the  Spaniard  and  his  descendants,  and  the  Bortuguese  and  his 
descendants.  3die  Spaniard  all’ects  to  despise  the  Portuguese,  and  the 
latter  has  of  late  years  been  umh'rrated  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.* 
The  child  of  Castile,  take  him  where  you  will,  is  ambitious,  ehivalric, 
bigoted,  vain,  extravagant,  and  lazy.  The  son  of  Lusitania  is  not 
wanting  in  vanity,  but  is  more  tohu’ant  and  less  turbulent  than  his 
neighbour,  and  is  a  being  both  economical  and  industrious. 

“  The  reasons,  under  IVovidence,  of  the  great  divergence  in  tlio 
results  of  the  Brazilian  and  ^lexical!  constitutions  may  be  summed 
uj)  briefly  thus:  Brazil,  while  providing  an  hereditary  monarchical 
head,  recognised  most  fully  the  democratic  ehnnent ;  whih‘  aeknow- 
ledging  the  Roman  Ckitholic  religion  to  be  that  established  by  the 
stale,  she  guaranteed,  with  the  single  limitations  of  steeples  and 
bells,  the  unrestricted  right  of  worsliip  to  all  otlier  denominations; 
she  established  public  judicial  proceedings,  the  hahean  corpus^  and 
the  right  of  trial  i)y  jury. 

“  Mexico,  in  the  formation  of  her  constitution,  copied  that  of  tlie 
L  nited  States,  but  departed  from  that  document  in  the  two  most 
important  particulars,  as  wididy  as  the  oft-quoted  strolling  actors 
deviated  from  the  original  tragedy  when  they  advertised  ‘Hamlet’ 
to  be  j)layed  minua  the  role  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark.  The  Mexican 
constitution  established  an  exclusive  religion  with  all  the  rigorous 


*  Strip  a  Spaniard  of  all  his  virtues,  and  you  make  a  good  Portuguese 
of  him. — ^Spanish  proverb. 
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hii^otry  of  Old  Spain;  and  public  judicial  proceedini^.s  and  the  inter- 
vcution  bv  jurieti  were  omitted  altoi^otlicr.  The  starLini^-points  of 
lirazil  and  Mexico  were  entirely  dillereiib :  the  former,  lKip[)y  in  a 
Huitable  form  of  ;;overniuent  ami  in  liberal  principles  from  the  be^in. 
nini;,  h:is  outstripped  the  latter  in  all  that  constitutes  true  national 
j^reatness.” 

The  government  of  Dom  Pedro  T.  was  found  to  be  rather  tiu) 
tirm  for  the  Brazilians.  Many  of  Ifis  acts  were  arbitrary,  and 
be  thouixbt  be  had  a  right  to  violate  some  ol  the  rules  ol  acun- 
.stitutitm  which  had  l)ceu  framed  under  his  own  iniincdiate 
inspection.  The  people,  however,  were  of  a  diHerent  mind;  he 
bmnd  his  subjects  dilbcult  to  control,  and  in  a  (it  of  indignation 
rcsii^ned  bis  sovereignty  into  tlic  hands  of  bis  infant  son,  in 
I8:il.  Tills  prince  was  joyfully  received  by  the  people,  a 
regency  appointed,  and  the  government  of  the  country  con¬ 
ducted  by  vicarious  autliority.  In  1840,  the  Brazilians  became 
tired  of  a  deputed  sovereignty;  tliey  grew  impatient  for  the 
majority  of  the  young  prince,  and  to  cut  the  matter  sliort,  an 
act  was  passed  aholisliing  the  tutelage  of  the  future  heir  to  the 
throne  as  soon  as  he  had  attained  the  age  of  fil'tcen.  The 
tierce  dehates  and  struggles  in  the  ehambers  between  the 
regency  and  tiic  factious  opposition,  it  is  not  our  intention  to 
dwell  upon.  In  the  November  of  the  same  year  the  yoiinir 
prince  assumed  the  sovereign  power  under  the  title  of  Dom 
Pedro  II.  For  seventeen  years  he  has  conducted  the  affairs 
of  his  empire  with  unexampled  moderation  and  snceess.  He 
has  bad  gigantic  ditHcultics  to  grapjile  with ;  fierce  parliamen¬ 
tary  discussions  and  popular  outbreaks  to  meet ;  but  he  has 
alwavs  succeeded  in  establishing  the  constitutional  authorltv  of 
the  crown  and  maintaining  the  dignity  and  prosperity  of  his 
cMupirc.  In  fact,  few  princes  have  lieen  more  alive  to  the  true 
interests  of  their  people.  In  ISoO,  the  slave  trade  was  abolisliod 
by  treaty,  an  1  \vc  believe  that  tiie  stipulations  of  that  treaty 
h  ive  been  sincerelv  and  eonscicntioiislv  carried  out. 

“  l’\»r  the  last  ten  years  the  proi^rt'ss  of  Brazil  has  been  onward. 
Her  puhlie  eredit  aliroad  is  of  the  hi»^h(.‘st  character.  Intemal 
improvemimts  have  been  jirojeeted  and  are  being  exi'cuted  on  a  large 
si*ale ;  traiiipiillity  has  provailiMl,  iiiulisturhed  by  the  slightest  pro- 
vineial  ri‘Volt ;  jiarty  spirit  has  lost  its  (‘urly  violence  ;  the  attention 
ot  all  is  nu're  than  ever  directed  to  the  peaceful  triumphs  of  :igri- 
eiilture  and  legitimate  commerce;  public  instruction  is  more  widely 
iliflusetl;  and,  though  inueh  is  yet  reipiirod  to  elevate  the  masses, 
still,  if  Brazil  shall  continue  to  carry  out  the  prineijih's  of  her  noble 
i'onstitution,  and  if  e<iueation  and  morality  shall  abound  in  her 
hordfTs,  she  will  in  due  time  take  position  in  the  lirst  rank  ot 
nations.*’ 
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Such  is  the  calm  and  impartial  judgment  of  Mr.  Fletcher, 
u  jTenllemaii  who  has  had  ample  opportunities  of  establishing 
tor  himself  the  truth  of  his  statements,  and  who  is  incapable  of 
misleading  others  from  any  desire  to  over-estimate  or  exaggerate 
the  henelicial  operations  of  the  present  government  and  laws  of 
the  Brazilian  empire. 

But  w  hat,  w  e  may  ask,  is  this  Jirazilian  empire  ?  AVe  have 
intimated  it  may  one  day  become  the  first  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  What  are  its  limits, — in  wdiat  do  its  riches  consist  ? 
What  means  docs  it  |)ossess  for  developing  its  internal 
resources.  We  have  already  alluded  to  its  constitution,  to 


the  enlightened  character  of  its  sovereign,  and  its  legislators, 
and  the  earnest  manner  in  wdiich  the  education  of  the  people — 
considering  that  the  Jloman  Catholic  religion  is  dominant — is 
pushed  forward.  Materially,  how’cver,  Brazil  is  one  ol’  the 
vastest  kingdoms  w  hich  lind  place  upon  the  map.  It  is,  indeed, 
of  such  gigantic  [)roportions  that  mere  estimates  in  miles  and 
leiigues  fail  to  convey  any  adeijuate  idea  of  its  size.  If  wc 
would  travel  by  land  from  the  southernmost  ])rovinccs  to  the 
north,  it  wouhl  take  many  months  of  painful  journeyings  uj) 
mountains  and  hills,  through  dense  1‘orests  and  jungles,  over 
wide  plains  and  broad  rivers,  before  wc  should  reach  the 


Terra  Pacaranua  which  divides  Brazil  from  Venezuela. 


greatest  portion  of  this  extensive  empire,  it  may  safely  be 
alKrmed,  has,  as  yet,  been  only  trodden  by  the  foot  of  the  wild 
Indian,  or,  at  long  intervals,  by  the  most  adventurous  of  the 
Portuguese  traders.  If  wc  cannot  well  coneeive  the  vast 
distance  from  point  to  point,  how'  much  more  dillicult  is  it  to 
picture  to  the  imagination  the  toil  and  almost  insurmountable 
obstacles  to  be  endured  and  overcome  in  a  vast  country,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  population,  and  often  w  ith  no  roads  save  the  paths 
of  cattle  and  the  tracks  of  the  tapir.  Vet  we  may  arrive  at 
sonic  definite  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  empire  by  forming  com¬ 
parisons.  If,  for  example,  a  straight  line  were  drawn  from  the 
head  waters  of  the  river  Parimn,  on  the  north,  to  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Lagoa  Mirim,  in  Kio  (irande-do-Sul,  it  would 
more  than  reach  from  Liverpool  to  Boston.  It  is  farther  from 
I’ernambneo  to  the  western  boundary  which  separates  Peru 
and  Brazil,  than  by  a  direct  route  from  Ijondon  across  tJic 
Continent  to  Alexandria  in  I'^^gypt.  Idie  empire  is  supposed  to 
contain  within  its  confines,  ;bf>(M,4G0  s(piare  miles,  and  is, 
tliereforc,  08,294  square  miles  larger  than  the  w  hole  territory 
of  the  United  States,  8(il,9,‘>(>  Sipiare  miles  larger  than  Kuru- 
J^ean  Bussiii,  and  oidy  82o,070  s(piare  miles  less  tlian  the  enlirt! 
area  of  Kurope.  To  enumerate  her  productions  we  should 
have  to  mention  nearly  every  plant  that  grows  within  the 
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temperate  and  torrid  zones,  together  with  diamond  mines  and 
<**old  mines,  coal-seams  and  bods  of  iron ;  whilst  the  climate, 
riioiii^h  diversified  since  it  embraces  many  degrees  of  latitude, 
is  <»'enerallv  pleasant  and  favourable  to  health. 

^'his  rapid  sketch  of  Brazil  we  have  introduced  in  connexion 
with  the  volume  before  us,  since  we  believe  that  what  Dr.  Fletcher 
states  of  his  own  countrymen  in  America  may,  with  certain 
limitations,  be  applicai>le  to  the  English  reader  in  general.  “  It 
is  probably  hazarding  nothing  to  say,”  such  is  his  remark,  “that 
a  very  large  majority  of  readers  are  better  acquainted  with  China 
and  India  than  with  Brazil.”  Yet  it  is  a  country  well  wortliy  their 
stmlious  attention.  Miglity  rivers  and  virgin  forests,  ])alm-tree8 
and  jaguars,  anacondas  and  alligators,  monkeys  and  parrots, 
diamond-mining,  revolutions,  and  earthquakes,  it  is  observed,  are 
the  component  parts  of  the  picture  formed  in  the  mind’s  eye.  A 
perusal  of  the  present  volume,  however,  will  give  a  new  and  a 
more  interesting  aspect  to  the  whole  country.  Its  people,  their 
institutions,  their  manners  and  habits,  their  modes  of  living, 
domestic  intliicnces,  their  laws  and  constitution,  the  state  of 
religion,  education,  and  the  fine  arts,  agriculture,  manufactures, 
trade,  commerce, — all  find  a  place  in  Mr.  Fletcher’s  book,  and  are 
handled  in  an  intelligent  and  lucid  manner.  It  is  not  our  inten- 
tion  to  dip  largely  into  the  work  for  extracts;  but  there  area 
few  features  ot‘  Brazilian  life  which  it  is  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  to  bring  forward. 

A  Brazilian  household  is  thus  described  : — 


riie  Jh'azilian  mother  almost  invariably  gives  her  iufinit  to  a 
black  to  be  iiurm'd.  As  soon  as  the  children  become  too  trouble¬ 
some  for  tlie  comfort  of  the  senhora,  they  are  despatched  to  school; 
and  wiK‘  betide  the  ])oor  teachers  who  have  to  break  in  those  viva¬ 
cious  s[u*cimens  of  humanity !  Accustomed  to  control  their  black 
nurses,  and  to  unlimited  indulgence  from  their  parents,  they  set 
tlu‘ir  iiuTuls  to  work  to  contrive  every  method  of  baflling  the 
etlorts  maile  to  reduce  them  to  order.  This  does  not  arise  from 
malice,  but  trom  want  of  parental  discipline.  They  are  alfectionate 
and  placable,  though  impatient  and  passionate, — full  of  intelligence, 
though  t‘xtremely  idle  and  incapable  of  prolonged  attention.  They 
readily  catch  a  smattering  of  knowledge  ;  French  and  Italian  are 
easy  to  tliem,  as  comiate  tongues  with  their  own.  Music,  singing, 
and  dancing  suit  tlieir  volatile  tem|)eraments ;  and  I  have  rarely 
heard  belter  amateur  Italian  singing  than  in  Itio  de  Janeiro  and 
Haliia.  Pianos  abound  in  every  street,  and  both  sexes  beeonio 
adept  ]H‘rformers.  TTu*  opera  is  maintained  by  the  (iov(‘rnnu*nt, 
as  it  is  in  lairope,  and  the  first  musicians  go  to  Brazil.  TTuilberg 
triumphed  at  l\io  de  Janeiro  betore  he  came  to  Aew  York,  dhe 
maiim*rs  and  address  of  Brazilian  ladies  are  good,  and  their  carriage 
is  gr.ict'tul.  It  is  true  that  they  liave  no  fund  of  varied  knowledge  to 
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mfilve  ft  conversation  agreeable  and  instructive;  but  they  chatter 
in  a  pleasant  way,  always  except! ntt  b  rather  hi^h  tone  of 
voice,  which  1  suppose  conies  from  frequent  commands  to 

roiii'o  or  Mozambique.  Their  literary  stores  consist  mostly  of 
the  iiovels  of  Jhilzae,  Euj^ene  Sue,  Dumas  pere  et  Jih\  (Jeorge  Sand, 
the  gossipping  pacotiUias  and  the  Jolhetim  of  the  newspapers.  Thus 
they  fit  themselves  to  become  wives  and  mothers.” 

l^cggars  it  appears  are  very  prolific — the  effect,  doubtless,  of* 
a  tropical  sun — at  Kio.  The  following  is  amusing  :  — 

“All  shades  of  beggars  seemed  to  abound  everywhere.  At  lengtli 
it  was  discovered  that  poor,  old,  worn-out  slaves — those  afllieted  witli 
blindness  and  elephantiasis — were  sent  out  by  their  masters  to  ask 
alms.  A  new  chef  de  police.,  however,  made  an  onslaught  upon  such 
mendicants,  lie  had  them  arrested  and  examined.  jNo  slave  Mas 
thenceforth  allowed  to  beg,  as  he  riglitly  deemed  that  the  owner  who 
hud  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his  labour  during  his  days  of  health  could 
well  ailbrd  to  take  care  of  him  mIicii  overtaken  by  old  age  and 
sickness.*  Twelve  mendicants  were  considered  real  objects  (d* 
charity,  and  had  licenses  given  them.  These  b(‘ggars,  being  tn’ther 
blind  or  lame,  have  now  the  monopoly  of  the  ehuMnosynary  sympa¬ 
thies  of  the  good  people  of  Kio  ;  and,  1  believe,  it  is  found  to  be  a 
most  profitable  business.  Some  of  them  ari'  carri(*d  in  a  rede  by 
two  slaves,  or  drawn  by  one  ;  one  worthy  n*joict‘s  in  a  little  carriage^ 
])ulled  by  a  fat  sheep,  and  anotluT — a  footless  man — -rides  on  a  white 
horse.  Sometimes,  in  the  country-parts  of  Jlrazil,  b(‘ggars  whose 
])cdal  extremities  are  free  from  all  derangement,  ])lay  tiit‘  cavnli(‘r, 
altogotlier  disdaining  to  foot  it,  and  seem  to  receive  none  the  less 
charity  than  if  they  trudged  from  door  to  door.  Upon  om*  occasion, 
a  female  beggar,  adorned  with  a  feather  in  her  bonnet  and  mounted 
o!i  horseback,  rode  up  to  a  friend  of  mine  at  St.  Alexi(»,  and, 
tlemanding  alms,  was  exceedingly  indignant  at  any  inquiries  as  to 
the  consistency  of  Ikt  costume.  The  English  ])roverh  is  not  remark¬ 
ably  complimentary  to  such  mendicants  ;  hut  a  like  application  is 
never  hoard  in  the  land  of  the  Southern  Cross.” 

The  following  account  of  the  prospects  of  slavery  in  Drazil 
is  hopeful  : — 

“  Slavery  is  doomed  in  Hrazil.  /\s  has  aln'ady  been  (‘xhihited, 
when  freedom  is  once  obtained,  it  may  lx?  said  in  gem'ral  that  no 
social  hindrances,  as  in  the  United  States,  can  k(‘e])  down  a  man  of 
merit.  Such  hindrances  do  exist  in  our  country.  From  tin*  warm 
regions  of  Texas  to  the  coldest  corner  of  N(*w  England  the  free 
black  man,  no  matter  how  gifted,  ex])erienceH  obstacles  to  his  el(‘va- 
tion  which  are  insurmountable.  Across  that  imaginary  line  which 
separates  tlie  Union  from  the  ])osscssions  of  (ireat  Britain,  the 
i’ondition  of  the  African,  socially  consid(*red,  is  not  much  su])erior. 

*  The  ]>roverh  in  Portuguese  is  veiy  forcible — “  lie  who  enjoyed  the 
meat  may  gnaw  the  hones.” 
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The  Aii!;lo-.Saxon  race,  on  this  point,  diUcrs  essentially  from  th 
liatin  nations.  Tlio  former  may  bo  moved  to  gimcrons  pity  for  il 
ne;,'ro,  but  will  not  yield  socially.  The  latter,  both  in  Kurope  and 
the  two  Americas,  h.ave  always  placed  merit  before  eolonr.  Dniiia 
the  mulatto  novel-writer,  is  as  much  esteemed  in  France  as  Diekcu's 
or  Thackeray  are  in  Fnoland.  An  instance  came  nndc'r  my  own 
observ.it ion  which  conlirms  most  strongly  the  remark  made  above 
In  ISH»,  It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  with  a  largo  number  of 
foreigners  a  Ktnree  in  I’aris,  given  by  AI.  de  Tocqneville,  then  Freneh 
.Minister  ot  Foreign  A  Hairs.  1  w.as  introduced  to  a  visitor  from  the 
Lulled  Stales,  who  for  the  first  time  looked  u])on  the  scenes  of  the 
gay  capital;  and  as  we  proceeded  to  the  refreshment-room,  his  arm 
rested  on  mine.  I  lonnd  that  tliis  clergyman,  by  his  intellioenee 
common  sense,  and  modesty,  eommanded  the  admiration  of  ahivith 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  A  few  weeks  afterward  a  Furopeaii 
*’*  'I'e''  '■e|)ute  honoured  him  with  the  degree  of  Doctor 
ot  Divinity.  In  Fngland,  he  was  looked  upon  witli  interest  and 
cnriosiiy ;  blit  had  he  projiosed  a  social  alliance  eiiiial  to  his  own 
station,  I  doubt  it  aucees.s  would  have  attended  his  offer  In  IS'iO 
the  same  clergyman  was  ejected  from  a  New  York  railwav-omiiibii/ 
by  a  conductor  who  daily  permitted,  without  molestation,  filthy 
f.ireigners  ot  the  lowe.st  Muropeaii  class  to  oceiqiv  seats  in  the 
idenlica  car.  When  the  matter  was  submitted  to  the  courts  of 
justice,  the  decision  sustained  the  conductor.  There  was  no  attempt 

leo, ‘T  tr-  ''‘"V’"  ground  than  that  the  plaintiff  was  a 

••Thn.s  tar  reason  and  Chrislianity  have  iiroved  impotent  in  root- 
..  (lit  this  iireimlice,  or  in  doing  .away  with  these  social  bin- 
di.inees  which  more  than  slavery,  will  ever  render  the  black  man  “a 

whiVh  miiuTa‘‘''i  Anglo-American, ami 

*  jiKst  as  they  arc,  I  fear  can  never  he  eradicated.  These 
insuniniUMtable  obstacles,  it  seems  to  a  i.  *  *  i 

point  to  Inberia  as  the  nearest  land  where  the  North- AnleriwinXrn 

thr"\lVi‘,^,n"'r:'  '''“’l'"?  '"''‘‘‘"i"'  enjoyed  bv 

S;.Ul^  .WneH:.a.’"  ‘‘■■lisl-teiuai  government  of 

volnnie  of''  Af"^  I'cre  fake  our  leave  of  tliis  interesting 

Ih  i/lli  in  i;r. n  i  ^  insight  it  gives  us  into 

it  is  hi«rhlv  ^  emphatic  word : 

.a.  s^  ^^^  Wo  lutvc  been  obliged 

more  iia'ce-  itl''  ”  "**’  have  spared  a  few 

tliaii  to  ii  ive  Sweater  siitisficatioii 

nu  t  .  an  ‘  ^  'd ^  journeys  south  and 

deaslmt^'.  ,  ;  «o.uc  of  his 

and  e.\i)crieiices^a  n  i'^**  uieiniuissc  liiboris,” — advciitiiics 
I'onelit  of  our  n’aders!  "‘““ml  history,  for  the 
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Thcro  is,  liowcvcr,  one  point  we  would  not  puss  over,  an<l  that 
is  the  relipjions  condition  of  Brazil.  We  treated  of  this  snhjcet 
more  at  larujc  in  a  notice  on  Mr.  Kwhank’s  hook,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  far  from  onr  intention  to  dwell  r*pon  tlie  subject  now. 
Mr.  Fletcher  found  that  the  monks,  so  far  from  resisting  his 
elibrts  to  distribute  the  JFiblc,  seemed  to  regard  his  labours  with 
no  hostile  or  jealous  feelinnjs.  What  did  this  arise  from?  Total 
indiifercnce.  The  clergy  of  Brazil  are  ijjjnorant  and  corruj)t  in 
the  last  dt^grcc ;  they  neglect  the  education  of  the  people,  and  are 
scarcely  concerned  for  that  ceremonial  attention  which  is  so 
rigidly  exacted  in  other  Catholic  countries.  Ibit  whilst  this 
disgraceful  priesthood  arc  indulging  in  sloth  and  licentiousness, 
tlie  people  are  not  altogether  forgotten.  ddie  government 
e(»ntributes  largely  to  public  instruction;  useful  aiul  practical 
hooks  are  being  introduced  into  the  schools;  whilst  tlie  Holy 
Scriptures  arc  not  interdicted.  At  j)rcsent  there  apj)cars  to  us, 
to  be  only  one  thing  wanting  to  the  lull  ilcvelo[)ment  of 
Brazilian  greatness,  and  that  is  the  introduction  of.  a  pure  and 
elevating  system  of  religion.  The  ignorance  coupled  with  the 
indiifercnce  of  the  clergy  seems  to  j) resent  a  I'avourablc  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  disseminating  evangelical  truths.  At  all  events,  the 
seed  of  Brotestantism  has  been  sown  broadcast  over  the  land, 
and  wc  must  wait  in  patience  to  see  the  results. 
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fiiK  consecutive  and  never-ceasing  efforts  of  sclent ifi<^  men  to 
discover  the  inysterie.s  of  the  material  creation,  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  fall  of  water  upon  a  hard  flinty  rock,  dro[)  by  drop 
seeking  the  earth’s  centre,  but  together  making  little  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  surface.  The  human  mind  is  ambitious  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  laws  of  nature,  and  to  understand  the  causes  of  the 
phenomena  attending  the  exhibition  of  material  objects.  A 
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peneration  of  men  |)Ossessinp  a  hlph  order  of  intelligence  and 
conccntratinp  it  upon  such  objects  of  research,  is  always  in 
existence,  and  it  can  scarcely  he  doubted  of  this  class,  that  each 
race  is  wiser  than  its  predecessor.  But  when,  at  the  close  of  a 
vear,  we  take  a  survey  of  the  progress  of  science,  to  ascertain 
how  the  preat  intellectual  power  of  the  ape  has  been  exjjcnded, 
and  what  addition  has  been  made  to  the  coveted  kiiowlcdpe,  we 
see  before  us  an  iinlimitcd  area  of  research,  and  almost  lose 
siplit  (d*  the  pnMlipious  intellectual  force,  and  what  it  has  accom¬ 
plished.  Our  feelinps  arc  those  of  the  mountaineer,  who 
climbinp  peak  after  ])eak,  secs  from  each  new  platform  another 
risinp  above  liim,  or  havinp  attained  the  summit  looks  out  into 
an  impenetrable  profundity  of  blue  ether;  or,  those  of  the 
astronomer,  who  apply inp  lens  after  lens  to  his  telescope,  dis¬ 
covers,  with  each  accession  of  mapnifyinp  ])ower,  a  densely 
crowded  stratum  not  before  seen,  and  loses  vision  itself  in  the 
mistiness  of  an  infinitude  of  space.  But  unsatisfactory  as  an 
annual  survey  of  science  made  w  ith  the  correctness  necessary 
to  detect  undefined  areas  in  the  field  of  knowlcdpe,  must  he 
when  consi<lcred  in  relati(»n  to  the  boundless  amplitude  of  the 
sul>iect  to  be  investiirated,  it  is  a  labour  most  necessarv  and 
useful.  The  object  at  which  we  aim,  however,  is  not  that  of 
pivinp  such  an  account  of  the  sciences  as  w'ould  direct  the 
investipator  to  those  bndvcn  lines  and  unfilled  spaces  which 
indicate  the  necessity  of  research.  Our  immediate  purpose  is 
to  illustrate  a  few  of  the  more  important  acquisitions  recently 
made,  to  record  the  honours  of  the  successful,  and  to  demand  a 
recopnitioii  of  the  merits  of  those  who  rest  from  their  labours. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  in  the  j)resent  day,  that 
astronomy  .'should  frequently  announce,  as  it  did  in  former  aizcs, 
facts  calculated  to  attract  much  ])ublic  attention,  and  excite  the 
interest  of  unscientific  readers.  Those  labours  of  the  astronomer 
in  which  society  is  most  interested,  are  performed  with  the  same 
repularity  :is  the  (wdinary  operations  of  business,  and  pass 
unnoticed;  they  are  anticipated  with  uninquirinp  confidence, 
and  no  one  cares  to  think  upon  what  principle  or  by  what 
jwocess  they  are  produced.  The  “  Nautical  Almanac”  contains 
every  year  a  series  of  invaluable  tabulated  calculations,  which 
pifule  the  cours(‘  of  the  navipator  in  all  parts  of  the  w’oild,  aid 
the  astronomer  in  his  research,  and  forewarn  mankind  of 
approachinp  ccdestial  phenomena;  and,  as  it  serves  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  pri'pared,  it  is  said  to  be  a  useful  book,  but  there 
IS  no  public  acknowledpment  of  its  value,  nor  anv  miriosity  to 
know  liow  it  is  comj»ile(i.  Still  less  attention,  w'c  fv*ar,  is  i^iven 
to  the  lonp-continue<|  observation^  ami  accurate  calculations  by 
which  the  t<.)rms,  densities,  and  [ihenomena  of  planetary  bodies 
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nrc  determined ;  and  we  could  scarcely  hope  to  he  heard  with 
patience,  if  we  were  to  relate  how  Mr.  Main  has  recently  cor¬ 
rected  tlie  estimated  density  of  Venus,  and  the  ellipticity  of 
diipiter — if  we  were  to  describe  the  phenomena  observed  durintr 
the  occultation  of  Ju))iter  on  the  2nd  of  .lanuary  last — or 
explain  the  method  and  result  of  tliose  measurements  by  which 
it  is  lio])ed,  perhaps  a  century  hence,  to  determine  the  orbits  of 
a  multitude,  of  double  stars.  Yet  it  must  be  evident  tliat  what¬ 
ever  still  remains  to  be  discovered  by  man  in  celestial  meclianics, 
or  the  physics  of  the  solar  and  stellar  systems,  must  be  attained 
bv  patient  and  lonij-continued  research;  for  just  as  the  epochs 
of  celestial  phenomena  are  of  extended  duration,  so  observation 
must  be  continued  for  loni^  periods  to  discover  them.  To  this 
class  of  research  tlie  attention  of  the  modern  astronomer  is 
directed,  and  at  the  end  of  each  rccurrini;  y<-ar,  we  find  but  few 
subjects  of  j)opular  interest  to  record,  unh.'ss  it  may  have  been 
distiiiifuished  by  some  remarkable  phenomenon,  or  the  close  of 
some  special  series  of  observations. 

The  discovery  of  planetoiils  was  commenced  in  the  present 
century,  and  has  been  of  late  years  <rroatly  l’acilitat(‘d  by  the 
|>ro(luetion  of  new  star  maps,  and  star  cataloijjues.  l)urin<j^  the 
year  1846,  four  of  these  bodies  were  detected  amouir  the  fixed 
stars,  and  dnrinir  the  past  year,  seven  more  were  disc(>vere(l. 
Forty-nine  of  these  little  worlds  are  now  known  to  astroTiomers, 
and  are  under  constant  observation,  d'hev  hold  a  verv  subordi- 
natc  place  ainoiiL^  celestial  bodies,  for  the  larirest  does  not  exceed 
forty  miles  in  diameter,  and  the  smallest  (Atlanta)  is  not  much 
more  than  four.  Hut  the  existence  of  such  a  u^ronp  of  solid 
bodies  in  the  solar  system  suij^ests  many  reflections  upon  the 
structure  and  mutability  of  WH)rlds,  and  the  possibility  of  ruin 
and  re-formation,  althouL!;h  we  arc  apt  to  regard  the  condition  of 
onr  own  earth  as  sufliciently  abidini^  to  admit  the  application  of 
the  term  cverlastim^. 


When  (lalileo  first  applied  his  “ojitic  glass’’  to  the  discovery 
of  celestial  phenomena,  the  sun,  that  majestic  centre,  ami 
perhaps  source  of  all  known  physical  forces,  was  the  object  <d‘ 
curious  examination.  If  he  expected  to  see  a  uniformly  bri^jht 
surfiice  he  was  disa|)pointcd ;  for  on  that  apparently  unsullied 
disc,  he  observed  many  dark  spots,  inconstaTit  in  form  and 
mnirnitude.  It  is  not  stranc^e  that  this  discovery  of  tin; 
mniability  of  the  ujreat  source  of  light  and  heat  should  havt! 
raised  the  anger  of  the  Aristotelians,  for  the  hypothesis  of  the 
schoolmen  stood  in  violent  antagonism  to  the  facts  of  science. 
Hut  from  that  hour  to  the  present  astronomers  have  watched, 
with  in(|uiring  solicitude,  the  ever  shifting  spots  on  the 
Solar  disc.  We  pass  over  the  researches  of  #Iohn  b;ibricius. 
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Sclieincr,  and  Ilariot,  Jind  iiiunv  who  have,  since  their  time, 
made  ()l)servations  or  indulged  in  speculations  upon  tiio 
origin  of  these  piicnoinena.  Hut  nearly  a  century  ago,  in 
ITGi),  Dr.  Wilson  of  Cllasgow  proposed  a  theory  whieii  gave 
additional  interest  to  inquiry,  and  was  afterwards  adopted  hv 
Sir  William  llersehel,  or  more  pro[)erly  was  used  by  him  as  the 
foundation  of  a  similar  hypothesis.  Wilson  believed  the  sun  to 
be  an  opaque  body,  surrounded  by  a  luminous  atmosjdiere,  anil 
the  spots  to  be  pi)rtions  of  its  surface  viewed  through 
openings  in  the  luminous  ether.  Since  his  time  j)ractieal 
astronomers  have  occasionally  noticed  these  changes  of  form  and 
place,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  speculations  have 
been  as  numerous  as  thinkers.  ()f  late,  however,  authors  of  all 
grades,  catching  the  cue  from  the  records  of  science,  recom¬ 
mended  the  suspension  of  theory,  and  the  coininencement  of  a 
consecutive  course  of  well-devised  observations.  Hut  while 
unfruitful  excitement  was  wasting  the  energies  of  both  the 
prac.tical  and  the  speculative,  M.  Schwabe,  a  gentleniaii 
residing  in  Dessau,  was  making  careful  daily  observations, 
'fhese  observations  were  commenced  in  182(),  when  eveiv 
one  believed  that  the  wind  itself  was  not  so  much  a  type  ot 
mutability  and  irregidarity  as  the  spots  on  the  sun,  and  after 
the  lapse  of  twelve  years,  in  April,  1838,  he  published  the 
result  of  his  labours.  In  1843,  he  pointed  out  a  pcriodicfity  iii 
the  occurrence  of  these  phenomena,  his  observations  having  then 
extended  over  two  periods  of  maxima  and  minima.  In  an  u})per 
room  «)f  his  house,  with  two  good  but  small  telescopes,  this 
patient  astronomer  continued  his  observations  for  more  than 
thirty  yt‘ars,  and  satisfactorily  proved  that  the  changes  arc 
periodical,  the  cyide  being  completed  in  about  ten  years.  For 
this  servi(*e  the  Astronomical  Society  of  London  awarded  M. 
Sidjwabe,  at  the  last  anniversaiy  meeting,  its  gold  medal.  It 
may  be  asked  why  st>  much  conscijuence  has  been  attributed  to 
a  discovery  apparently  so  unimportant.  To  this  question'  we 
reply — the  origin  ot  solar  heat,  and  light,  atid  the  physical  con¬ 
stitution  ol  the  sun  are  eertaiidy  subjects  of  curious  speculative 
interest,  and  may  he  something  more.  Until  Arago  proved  by 
the  polariscope,  that  solar  light,  being  unpolarized,  eniaiiales 
troin  a  gaseous  body  or  atmosphere,  and  not  from  an  incan¬ 
descent  soliil,  observations  on  the  solar  spots  offered  the  only 
possible  means  of  solving  these  problems.  Hut  a  new  interest 
in  these  curious  phenomena  has  grown  out  ‘of  the  discovery 
of  a  relation  between  theiu  and  some 
magnetism. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  man  had  learnt  all  he  could 
know  about  terrestrial  magnetism  when  the  direction,  inclination, 
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und  Infonsity  bad  boon  di^ooverod,  and  tbat  be  would  return  to 
}iis  navii^ation  and  explorations,  fully  ])roparcd  to  understand 
and  aecount  for  all  magnetic  phenomena.  Hut  none  of  these 
elcMuents  are  permanent ;  they  are  all  subjeet  to  variation,  and 
tlic  variations  themselves  arc  inconstaiit.  (\duml)us  in  bis  iirst 
voyaire  observed  a  jjjreat  cbanjjjc  in  the  doedinatiou  of  the  needle 
as  he  sailed  westward,  and  as  wc  now  know  tbat,  while  there 
are  places  upon  the  earth  where  the  needle  points  north  and 
south,  it  has  in  otliers  an  easterlv  or  a  westerlv  deedination  ;  but 
i:i  no  place  is  the  dedination  invariable.  In  1  .'ISO,  the  declina* 
tlon  in  l*aris  was  ll'^  30'  10.  In  lOd.d,  the  needle  pointed 
direct  north  and  south  ;  and  after  a  short  period  of  doubtful 
«>scilhition,  it  began  to  move  westward.  For  a  period  of  more 
than  !/)()  years,  the  declination  increased,  and  in  1814,  was 
34'.  'fhis  was  the  maximum  westerly  dc(dinati(m,  and  the 
needle  is  now  slowly  moving  eastward.  A  diurnal  variation 
is  also  known,  and  observation  has  proved  that  while  its 
inaxininm  westerly  deviation  coincides  in  time  with  the  culmi¬ 
nation  of  the  sun,  its  maximum  eastern  limit  occurs  about  six 
hours  before  noon  and  midnight.  Dr.  Lamout  of  Munich  was 
the  first  to  detect  (in  1850)  by  the  discussion  of  his  own 
observations,  a  variation  in  this  motion  in  a  period  of  about 
t(‘n  years,  ('olonci  Sabine  confirmed  the  discov(;ry  by  exhibit¬ 
ing  a  deceimial  period  in  the  magnetic  observations  made  at 
'foronto;  and  he,  at  the  same  time,  pointed  out  the  significant 
fact,  of  the  coincidence  of  the  maximum  and  minimum  of 
the  diurnal  magnetic  declination,  and  of  the  s(»lar  sjiots.  d'his 
discoverv  warrants  the  belief  that  a  close  connexion,  (’ither  as 
cause  and  effect,  or  as  the  effects  of  an  unknown  cause*,  exists 
bctw(‘(*n  the  changes  in  the  solar  envelo[)(‘,  and  the  magnetic 
condition  of  the  earth. 

^\\*  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  the  now  well- 
known  occasional  oscillations  of  the  needle  attributed  to 
magnetic  storms,  for  the  jmrpose  of  introducing  an  importaTit 
fiiiggestion  made  by  Dr.  Idoyd  at  the  Dublin  mccuing  (d‘  tin* 
Associjition.  4'hese  storms  are  found  to  act  upon  distant  parts 
of  the  earth  simultaneously,  and  yet  they  occur  at  different 
hours  in  the  jilaces  of  observation  so  fr(*(|uently  as  to  suggest 
the  existence  of  an  unknown  law. 

“  We  are  thus,”  savs  Dr.  Lloyd,  “  in  the  jux'sem^e  of  two  facts 
which  appear  at  first  sight  opjiosed — namely,  th(*  a!)sohite  siiiiul- 
taiicilv  of  magnetic  disturhaiiccs  at  all  parts  of  t  Ik*  earth,  and  thoir 
j'rciloTninaiice  at  certain  local  hours  at  cac,h  place*.  (Jcncral  Sahinc 
;icc(*unts  for  this  apparent  discrepancy,  by  the  circumstances  that 
^hf*  hours  of  inaxiiiunn  distnrbanci^  arc*  difl’crcnt  tor  tln^  diflcn’nT 
elements,  so  that  th(‘re  inav  he  an  iihT’ormal  corMlition  of  the 
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f(>rc*t‘  oponitiiij’j  Jit  the  Stinie  instunt  over  the  whole  ^lo[)(>^ 
hut  iiKUiirestini;  iUsell’  at  one  place  chiefly  in  one  element,  and  at 
another  place  in  another.  1  would  venture  to  sui^^c.st  jus  a 
subject  of  inquiry,  whether  the  phenomena  which  have  liitherlo 
been  grouped  toj^ctluT  as  occasional  ellects  may  not  possibly 
include  two  distinct  classes  of  changes,  obeyinj;'  separate  laws; 
one  of  them  bciu"  strictly  ])iTlodic  and  constituting^  a  part  of 
the  rt'ijjidar  diurnal  chanj'c,  while  the  other  is  strictly  ahnornial, 
and  simultaneous  in  all  parts  ot  the  f^lobe.  It  this  be  so,  it  would 
follow  tl»at  we  an'  not  justified  in  separatini'  the  larger  changes 
from  the  rest,  imTely  on  the  ground  ot  their  magnitude  ;  and  that  a 
dilfereiit  analysis  of  the  phenomenon  is  reejuired.’* 

As  we  iiave  now  obtained  a  view  of  the  probable  connexion 
between  the  sun  and  terrestrial  magnetism,  we  may  follow  the 
idea  by  a  fi*w  remarks  on  two  other  forces,  light  and  lieat,  which, 
tliongh  no  longer  regarded  as  emanations  from  an  incandescent 
IxhIv,  are  certainly  the  conseciiienees  ot  some  occult  agency 
exercised  by  the  great  central  orb  of  our  system,  'flie  experi¬ 
ments  of  MM.  Fizcau  and  Foncault,  upon  the  refractive  index 
of  w’ater  at  the  temperature  which  re|)rescnts  its  greatest  densltv, 
is  regarded  as  the  expcrimeittum  crucis  and  decisive  as  to  the 
insntliciency  of  the  Newtonian  theory  for  tlie  explanation  of 
i>[»ti(‘al  jdicnoniwna.  lint  while  rejecting  the  corpuscular 
hypothesis,  we  are  not  in  all  cases  satislied  w  ith  that  of  undula¬ 
tions  in  a  space-tilling  elastic  medium.  Professor  Potter, 
s[)eaking  of  the  intertorence  of  light  in  his  treatise  on  physical 
optics  ( I8dd),  says — and  he  expresses  the  opinion  of  many 
physicists — “d'lie  occurrence  of  darkness  where  brightness  should 
take  place,  and  the  convi'rse  of  brightness  w'here  darkness  should 
he,  sliows  tliat  the  mechanical  iindulatory  theory  cannot  he  true. 
Our  alternative  is  to  study  light  upon  chcmiculy  x\m\  not  siuq)ly 
mechanical  principles,  with  luminiferous  surfaces  following  each 
other  at  regular  intervals  so  as  to  interfere.”  Idie  develo})ment 
ot  tlie  undulatory  theory  is  the  great  triumph  of  physieo- 
mathematical  scii'iici*,  and  the  science  of  optics  is  now^  entering  a 
new'  phase  under  the  guidance  of  cliemistry,  Faraday  hiinselt 
(M>nducting  the  rcscan*h. 

IVotcssor  Faraday  s  Pakorian  lecture  on  the  relations  of  gold 
to  light  is,  even  when  com) uircd  with  many  other  of  liis  experi¬ 
mental  eontrihntion.'*  to  scientific  knowdedge,  w’orthy  of  notice, 
as  the  ex[)lanation  ot  a  remarkable  investigation.  In  illustration 
ot  his  object  in  pursuing  a  course  of  experiments  which  may, 
at  first  sight,  appear  to  have  no  other  })iirpose  than  the  discovery 
ot  the  physical  and  chemicud  properties  of  the  precious  inctul, 
lie  says : — 

lhat  woudertul  piMduction  of  the  bumau  mind,  the  undulatory 
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theory  of  with  the  phenomena  for  which  it  strives  to  account, 

ycems  to  me,  who  am  only  an  ex[)erimcntalist,  to  stand  mid-way 
between  what  we  may  conceive  to  be  tlio  coarser  mechanical  actions 
,it'  matter,  with  their  explanatory  philosopliy,  and  that  other  branch 
which  includes,  or  should  include,  the  physical  idea  of  forci‘8  acting 
at  a  distance,  and  admitting  for  the  time  the  existence  of  the 
other,  I  have  often  stru^^led  to  perceive  how  far  that  medium 
ini^ht  account  for,  or  mingle  in  with  such  actions,  i^enerally :  and 
to  what  extent  ex[)erimental  trials  mi^ht  be  devised  which,  with 
ihcir  results  and  consequences,  mij^ht  contradict,  eontbrm,  enlarge, 
or  modify  the  idea  we  form  of  it,  always  with  the  hope  that  the 
corn*cted  or  instructed  idea,  would  approach  more  and  more  to  tho 
truth  of  nature,  and  in  the  fulness  of  time  coincide  with  it.  Tho 
phenomena  of  light  itself  are,  however,  the  best  and  closest  tests 
at  present  of  the  undulatory  theory  ;  and  if  that  theory  is  hero- 
aftiT  to  exteml  to  and  include  other  actions,  the  most  (‘Ifectual- 
means  of  enabling  it  to  do  so  will  be  to  rendiT  its  application  to 
its  own  s[»ecial  phenomena  clear  and  sullieient.  At  pri'sent  the 
most  instrneted  persons  are,  I  suj)pose,  very  far  from  perceiving 
the  full  and  close  c'oincidencti  between  all  the  facts  of  light  and 
the  pliysical  account  of  them  which  the  theory  supplies.  If  perfect, 
the  theory  would  be  able  to  give  a  reason  for  every  physical 
alfection  of  light :  whilst  it  does  not  do  so,  the  alfeetions  are  in 
turn  fitted  to  develope  the  theory,  to  extend  and  enlarge  it  if  true, 
or  if  in  iTror  to  correct  it  or  replace  it  by  a  betti'r.  Hence  my 
j)lea  for  the  possible  utility  of  experiments  and  considerations  such 
as  those  1  am  about  to  advance.” 

Dr.  Faraday’s  investigations  will  excite  an  intense  interest, 
hut,  consideretl  in  relation  to  a  theory  of  light,  they,  at  present 
do  little  more  that  point  out  a  mode  of  Investigation,  and  give 
hope  of  some  great  results  yet  to  he  ohtaified.  Assuming  the 
mnnher  of  waves  in  the  space  of  an  ine.h  as  being  from  d7,t)()()  to 
o!),880,  andtliat  from  4.08  to  727  hiirnnis  pass  tlie  eye  in  a  second 
— that  it  is  unknown  “  whether  reH(*ction,  refraction,  cS:c.,  have 
any  relation  to  the  extent  of  the  lateral  vibrations,  or  whether 
they  are  de})endent  in  part  upon  some  physical  action  of  the 
medium  unknown  to  and  unsuspected  l>y  us,” — and  tliat  the 
mnnher  of  undulations  in  a  given  time  di4crminc  colour — Dr. 
raraday  expected  some  important  results  from  the  introduction 
ol  a  ray  of  light  among  particles,  “  liaving  a  great  |>ower  of 
action  on  liglit,”  and  so  minute  as  to  he  small  in  comparison  to 
the  lengtlis  of  a  wave  of  the  light-prodiieing  ether.  Tho 
<a)nditions  he  sought  were  ol)t.‘iincd  hy  the  prodmTion  of  filrn.s, 
and  the  diffusion  in  colourless  liquids  of  the  particles  of  gold, 
a  metal  opacpie  in  hulk,  transparent  in  films  and  thin  leaf, 
exhibiting  a  coloured  ray  both  by  reflexion  and  transmis.sion, 
and,  though  never  losing  its  metallic  state,  transmitting  various 
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colours  according  to  the  states  and  relative  dimensions  of  the 
particles.  Many  of  the  observed  phenomena  are  remarkable, 
the  conduct  of  the  experiments  is  instructive,  and  the  result!^ 
arc  suggestive ;  but  the  memoir  is  most  important  as  tlie 
commencement  of  a  probable  series  of  investigations  which  will 
extend  our  ac(|uaintance  witli  the  action  of  tlie  solar  light  upon 
matter  in  its  minutest  forms,  and  do  much  to  establish  or  disprove 
the  undulatory  theory. 

As  heat  and  light  arc  united  in  the  solar  ray,  and  in  the 
moonbeam  before  it  enters  the  thick  an  1  deteriorated  strata 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  as  the  two  forces  are  usually  combined 
ill  terrestrial  [dienomcna,  we  find  no  difHculty  in  transferring  our 
thoughts  from  one  science  to  the  other  without  the  guiding  string 
of  scientific  classilicatioii.  And  if  the  study  of  light  be  almost 
forced  upon  those  who  can  make  an  intelligent  use  of  their 
evesight,  scarcely  less  imperative  is  the  demand  for  a  knowledge 
of  the  science  of  heat,  as  it  is  an  agent  still  more  essential  to 
the  existence  of  the  body,  and  a  no  less  beneficial  minister  to 
the  comf(»rtable  cnjovment  of  the  many  blessings  of  this  life. 
Hut  sj)caking  of  it  simply  as  a  subject  of  intellectual  iinpiiry, 
it  is  worthy  of  study,  whether  we  observe  its  sensible  (dfects 
in  the  increase  of  temperature,  and  its  latent  union  with  matter 
for  the  proiluction  of  fluidity,  or  whether  we  follow  it  in 
ratliation,  reflection,  refraction,  and  other  conditions  of  transmis¬ 
sion.  d'he  circumstances  of  its  production  and  the  definite 
relation  it  b(‘ars  to  other  forces  have  recently  been  subjects  of 
investigation,  both  by  deduction  and  experiment,  and  results 
too  important  to  be  passed  over  in  silence  liave  been  obtained. 

'fhe  incn'asc  of  temperature  by  friction  is  as  well  known  to 
th(*  savag(‘  as  to  the  philosopher  ;  but  while  the  one  rubs  together 
two  pieces  of  hard  wood  to  obtain  a  flame,  and  cannot  think 
long  enough  to  state  the  well-known  fact  in  a  generalized 
expression,  the  other  seeks  for  a  cause,  and  discovers  numerous 
instances  cd'  the  exhibition  of  heat  as  a  consequence  of  mechani¬ 
cal  power.  For  our  present  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
this  fact  in  connexion  with  another.  When  a  liquid  is  con¬ 
verted  into  vapour,  a  definite  amount  of  lieat  disa[)[)cars, 
and  when  the  vapour  retakes  its  li(piid  state,  the  same 
amount  of  heat  is  liberated,  and  becomes  sensible  to  the 
touch  and  measurable  by  the  thermometer.  I^ut  when  the 
heat  disappears  in  the  formation  of  vapour,  mechanical  power 
is  produced,  which  is  in  its  turn  lost  when  the  Tupiid  i« 
re-formed  and  the  sensible  heat  reaj>pears.  The  annunciation 
of  these  facts  at  once  suggests  the  probabilitv  of  some  definite 
relation  between  heat  and  mechanical  power.  The  demonstration 
was  supplied  by  Mr.  Joule,  wlio  proved  the  convertibility  ot 
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these  two  forces,  nnd  by  experiment  ascertained  that  tlic 
lueclianical  power  develo[)(‘d  by  the  per[)endicular  fall  of  772lbs. 
weiirht  thronu^h  a  s[)ace  of  one  foot,  is  equivalent  to  the  amount 
of  heat  rc(|uired  to  raise  the  tem[)erature  of  a  pound  of  water 
Fahrenheit. 

This  discovery  necessarily  controls  every  theoretical  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  at!jeut  by  which  the  eifects  of  heat  are  produced. 
It  was  once  supposed  to  be  a  highly  elastic  substance,  having 
an  independent  existence  and  lilling  the  pores  of  all  bodies 
according  to  their  capacities.  make  a  distinction  in  terms 
between  the  thing  itself  and  its  effects,  the  word  caloric  was 
introduced  to  represent  the  imaginary  clastic  fluid.  This 
assumption  was  opposed  by  many  eminent  men  of  science, 
and  was  proved  to  be  contradictory  to  the  (‘vidcnce  of  ex¬ 
periment  ;  but  the  idea  became  ])o[)ular  and  was  thoroughly 
embodied  in  language.  Dr.  Young,  who  so  fidly  adopted  the 
nndiilatory  tlicory  and  did  so  much  to  extend  its  apj)lication, 
sums  up  his  objection  to  the  corpuscular  theory  of  heat  in  the 
following  words: — 


“Jf  the  heat  (developed  in  boring  cannon)  is  neither  received 
from  l]u‘  surrounding  bodies,  which  it  cannot  l)e  without  a  depres¬ 
sion  of  their  tiuupi'rature,  nor  dei’ived  from  the  (plant it y  already 
accumulated  in  the  bodies  tluauselves,  which  it  could  not  be,  even 
if  their  capacities  were  diiuinishiHl  in  any  imaginable  (h'grt'c,  tluu’o 
is  no  alternative  but  to  allow  that  heat  must  be  actually  gtuuTatcd 
by  friction;  nnd,  if  it  is  geiu'rated  out  of  nothing,  it  cannot  bci 
matt(T,  nor  even  an  immaterial  or  semi-material  substanc(‘.  'Phe 
collateral  parts  of  the  theory  have  also  tluur  separate  dilUcultics: 
thus,  if  heat  witc  the  general  principle  of  r(*pulsion,  its  augmenta¬ 
tion  could  not  diminish  the  elasticity  of  solids  and  of  tluids;  if  it 
constituted  a  continued  thud,  it  could  not  radiate  fn'ely  through 
I  he  same  space  in  dilferent  directions  ;  and  if  its  n'pulsivi*  partich‘s 
tbllowed  each  other  at  a  distance,  tlu'v  would  still  apjiroach  near 
enough  to  (*ach  other,  in  the  focus  of  a  burning  glass,  to  have  their 
niotions  dellectcd  from  a  rectilinear  direction.” 


If  heat,”  lie  adds,  “  be  not  a  substance  it  must  be  a  quality, 
and  this  (juality  can  only  be  motion.”  This  is  the  verdict  of 
science  in  our  own  day.  All  bodies  are  composed  of  atoms, 
which  are  surrounded  by  an  clastic  atmosphere.  Stmsible 
heat,  according  to  this  Iiypothesis,  consists  of  circulating  cur¬ 
rents  or  vortices,  and  tlie  recession  of  the  atmos|)here  from 
their  nucl(‘i  (!auses  them  to  occupy  a  greater  space,  and  accounts 
for  the  dilatation  of  lujdies  by  increase  ot  temperature.  Hadia- 
tion  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  transmission  of  the 
oscillations  of  th(*  atoms.  Ujion  these  assumptions  Mr.  Rankim; 
calculated  the  relation  between  pressure  and  the  Ix/ding  points 
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of  licpi'uls,  nnd  between  the  density,  pressure,  and  temperature 
of  elastic  fluids. 

Let  us  impure  how  these  facts  and  theories  are  to  be  applied 
to  the  phenoinena  of  radiation,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  coal 
the  radiatin^^  body.  The  heat  radiated  by  the  sun,  Pouillet 
savs,  is  ecpial  to  that  which  would  be  produced  by  the  com¬ 
bustion  of  a  bed  of  coal  seventeen  miles  thick;  and  if  the 
capacity  of  that  body  for  heat  is  ecpial  to  the  capacity  of 
water,  there  must  be  an  annual  reduction  of  2^  4'  Fahr. 
in  its  temperature.  To  determine  when  the  sun  will  cease 
to  radiate  suflicient  heat  for  the  existence  of  man  on  the 


earth,  or  when  the  tcmjjcrature  of  the  eciuator  will  be  reduced 
to  the  present  temperature  of  the  poles,  mioht,  therefore,  be 
proposed  as  a  rational  problem  for  solution,  l^ut  mechanical 
power  developes  heat,  and  if  such  power  exist  in  the  body 
of  tlie  sun,  there  may  be  that  constant  supply  of  therniul 
I’orce  necessary  to  sustain  the  present  radiations.  Upon 
the  preseiu'c  of  such  a  force  we  have  an  undoubted  ri^ht  to 
j)resuuie,  for  the  density  of  the  sun  is  small,  eom|)ared  with 
many  planetary  bodies,  and  a  contraction  of  its  mass,  cijual 
to  only  a  ten-thousandth  part  of  its  diameter,  would  supply 
heat  e([uivalent  to  its  present  radiations  for  a  j)eriod  of  two 
thousand  years.  We  cannot,  then,  but  perceive  the  imj)ortance 
of  this  principle  in  estimating  the  duration  of  solar  heat, 
if  the  b(Kly  of  the  sun  be  its  source,  and  it  is  equally 


apjdicable  to  many  of  the  great  operations  of  nature  in 
which  the  presence  of  heat  is  proved  or  necessarily  assuiiied. 
The  I'llccts  produced  by'  the  motions  of  the  atmosphere  may 
be  partially  estimated,  but  still  more  evident  are  those  resulting; 
trom  the  ebb  anti  Ilow  of  the  tides.  According  to  the  estimate 
ot  I>e>scl,  live  thousand  cubic  miles  of  water  are  transferred 


Innu  one  tpiarter  of  the  world  to  another  every  six  hours; 
and  how  the  conversion  of  the  suspended  force  into  heat  must 
ailcct  the  temperature  of  the  earth  may  be  conjectured  if  it 
caimot  be  reduced  to  a  positive  determination. 

r>ut  the  subject  to  which  we  have  referred  has  a  much 
wider  sigiiiiirat i(.ui  than  can  be  deduced  from  the  cou- 


versioii  of  mechanical  power  into  heat,  and  heat  into 
mechanical  |)o\vcr.  May  we  not  go  hack  to  the  days  of 
hoyluHKl,  when  we  amused  ourselves  w'ith  experiments,  occa¬ 
sionally  bending  an  anxious  and  ambitious  thought  to  discover 
by  what  agency  the  phenomena  we  w’itnesscd  were  produced, 
and  then,  plunging  into  sj)eculation  —  all  experimentalists 
speculate  ideutitied  light  and  heat,  and  connected  maguetisiu 
w  iihhqtlj?  ilavew’c  not  had  many  a  pleasing  dream  about 
the  origin  ot  chemical  forces,  and  many  suspicions,  almost 
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'.\n  satisfactory  as  certainties,  why  heat,  ami  lijj^ht,  ami  electricity 
are  so  iVciiuently  exhibited  when  chemical  combinations  are 
tbrineil  or  broken.  Tliere  may  have  been  much  truth  in  these 
speculations;  but  we  could  not  demonstrate  our  thoujjjhts,  and 
new  theories  must  be  supported  by  the  authority  of  a  jjjreat 
name,  or  by  irretVa^ible  proof.  Since  that  time  more  fonn- 
dativ)!!  and  o|>portunity  have  been  «;iven  to  sm*h  considerations 
as  these,  and  the  unity  or  agem^y  of  which  we  dreamed  in 
tliose  happy  days  is  admitted  to  be  the  hope,  if  not  the  creed, 
of  philosi»[)hers.  Mechanical  power  developed  by  friction,  or 
by  compression,  j)roduces  heat;  but  heat  is  also  generated 
hv  an  imj)edcd  current  ol‘  electricity,  by  the  absorption  of 
li^ht,  by  breaking  contact  between  the  poles  of  a  magnet, 
and  by  certain  chemical  combinations  and  decom|)ositions. 
Any  of  these  forces,  indeed,  may  stand  in  the  |>osition  of  a 
cause,  and  the  rest  will  follow  as  etlccts.  Electricity  in 
motion,  for  example,  developes  mechanical  force,  heat,  li.iJjht, 
maj^netism,  and  chemical  change.  The  relations  between  them 
arc  also  dclinitc  :  increase  the  one,  and  in  the  same  pro|)ortion 
you  increase  the  other.  Faraday  announced  the  definite 
chemical  elfect  of  the  voltaic  current;  and  Mr.  «Ioule  proved — 
we  quote  his  wiu’ds — “  that  whenever  a  current  of  electricity 
was  generated  by  a  magneto-electrical  machine,  the  (juantity 
of  heat  evolved  by  that  current  had  a  constant  relation  to  the 
|K)wer  re(iuired  to  turn  the  machine,  and,  on  the  other  hand; 
that  whenever  the  engine  was  worked  by  a  voltaic  battery, 
tlie  power  developed  was  at  the  expense  of  the  calorific  power 
ot  the  battery  for  a  given  consum[)tion  of  zinc,  the  meclianical 
ertect  pnxluccd  having  a  fixed  relation  to  the  heat  lost  in  the 
voltaic  circuit.”  The  world  seems,  so  to  speak,  to  have  been 
endowed  with  a  force  which  is  presented  to  us  under  numerous 
aspects  and  with  diilerent  efre(‘ts,  constantly  ('hanging  from 
one  form  to  anotlier.  There  is  no  perjx'tual  motion,  for 
motion  dies  into  heat ;  there  is  no  constancy  in  temperatunj, 
for  it  gives  meclianical  power  to  elastic  fluids,  molecular 
motions  to  solids  and  licpiids,  or  chemical  change  of  structure, 
l^orce  is  a  creation  as  well  as  matter,  and  if  the  one  cannot 
be  anniliilated,  neither  (\‘in  the  other,  without  the  Almighty 
power.  And  may  we  not  here  pause  to  suggc'st,  that  if  the 
force  by  which  tlie  physii^al  plienomena  of  the  material  worhl 
are  produced  be  thus  permanent,  it  is  not  possible  to  believe 
tliat  the  vital  principle  and  thinking  power  of  man  can 
b(^  annihilated  in  death  —  that  if  the  purely  material  prin¬ 
ciple  passes  and  repasses  from  one  stage  of  being  to  another, 
it  cannot  be  the  destiny  of  intelligence  to  become  a  non¬ 
entity. 
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e  l^avc  l»ncfly  and  imporfeotly  j>ointe<l  out  the  dircc* 
tion  in  which  the  phy?ici>t  is  lookinjr  tor  new  revelation* 
of  the  niatorial  creation,  and  the  reader  will  urderstand  what 
is  meant  hy  the  correlation  anti  conservation  of  forces.  We 
must  now  pass  hastily  under  review  a  few'  meteorological  phe¬ 
nomena. 

In  a  former  review*  of  the  progress  of  science,  it  wa^  stat«xl 
that  the  (luvernment  hatl  inaugurafetl  a  scientitic  tle[Kirtnient, 
in  connexion  with  the  lioard  of  Trade,  for  the  collection  an<i 
tlisciission  of  meteorological  observation'*  at  sea.  More  than 
two  him  Irctl  British  ships  are  now  su[>[>r!ed  with  instru!n(‘nts, 
instructions,  and  books  for  the  registratitni  of  observations ; 
and  the  department  is  actively  engaged  in  tabulating  and 
arranging  the  logs,  which  arc  being  delivcn'ii  from  all  parts 
of  tin*  world  in  such  immhers  that  Admiral  Fitz  l\<*y  is  already 
in  want  of  more  assistance  for  the  rednetion  of  the  obsorvatiuns 
they  contain.  Without  depreciating  the  value  of  these  la!»ours, 
it  is  necessary  again  to  insist  upon  the  estahlishinent  of  inanv 
ineteoroh»gical  o!)servatories  on  land,  if  anytliing  more  than 
an  empirical  knowdedge  is  to  he  ohtaiut‘(l.  So  far  as  navigation 
is  concerned,  mctecirological  observations  at  sea  will  doubtlc?? 
load  to  n*sults  of  the  highest  importance,  for  Maury's  charts 
have  already  rcduccil  the  length,  in  time,  of  some  voyages, 
m«»re  than  one-fourth  ;  but  to  give  tliose  observations  their 
full  seicuitific  value,  the  great  atmosjiheric  changes  wlfudi  take 
their  rise  on  islands  and  continents  in  both  hemispheres,  must 
be  ('arefully  registered. 

'J'lie  <d>jection  made  to  the  science  of  meteorology,  on  the 
assumption  tliat  it  proeoc'ds  by  a  wrong  method,  and,  thcre- 
f<*re,  cannot  load  to  any  satisfactory  result,  was  admirably 
answ’cred  by  Dr.  Lloyd,  in  his  address  to  the  Ibitish  Associa¬ 
tion  at  llublin:  — 

“  It  is  ass»*rted  that  the  capital  vice  of  the  science  of  nictcoroloi:y, 
as  at  present  pursued,  is,  that  it  has  no  detinito  aim  ;  tliat  it 
to  embrace  an  inquiry  into  the  physical  constitution  of  the  objects 
w  ith  w  hich  the  science  is  concerned,  and  an  investigation  of  causes 
as  wtdl  as  laws  of  phenomena.  It  may  be  admitted,  at  once, 
that  the  physical  constitution  of  the  bodies  whose  changes  wc  are 
investigating  is  a  proper  object  of  study  to  the  physicist;  but  it 
d.oes  not  fdlow  that  it  should  neeessarilv  be  conducted  by  tlio 
same  individuals  who  are  in  search  for  the  laws  of  the  phenoineiia, 
or  even  that  the  former  knowledge  is  essential  to  the  progress  of 
the  latter,  d'lie  noblest  of  all  tlu*  phvsical  sciences,  astronomy,  is 
little  more  than  a  science  of  laws — laws.  too.  of  the  simplest  kind 
of  change;  and  the  knowledge  of  these  laws  is  wholly  independent 
ut  the  physical  constitution  of  the  masses  whose  movements  it 
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studies.  A  similar  observation  may  be  made  roijardin^  the  seienee 
of  terrestrial  maiiiielism ;  and  the  case  is  one  which  briiii^s  us  still 
nearer  to  the  question  at  issue,  inasmuch  as  the  laws  whicli  have 
been  obtained  —  and  they  are  numerous — have  resulted  Irom  a 
method  of  inquiry  altoi^ether  similar  to  that  adopted  in  meteorology. 
Time  will  not  permit  me  to  inquire  whether  there  is  not  a  miscon- 
ivption  of  a  metaphysical  kind  at  the  root  of  this  objection.  [  mav 
jibservo,  however,  before  leaviiii;  the  subject,  that  tiiere  are  two 
inodes  of  studyins:  the  sequences  of  natural  phenomena:  one  in 
their  relation  to  time,  and  which  is  best  accomplished  by  observations 
ut  stated  periods,  and  the  other  in  the  relation  of  the  successive 
i>h:ises  of  the  phenomena  to  one  another.  Of  these,  ti\e  latter, 
thou:;ii  not  wholly  neijlected,  has  not  been  so  much  followed  as  it 


deserves,  and  I  cannot  but  liiink  that  it  would,  if  more  systematicallv 
followed,  enrich  the  science  of  ineteoroloi;v  with  a  new  harvest  of 


results.” 


Professor  Powell  has  delivered  to  the  Prltish  Association  for 
the  Advaiiceiiieiit  of  Seienee  his  tenth  rejmrt  on  limiinous 
meteors,  hut  he  has  not  yet  atteinjiteJ  to  classify  the  evidence 
he  has  eolleeteil,  nor  to  propose  any  theory  tor  the  explanutitui 
of  the  phenomena.  hen  we  speak  of  classification,  we  do  not 
mean  an  empirical  iirranujement  recognised  hy  every  one,  and 
founded  on  certain  hroad  distinctions  in  the  j)henomena.  The 
terms  falling  stones,  meteoric  iron,  and  fulling  stars,  prove 
that  a  separation  into  classes  has  been  already  made  hy  un¬ 
scientific  observers.  Put  the  classification  required  hy  the 
physicist  must  have  reference  to  form  and  colour,  aiul  to  tlie 
direction  and  velocity’  of  motion  ;  and  until  this  is  produced 
there  can  l)e  no  such  unltv  in  the  evidence  as  will  satisfaetorilv 


explain  the  appearance  of  tliese  bodies.  Attention  was 
s[)ecially  drawn  to  them  hy  the  so-eallcd  periiHlical  slnovers  of 
meteorites  in  tlie  montlis  of  August  and  Xovemher.  l^y  some 
observers  they  are  siqiposed  to  he  of  atmos[)herlc  origin,  hut 
they  arc  more  commonly'  believed  to  revolve  in  space.  If 
the  latter  hypothesis  be  ailopted,  the  interphinetary  spaces,  or 
at  least  that  space  immediately  hey’ond  the  earth's  atmosphere, 
must  be  occupied  hy’  numerous  small  solid  masses  moving  in 
orbits  governed  by  tlie  same  laws  as  the  planets  themselves.  T'ho 
average  velocity’  of  these  bodies,  according  to  some  observers, 
is  double  that  of  tlie  earth  in  her  orbit.  When  their  centri¬ 
fugal  force  is  overeome  hv  the  earth’s  gravitation  thev  fall, 
and  are  called  aerolites ;  when  thev  escape  that  sudden 
teriiilnation  of  their  journev,  and  fiash  past  us  as  points 
or  iliscs  of  light,  they  are  called  shooting  stars.  The  high 
temperature  of  those  which  fall  to  the  earth  could  not  he 
accounted  for  when  Chladni  proposed  his  theory’  uf  the  cosmical 
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nature  of  meteoric  bodies ;  but  the  principle  of  the  correlation 
of  forces,  already  explained,  entirely  removes  the  difiicultv,  for 
Mr.  doule  has  proved  that  the  mechanical  force  due  to  the 
ris  rira  destroyed  during  their  passai;c  through  the  atmospliore 
would  l)C  erpiivalent  to  the  production  of  any  temperature  the 
falling  bodies  may  exhibit,  and  even  to  their  dissipation  in 
meteoric  dust,  which  is,  probably,  ii  more  frequent  result  than 
the  descent  of  meteoric  iron  at  white  heat.  The  old  hypothesis 
that  these  meteorites  were  ejected,  perhaps  many  ages  since, 
from  lunar  volcanoes,  h;is  been  revived,  and  that  they  niav  be 
thus  accounted  for,  we  cannot  deny ;  though  we  do  not  perceive 
what  is  gained  to  science,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge, 
by  assigning  to  them  any  special  origin.  The  exhibition  of 
showers  of  meteors  in  the  months  of  August  and  SeptiMiiher 
during  a  scries  of  years,  and  a  subseijuent  susj)ension  of  tlu* 
])henoiuena,  when  considered  as  a  recurrence  of  similar  |)erio(ls 
of  apparition  recorded  by  former  observers,  may  be  explained 
by  tlie  supposition  that  the  earth  was  then  in  that  part  of  her 
orbit  where  thev  are  most  abundant  or  best  exhibited.  Ihit  for 
the  resolution  of  the  ])henomena  we  must  wait  the  aceunuda- 
tion  of  more  facts,  or  the  full  discussion  of  those  now  obtained, 
and  in  the  meantime  receive  thankfully  such  generalizations  as 
may  be  fairly  deduced  from  a  cautious  examination.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Ihnnpas,  twice  as  many  of  these  meteors  proceed 
from  the  east  as  I’rom  the  west.  The  same  writer  states,  that 
the  number  of  meteors  in  given  intervals  of  time  increase  from 
six  in  the  evening  to  the  same  hour  in  the  morning,  and  the 
gn*atest  number  must  be  visible  wdien  the  ol)server’s  meridian 
is  in  the  direction  of  the  earth’s  motion.  M.  A.  Poey  has  dis- 
cussial  the  element  of  colour;  and  Professor  Lawrence  Smitli 
has  made  some  imj)ortant  oi)tical  experiments  uj)onthe  apparent 
dianu‘ters  of  luminous  objects  at  given  distances,  as  a  warning, 
if  not  a  guide,  to  those  who  attempt  to  determine  the  distances 
of  these  bodies. 

At  the  Du  1)1  in  meeting  of  the  Pritish  Association  for  the 
Advjincement  of  Science,  C’aptain  Maguire  described  the 
phenomena  of  the  Aurora  observed  by  him  at  Point  Harrow, 
wlu*re  he  was  stationed  for  seventeen  months  in  command  of  the 


“  Plover,”  with  provisions  for  Sir  John  Franklin’s  party  ;  nnd 
although  we  know  verv  little  more  about  these  polar  liiilit? 
than  the  gorg(*ous  phenomena  they  exhibit,  the  subject  is  mil 
of  interest  to  science,  and  cannot  be  passed  in  silence,  d  he 
aurora  is  seen  in  all  jiolar  countries,  and  receives  the  epithet 
of  Horealis  in  the  north,  and  Australis  in  the  south.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  streams  of  soft,  coloured  lights,  which,  rising  from  one 
part  of  the  horizon  towards  the  pole,  gradually  spread  with 
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Incroasini^  brilliance  until  they  liavc  readied  a  rnaxiinuni 
l)ri<^litnesv‘«,  when  they  fade  away  upon  a  part  of  the  horizon 
opposite  to  that  in  which  they  first  appeared.  At  Point  Har¬ 
row  the  aurora  was  never  seen  between  the  hours  of  eleven 
a.m.  and  three  P.M.  From  the  latter  hour  the  intensity  of 
its  litrlit  continued  to  increase  till  about  one  A.M.  The  first 
flashes  were  always  seen  towards  the  north,  but  they  soon 
spread  into  resplendent  arclies  of  light,  which  meeting  in  the 
zenith  formeil  a  bright  coronal.  After  having  for  several 
hours  thrown  a  bright  sparkling  canopy,  richer  than  was  ever 
imagined  for  a  fairy  palace,  over  the  cold  region  of  ice  and 
snow,  tempting  men  and  officers  to  face  a  temperature  of  40^ 
below  zero,  the  brightness  dimmed  and  the  eolours  died  away 
towards  the  south,  leaving  the  cold  blue  starlit  sky.  Hut 
what  is  the  aurora?  everybody  asks.  Answers  have  been 
given,  but  they  are  only  the  conjectures  of  men  a  little  wiser 
than  their  fellow-men — the  proof  is  w’anting.  M.  Kaemetz’s 
hypothesis  satisfies  more  of  the  conditions  of  the  phenouuMia 
than  any  other,  and  is,  therefore,  best  entitled  to  credit. 
He  attributes  the  aurora  to  electrical  induction  in  the  atmo- 
s{)here,  produced  by  alterations  in  the  intensity  of  terrestrial 
magnetism.  Hut  this  is  not  altogether  satisfaetorv,  and  it 
suggests  other  (piestious  more  difficult  of  solution  than  the  one 
it  is  intended  to  answer.  Hut  we  do  know  that  there  is  some 


wonderful  connexion  between  these  luminous  displays  iu  the 
heavens  and  the  motions  of  the  magnetic  needle.  (leneral 
Sabine  having  discussed  the  hourly  magnetic  observations  marie 
bv  Papt  ain  ^laguire  and  his  officers  during  their  stav  at  Point 
narrow,  arrives  at  the  following  im[)ortant  conclusion;  “  d'he 
hour  of  the  day  at  which  no  auroral  display  is  ever  observecl 
corresponds  wdth  the  minimum  of  westerly  disturbance,  while 
the  maximum  of  both  is  found  at  the  s;uue  hour  of  wesl(‘rly 
disturbance — viz.,  one  a.m.  ddie  frecjueney  of  the  aurora,  also, 
and  the  amount  of  wosterlv  deflection  of  the  magnet  also 
ac-cord  ;  Avhilst,  on  tlie  other  hand,  the  aurond  hours  aj)pear  to 
liave  little  or  nothing  in  common  with  the  turning  hours,  or 
tlie  progression  of‘the  easterly  deflections.” 

I  Ins  terrestrial  magnetism,  of  which  wo  know  so  litth*, 
without  doubt,  a  force  of  far  more  importance  in  the  physics 
of  the  mundane  system  than  the  j)ointing  of  a  com})ass  ne(*dle  ; 
and  we  take  a  low  view  of  the  design  of  the  Pr(*ator,  when  wo 
describe  it  as  a  pr()vision  made  fm*  the  intercourse  of  nations, 
tbough  this  is  a  ])rcdetermincd  secondary  conse(juencc,  growing 
out  of  the  conditions  ordained  for  the  safetv  of  a  world  or  the 


security  of  tlui  univ('rse.  He  this  as  it  may,  tin*  lU'cc’Sr^ity 
of  a  larger  acquaintance  with  the  distribution  and  tin;  laws 
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r>r  the  m;i!xnetie  force,  for  the  cxphiniition  of  incteoroloir;^,.^| 
phcnoinen:i,  is  widely  aekiiowlodjjjetl,  and  tiie  eilorls  now  nunlo 
to  supply  it  are  most  eneoura.i];inij^.  During  the  past  year, 
maixiietii'a!  and  meteorological  instruments  have  been  prepared 
at  tlie  ICew  ( )l>servatory,  for  Mr.  McLeod,  Consul  at  Muzum- 
hiipie;  ior  the  Austrian  frigate,  “  Xovaro,”  proceeding  on  a 
scieutilie  voyage  of  circumnavigation;  for  l)r.  Haikie  and 
Limit.  (Hover,  who  have  recently  sailed  for  an  expedition  to 
.Vfrica;  for  Mr.  Palliser  and  Lieut.  Llackiston,  wlio  aceoiu- 
panv  an  cxjiedition  to  Hritish  Xorth  America  ;  and  fur  ilie 
North  l*olar  expedition,  fitted  out  hy  Lady  Franklin. 

d'he  recent  researches  of  geologists  olfer  us  many  subjects  of 
remark.  Many  of  these  eminent  men  have  ceased  from  labour, 
and  some,  of  whom  we  have  a  pleasing  remembrance,  and 
whose  names  will  be  long  treasured  in  the  records  of  science, 
have,  during  the  past  year,  finished  all  work.  To  these  we 
must  j)ay  a  passing  tribute  of  respect. 

William  llrc  KLAXi)  was,  perhaps,  better  known  to  the  world 
than  any  i>ther  geologist  of  his  day,  wiih  the  exception  of  the 
illustrious  Cuvier.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  clergyman,  and 
was  horn  at  Axminsttjr  in  the  year  17S1,  and  there  receiveil 
his  education.  In  IThS  he  entered  St.  Mary’s  College,  Win- 
chest(‘r,  and  in  IHOl,  Corpus  C’hristi  College,  ( )xford.  In  IhOS 
he  reeeived  a  fellowship,  ;md  had  then  acijuired  from  the  leclinvs 
of  Dr.  Kitld  that  attachment  to  the  study  of  geology,  which 
greatly  distinguished  him  in  after  life.  In  iSld  Dr.  Kidd 
resigned  his  prol'essorship,  and  lluckland  was  a[)pointed  to  his 
chair.  His  inaugural  lecture,  published  under  the  title  of 
‘‘  \”mdieiie  ( leologieie,”  was  written  with  the  intention  of 
meeting  the  objections  then  made  to  the  science,  on  the  ground 
of  its  op])osiiion  to  the  Mosaic;  narrative.  It  was  received 
with  as  much  violent  opposition  by  one  class  of  readers,  as  of 
appioval  by  another  and  better  informed.  This  may  be 
regarded  as  his  first  important  geological  paper  ;  and  although 
he  abandoned  many  of  the  opinions  there  advocated  it  may  still 
be  read  with  interest;  and  it  would  not  be  an  unprolitablc 
employment  to  compare  it  w'ith  his  last  work,  the  “  Bridge- 
water  Treatise.”  Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  cnimierate, 
much  less  to  analyze,  his  varied  contributions  to  the  science,  or 
to  trace  its  growth  under  his  Ibstcring  care.  But  we  well  reineiii- 
ber  the  intense  interest  with  which  his  papers  were  listened  to,  in 
the  rooms  of  the  (Jeological  Society,  and  the  lively  tone  he  gave 
to  the  discussions  which  followed  the  reading  of  all  conmnini- 
cations  of  importance.  Only  those  who  there  received  much  of 
the  scientific  information  with  which  thev  embarked  in  gei>logical 
research,  can  estimate  the  respect  and  aflcction  the  younger 
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follows  entertained  for  Dr.  l)m'kl:ind.  Ills  easy  and  "raeefnl 
cloeiitioin  his  rohnod  and  [)lavfiil  wit,  the  oleirance  of  his  style, 
the  doptli  of  his  reasonin*]^,  the  breadth  of  his  views,  and  his 
broad  lihorality  of  jiv  lujincnt,  deserv(‘d  all  the  honour  he 
received.  iMost  instriietive  and  eiirions  were  the  d  -hates,  when 
his  natural  and  ini^enions  ex[)lanations  of  ol)jeels  or  opinions, 
overtlowinir  with  ^ood  lunnonr,  were  hronj:>;ht  into  ea>ntrast  with 
the  rapid,  j»lctnres(pje,  and  severe  aru^ninentation  of  Se  iLiwlck  ; 
the  quick,  nervous  pereej)tion  of  Do  la  Heehe  ;  tin' slow  and 
hcjitatinix,  l>iit  sonml  ami  sensi!)!e  illustrations  of  Lytdl;  and 
the  uninia‘i;inative,  authoritative  assertions  of  ^Inr(•hison. 
Always  accessible  in  the  retiriiej^-rooin,  he  froipiently  attached 
himself  to  the  yoniiix,  in  preference  to  those  who  were  then 
leaders  in  the  society  ;  and  there  are  many  besides  ourselves 
who  reinend)er  how  ireqnently  he  withdrew  fro!n  the  crowd, 
and  with  unrestrained  familiarity,  and  in  the  most  lucid 
manner,  removed  dillicnltic'J,  directe  1  i*eseareh,  or  volunteered 
the  most  valuable  sugi^estions.  Lonix  mav  the  name  of 
Ihickland  be  honoured.  We  can  exjnvss  no  bett(‘r  wish  for 
the  (leoloirical  Society,  tlian  th:it  it  may  have  a  succession  of 
men  with  such  iiitidlectual,  social,  and  nn)ral  ([ualilications. 

l)A\n:i.  Siiauim:,  recently  one  of  the  most  ae.tlvc  members  of 
the  sanu'  society,  dicvl  while  holdlni^  its  highest  ollice.  IFo  was 
the  yoim'j;est  s  )n  of  the  sister  of  Samuel  Ko^'ers,  the  hanker- 
})()et,  and  was  early  in  life  introduced  into  tin;  eonnting-honse 
ot  a  PortiiLTnese  merchant.  Ibit  while  activelv  enijaijed  in 
commerce,  he  zealously  ])nrsnevl  the  study  of  i^eolo^jjy  and 
natural  hi^tory,  presented  several  j)apers  of  mark  to  the 
(*eoh»p:ical  Society,  was  elected  on  tiu;  eonm'il,  and,  at  the 
tiim*  of  his  death,  oe(;nj)ie(I  the  president’s  chair.  Colonel 
Portlock,  his  successor,  paid  a  hloh  trll)ut(‘  to  his  character; 

Ills  (pilot  hnmonr,  his  manly,  straightforward  assc'rtion  of 
the  trill h,  and  his  well-known  lil)(‘rality  and  ixmevolence, 
<*ii(lear(‘d  liiin  to  ns  as  a  friend  ;  while  liis  shrewd  diseernment, 
Ills  accurate  ohservatlon,  and  his  extensive  knowledge,  made  ns 
admire  him  as  a  jiliilosojiher  and  a  gecdiogist.” 

Kvery  g(;ologist  will  ajiprove  the  award  of  the  Wolla.ston 
medal  to  M.  Ihirramle  for  his  researches  amoiif;  the  Silurians  of 
*avaria.  This  French  gentleman,  exj)atriat(;(I  for  his  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  elder  branch  of  the  Ihnirh{m  family,  has  for  more 
than  twenty  years  occupied  himself  in  the  investigation  of  these 
rocks  in  the  iK'lixhhonrhond  of  Fraixm*.  At  his  own  cost  he  has 
opened  large  (pnirries  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  fossils. 

hen  ho  commenced  his  r(;search  in  1H40,  only  twenty-two 
impedes  of  pakc  >Z()ie,  remains  had  liecn  discovered  in  I>olu;mia, 
iiii  1  to  these  he  has  added  more  than  in v(‘rti;hrata,  obtain- 
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fine  specimens  ot  tlio  majority,  and  l>y  niiinerous  individuals 
traciiif;  tlie  history  ot*  the  animals  troin  one  sta^e  ot'  life  ta 
another.  The  greater  immlH*r  of  these  are  trilohitcs,  whieli  lie  lias 
dividedamon^  forty*  five^enera, expending  uiH>n  investi^atioiiand 
classification  a  talent  for  observation  andan  assiduity  of  research 
never  devoted  to  any  one  siihjc'et  without  producing  eminent  suc¬ 
cess.  From  the  imperfect  state  of  the  specimens  in  one  localitv, 
or  the  discovery  of  none  hut  adult  individuals  in  another,  inauv 
years  sometimes  |>assed  before  he  could  satisfactorily  read  the 
history  of  a  single  species.  In  the  instance  of  the 
sociitUsy  on(‘  of  the  most  common  1  Bohemian  forms,  we  have  an 
example  t»f  the  perseverance  and  industry  with  whicli  he  attained 
the  results  so  properly  acknowled<;ed  by  the  (leological  Society. 
In  one  part  of  the  Drabow  Mountains  he  found  numerous  fraij- 
inents,  but  not  a  single  perlect  specimen.  ExtendiiiL^  his  research, 
he  obtained,  after  an  interval  of  year.<,  in  another  locality,  sonic 
badly  preserved  but  entire  specimens,  and  again  a  long  period 
elapsed  before  he  collected  individuals  fit  for  examination;  hut 
when  this  was  done  the  specimens  were  all  open,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  eighth  year  that  he  discovered,  in  another  spot,  the 
same  animal  in  its  rolled  state.  After  this  jiatient  waiting 
and  unwearied  search  he  had  obtained  only  the  adult,  and 
two  years  imnv  were  ex[)ended  in  tracing  the  singular  meta¬ 
morphoses  through  which  the  animal  passes  between  its  birth 
and  maturity. 

Passing  from  the  purely  palieontological  to  the  geological 
researidies  of  M.  Parrande,  we  are  jiiit  in  possession  of  some 
facts  of  the  utmost  im|)ortance.  The  Silurian  formation,  he 
says,  is  characterized  in  ditlerent  countries  by  distinct  stages, 
exhibited  in  the  fiaituri*  ol’  the  nu'ks,  or  in  the  peculiarities  ot 
their  fauna'.  When  the  stages  in  one  country  are  compared 
with  tho.se  in  another,  they  do  not  exhibit  any  complete  or  con¬ 
stant  agreement  either  in  the  rocks  or  in  their  fossils,  though 
inarke  1  by  strong  relative  feature.s.  He  regards  the  whole 
formation  as  divisible  into  thri'o  princi[>al  stages,  characterized 
by  their  several  faume,  which  he  distinguishes  as  the  jirimordial, 
second,  and  third.  The  first  two  ilivide  uneipiallv  what  Ihiglish 
geologists  call  the  lower  Silurian,  while  tlu'  thinl  corresponds 
with  the  ujiper  series  of  this  country.  In  hhigland  the  fauna  of 
the  lower  bi‘ds  is  well  marked,  but  those  of  the  second  and  third 
art'  not  so  well  sejiarated.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  account 
for  the  remarkable  distinction  in  Ihdiemia,  by  the  fact  that  an 
(‘jeetion  ot  trap  followi'd  the  formation  of  the  lower  .series,  and 
one  ot  less  duration  separated  the  second  and  third.  I>ut  the  most 
important  tact  discovered  bv  M.  Harrande,  is  the  existence  in 
the  pahev)zoic  age  ut’  ‘‘  distinct  natural  history  proviiu'cs  ot 
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nuillnsca  and  other  classes  of  invert(‘l)rata.  Tie  has  shown,” 
pavs  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  “not  only  in  rei;’anl  to  tlic  fauna  called 
hv  him  ])riniordial,  hut  also  in  respect  \o  his  second  and  third 
fauna,  corresjumdiiiL;  with  what  we  have  usually  termed  lower 
and  n|)per  Silurian,  that  distinet  assemhlaires  of  spceii's  inhahited 
simultaneously  dlih'rent  marine  areas.  The  paheozoic  speeies, 
for  example,  of  Mohemia,  dillered  from  tl.ose  of  Scandinavia, 
and  the  ^inth  American  s|)ecies  from  both.  *  *  ^  In  whatever 
manner  we  mry  endeavour  to  aecoimt  for  the  intercalation  in 
the  midst  of  the  lower  Silurian  strata  of  certain  distinct  i^roupa 
of  species,  called  hy  Harrande  ‘  colonies,’  we  must,  at  least, 
accept  the  fact  as  true,  and  believe  the  exact  position  of  the 
fossiliferous  formations  to  be  as  described  by  this  accurate 
observer.’ 

W  e  must  })ass  over  Professor  Xichors  interesting^  examination 
of  the  red  sandstones,  conglomerates,  and  associated  gneiss  rocks, 
on  the  north-west  coast  of  Scotland,  assiixned  bv  him  to  the 
lower  carbonil’erous  and  Devonian  epochs.  Dr.  W  right’s  paper 
on  the  sands  of  the  inferior  oolite; — Professor  Huckman’s 
re-examination  of  the  oolitic  rocks  of  Gloucestershire  and  North 
A\  ilts — and  Professor  PhiHij)s’s  eom|)arative  sections  in  the 
oolite  and  ironstone  series  of  Yorkshire,  take  ns  back  to  many 
well  known  scenes  amon<j  the  secondarv  rocks  of  Kn<rland. 
lo  these  j)apers  and  to  Mr.  Hull’s  “(Jeology  of  C’heltenham”  wc 
<lirect  the  Jittention  of  ou”  readers;  for  it  will  not  be  an  unprofit- 
nhlc  task  to  review  their  knowhaDe  of  secondarv  ffeolo»xv,  nor 
will  they,  we  hojK\  be  surprised  to  discover  that  there  is  still 
something  to  learn  in  these  well-beaten  fields. 

Great  additions  have  been  iinnle  during  the  last  twenty  years 
to  onr  knowledge  of  the  Tertiarv  rocks;  and  those  who  were 
int(*restcd  in  the  subject  when  Lvell  was  laving  tluj  foundation 
of  his  well-earned  rejuitation,  by  the  establishment  of  tln^ 
present  classification,  can  best  a|)pre(*iate  the  importance'  of  the 
advance  that  has  been  made.  W' herever  they  turn,  in  w  hatever 
asj>eet  they  examine  the  subject,  they  will  be  presented  with 
fh.c  results  of  arduous  and  intelligent  investigation.  Onr 
thoughts  are  irnmediatolv  directed  to  the  l^irls  basin,  the  scene 
of  the  prolific  labours  of  C’uvier,  and  the  fossiliferous  ra/ratre 
fjrossirr,  long  since  sii})j)OScd  to  have  yielded  all  the  beautiful 
forms  it  had  preserved  ;  and  w  e  find  large  additions  have  been 
taade  lo  the  catahigue  w  hich  a  f(*w'  years  since  wx*  believed  to 
he  complete.  At  Grignon  three  bumlrcd  spixies  w'cre  c/jllcctcd 
by  Lamarck  and  Dcfraiic  ;  to  these  Deshayes  added  one  hiindn  d 
•®pt'cics;  but  M.  (’aillet  collected  from  one  small  district  six 
hnmlred  sjiecii's,  of  wdiich  one  hundred  were  new',  and  several 
wi  re  j)reviouslv  unknow  n  forms.  1'he  im'rease  I  number  of'  fos.sii 
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mollusoii  Iiiis  ciillctl  for  ;i  new  “  Description  des  Aniiniinx  sanj 
vertehres  decoiivert  dans  le  Bassin  de  Paris/’  which  Dcsh:iye^ 
is  now  jnihlishini;.  But  while  jjjeoloujists  are  still  (‘xteiidin^ 
th(*ir  roscandics  in  well-knnwn  deposits,  and  invcsti^atinir  m/y 
fields,  they  arc  takiiiL^  a  wi<ler  range,  hy  an  attempt  to  compare 
the  faunas  of  locally  distinct  beds,  and  to  determine  the  correlation 
of  strata.  It  is  no  longer  assumed  that  the  same  species  existed 
in  all  parts  of  the  earth  at  the  sa’.nc  ])criod,  but  the  identitication 
or  relation  (►f  strata  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  more  g(‘ncral 
relation  of  their  characteristic  forms.  A  want  of  idemtity,  hat 
a  prevalent  rcsemblanee,  between  the  genera  and  species  of' rock 
of  the  same  age,  in  distant  localities,  and  especially  those  of  the 
tertiary  epochs,  in  which  there  is  such  an  evident  approximation 
to  present  jdiysical  conditions,  and  existing  organic  distrihntion, 
might  have  been  antici[»ated  as  the  result  of  cxtcmdcd  research, 
(ieologists,  tor  a  time,  took  too  confined  a  view  ot’  tlu'  great 
discov(*rv  of  William  Smith.  On  the  fossils  alone  we  must  still 
depend  in  any  attempt  to  correlate  distant  dejiosits,  availing 
onrselv(‘s,  with  caution,  of  such  assistance  as  mav  be  casuallv 
obtaiiuil  from  stratigraphical  relations.  ddie  greater  the 
number  of  sjiccies  cominim  to  the  beds  we  comj)are,  the  more 
nearly  are  they,  in  all  jirobablity,  related  to  each  othtn*  in  age, 
but  the  iMikrontologist  must  use  his  knowledge  of  the  jirosent 
distribution  of  genera  to  aid  him  in  the  comparison.  Upon  this 
assnmjition  Mr.  Prestwich,  who  was  fully  jirejiared  by  jirovioiis 
researches,  has  attempted  to  prove  that  the  eocene  beds  may  he 
divided  into  stag(‘s,  and  that  the  beds  of  one  country  may 
then  be  conijiared  with  tliose  of  another.  lie  thus  identi¬ 
fies  the  hifencnr  of  Franci',  the  Landemen  and  lower 

\  presian  systems  of  Belgium,  and  the  d  hanet  sands,  Woolwieh 
series,  and  London  clay  ol’  Ihigland,  as  fonning  in  these  countries, 
severally,  the  lowest  series  of  the  eocene  group.  Above  the.'^e 
the  lower  Bagshot  sands  of  Lngland,  the  npjier  Vjiresian  system 
ot  Belgium,  ami  the  nnmmulitic  Hts  of  France,  form 

aiuUher  c'ontemporaneons  group;  and  still  more  re  *ent  are  the 
Bracklesham  sands  and  Barton  clav,  which  he  identifies  with 
the  ctth'turc  f/rossirr  and  sah/cs  niotfcns  of  the  Paris  basin. 
(See  (Judrt.  Jour,  (ieol.  .Soc.,  vol.  13,  p.  DO.)  The  subject  is 
.admit tt‘d  to  lx*  one  ot  great  ditlicultv,  for  the  phvsical  condition? 
i>l  given  hamlities  may  have  been  essentially  ditlerent  at  the 
same  t*poch ;  and  when  simihir  deposits  were  formed  in  distant 
places  at  the  same  period,  the  fauna'  may  have  ha<l  little 
resemblance  from  cinMimstances  of  distribution  for  which  we 
can  give  no  precise  explanation. 

N\  t'  are  paininlly  consciou-i  «*f  the  imperfect  view  of  tin'  pro¬ 
gress  txi  science  prescnte<l  in  this  cssav,  but  if  it  serve  to  direct 
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the  attention  of  tlie  reader  to  a  few  of  tlic  most  important 
researches  of  tiie  aijc,  and  Interest  him  in  invest  illations  destined 
at  no  distant  period  to  have  great  intlnenee  on  thoiiglit,  and 
perliaps  on  the  material  interests  of  humanity,  we  shall  have 
attained  all  that  can  be  reasonably  anticipated  from  a  brief 
review. 


(ijiiartfrln  of  ^iiinifan  3Citcia(iiif. 


Tin:  Americans,  it  appears  on  good  authority,  have  become  llio 
largest  publisliers  of  any  country  in  the  world.  In  the  rniled 
Stall's  almost  all  populai'  books  are  sleri'otypi'd,  wliieh  renders  tlu'in 
much  chcajier,  and  an  American  ])ub]isher  issues  an  edition  of  iive 
thousand,  where  a  liOndon  publisher  would  print  only  one  thousand. 
In  cousi'ipicnce  ot*  the  gonei'al  diiru>ion  of  ('ducat ion  among  all 
classes,  tlu'iH'  is  a  much  larger  di'iuaud  for  hooks  in  tlu'  rnited 
Slates,  than  in  (Ireat  Hritain.  Xotwithstanding  tlu'  linancial  ])auie, 
the  publishers  across  the  Atlantic,  lay  before  the  ri'ading  public  an 
cxti'usive  hill  of  fare  for  the  ensuing  winter,  (hir  ohji'ct  will  be,  as 
hiTctofore,  to  make  a  selt'(‘tion,  and  present  to  our  ri'aders  a  brief 
account  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  works  in  the  various 


departments  of  AuK'rican  literature.  Amongst  the  recent  works  on 
theology,  and  kindred  subjects,  we  notice  tin'  following: — 

Kirk's  “  Discourses,  Doctrinal  and  Practical,”'  is  a  volume  in  which 
the  great  principles  of  religion  are  im*ulcated  with  eariu'stness, 
united  with  good  taste  and  judgnu'nt.  'flu'  contc'uts  of  this  work 
arc — (lod’s  bove  to  Man;  the  Primitive  (llory  of  Dhrist;  Chri.st’s 
Death  the  only  Atoiu'uu'nt  for  Sin  ;  the  .MiraeU's;  Christa  Pn'acher ; 
.T('sus,  the  (Ireat  31issionarv;  Our  Sanctification  ;  I'hfectual  Prayi'r: 
Parental  Solicitiuh';  (''hildliood  Praising  the  Lord;  Fasting;  Paul’s 
Ju'vi(‘w  of  his  Idft' ;  (llory  in  Deserve',  'fhe  author  seizes  with  a 
comprt'hensive  grasp  tlu'  iinportant  j)oints  of  a  suhjc'ct,  and  j)r('sents 
it  in  a  style  natural,  dignified,  and  worthy  the  pulpit  orator.  A  few 
stateuK'uts  in  tlu*  volunu*  havt*  an  air  of  paradox,  which  afford  room 
ter  criticism.  Dr.  Kirk  has  long  enjoyed  tlu*  reputation  of  b(*ing 
among  the  most  ('lo(pu*nt  ])r('aelu‘rs  in  tlu^  ITiiti'd  Slates,  and  his 
name  is  not  unknown  in  this  country,  where  he  [)reached,  for  .several 
months,  in  the  metroj)olis. 

TurnhuU’s  “  Life  Pictures”*  is  a  valuabh' (mntribiition  to  religious 
literatuie,  and  is  dt'signed  to  furnish  an  antidote  to  the  iididelity  so 


*  1  Jnctriiial  aiel  I’lMct'njal.  I’y  N.  Kirk,  IM).  Hvo.,  [ij*. 

1S."»7.  I. melon  :  S:iTn|»H(>n  l.ow.  Son,  tV  ('«-». 

^  l.ifo  I  iotiircs  ;  from  a  Pastor’s  Note  P»o.tk.  Ily  IfolH-rt  'riiriilnill,  aiitlior  of 
hrist  in  Iliwttn'V,  ’  ‘‘ ’I’lio  .Scotlaml,  ’  iVc.  Now  ^  ork.  18. >7.  1 ‘Jmo., 

IV  I. 'Union  .  Sninppon  Low,  Son,  CV  (’<». 
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rite  at  tin;  present  day.  In  the  preface  the  author  says:  “  The  ul)jc*et 
id*  the  lollowin^  ‘  late  Pieturi'S,’  ineludiiii^  narratives,  eonversaliuiis, 

letters,  ainl  so  I'orth,  is  to  hriin;  out,  in  eonerete  tdnu,  the  true  idru 
ot*  the  inner  or  l)iviiu‘  life.  It  is  desi^necl  espeeially  tor  iiujuirinir 
minds,  haunted,  |>erha[)s,  hy  the  prevalent  secptieism,  or  hy  otlu^ 
forms  of  douht.”  In  the  volume  ht  fore  us,  Hr.  Turid)ull  has,  bv 
profound  and  eojj^ent  argument,  nd’iited  tlu‘  s[H*eulations  (d*  pantht*ism, 
and  ^iven  us  bio^raphieal  sketches  ot  sonu*  eminent  (*hi’isiians.  In 
the  eharacters  ilelint*ated.  which  are  taken  trojn  real  life,  he  docs 
justice  to  their  ^ood  (pialities  without  sparinuj  their  dett'cts.  The 
book  will  interest  various  classes  ol  readers. 

Uauch’s  Inner  Life  of  the  Christian”  '^  is  a  work  which  C(»iitaiiis 
much  e.xcelhmt  matter.  It  bears  the  impress  of  a  vi^L^orous,  intelli- 
^•nt  mind,  and  earnestness  of  purpose.  The  volume  is  edited  bv 
President  (buduirt,  from  tin*  manusci'ipts  ot  Dr.  Rauch.  \\  c  notice 
iu'casionallv  some  j)eculiar  idioms  winch  the  author  brought  from  his 
juitive  lami,  but  the  merits  (d*  the  voliinu*  vastly  pn'pondcrate  over 
its  eharaettmistic  taults.  d'he  work  is  pervailed  by  a  calliulic  and 
enlarged  spirit. 

A  small  volume  by  Dr.  Alexander,  entitled  the  ‘‘  American  Smidav 
Scho(d  and  its  Adjuncts,”^  may  be  read  both  by  ministers  and  la\. 
imui  with  gr(‘at  piadit.  It  is  an  admirable  exposition  of  the  inlliienoe 
of  iht*  Sunday  School  on  Christian  education,  the  hahits  of  the  youn^, 
and  tin*  social  condition  of  the  poor,  with  collateral  rtunarks  on  the 
wants  ami  tiMoptat  ions  of  the  ag(‘,  in  its  relations  to  ndigious  culture. 

Webster’s  “  History  of  the  Presbyti'i’ian  (’hurch  in  America '’Ms 
a  work  of  great  industry  and  restairch.  'fhe  author  expemhal  twenty- 
live  y(‘ars  of  labour  on  this  valuable  history,  and  his  etfoi ts  in  the 
examination  of  original  documents,  and  the  e(dlecti()n  of  imt)ortant 
facts,  are  apj>arent.  l^r(‘sbyt(‘rians  of  every  school,  and  Christians  of 
other  denominations,  will  welcome  tin'  appearance  of  this  uni(|ue  and 
interesting  vedume.  An  ap})endix,  of  nearly  four  hundri'd  pages,  con¬ 
tains  the  biographies  of  about  two  hundreil  of  the  earlv  ministers  of 
the  Presbyti'rian  i’hnrch.  The  wDrk  is  enriched  with  a  .Memoir  of 
the  Author,  by  the  Rt*v.  (.’.  Van  Rensselaer,  D.D.,  and  an  Historical 
Introduction  by  the  l\ev.  William  Blackwood,  D.D. 

In  mental  philo.^ophy  we  have  a  new  edition  of  lliekokhs  “  Rmpiric.'il 
Psyelndogy  ;  t»r,  the  Human  .Mind  as  given  in  C’onsciousiu'ss.”* 
This  elaborate  treatise  will  reward  a  careful  and  studious  perusal, 


^  Tht'  Inner  Life  of  tlie  CliriHtian.  Hv  IVc»Ierick  It.  Haueli,  First  President  of 
Marshall  ColU'gt*,  antln*r  of  “  Psychology  and  a  View  of  the  Unman  Soul.’ 
IMite*!  hy  Kev.  K.  V.  (lerhart,  I).l>.,  President  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  Odlo^e, 
I.aneasWv,  Pa.  Phila<U*l|>hia.  ISaU.  PJnio  ,  j)p.  lUtS. 

*  'I'he  .\mciie.an  Siimlay  School  and  its  Adjunets.  Py  James  W.  Alexainlcr,  P.D. 
Philadelphia.  IS.’m. 

*  A  llistt)iT  t>f  the  Preshyterian  Chnreh  in  America,  fnnn  its  (Irigiii  until  the 
year  ITCtO.  P.y  the  Kev.  Itiehard  Webster.  Published  by  atithority  of  the  l*rt*H- 
by terian  II i.-.toiical  .Society.  Svo  ,  pp.  720.  Philadelplii.V  1857. 

*  Kmpirical  Psycholokry  ;  or,  the  Unman  Mind  as  given  iti  (’onsciou^ne'^*-  I'} 
I-iurons  P.  llickko,  I>.L>.  Secoml  Kditiou.  New  ^  ork.  ISJb. 
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nmi  (]osorv(‘s  to  be  introiluc<Ml  into  scliools  of  learninc:.  It  cMnbraees 
a  i!eneral  survey  and  ooinplete  elassilieation  of  the  mental  |)o\vers, 
and  the  emisideration  of  tlie  alfeetions,  the  relii^ious  suseeptihilities, 
and  the  will.  The  distinction  which  Dr.  llickok  has  made  Ixdweeii 
rational  and  empirical  psychology,  and  his  observations  pertainimj^  to 
the  will  and  the  freedom  of  its  actions,  are  acute  and  valuable.  The 
form  of  thoui^lit,  and  the  technical  and  artificial  phravseoloijy  which 
sotnetiines  unfortunately  disfigure  the  work,  will,  we  fear,  prevent 
that  candid  and  just  aj)preciation  wliich  its  merits  di'serve. 

In  biography,  travels,  and  general  literature,  the  following  are 
worthy  of  notice  : — Mackie’s  “Life  of  Tai- Ling- Wang  ”  ’  is  one  of 
the  most  entertaining  books  we  have  read  for  a- long  time.  The 
volume  contains  a  graphic  account  of  the  early  life  of  Tai-Ping-Wang, 
who  was  born  in  IN  Id,  in  a  small  village  in  the  province  of  Kwang- 
tung.  Here  his  ancestors  had  resi(h*d  for  about  a  century.  His 
father,  Hung-dang,  was  connected  with  a  branch  of  a  numerous  clan 
of  the  Hungs,  scatteri'd  over  this  and  om‘  or  two  otluM*  province's 
adjoining.  Its  nu'inbi'rs  from  time'  imiiuMuorial  havi‘  l)eh)nged  to 
the  class  of  agricidturalists,  which,  in  China,  takes  rank  lu'xt  to  the 
literati.  Si'veral  of  the  ance'stors  of  fai-Ping- Wang  havt^  been 
ivmarkahh'  for  tlu'ir  virtues  and  length  of  days.  Hcibre  the  insur¬ 
rection  ht*  was  known  by  the  name  of  Phuh,  and  1 1  ung-Siutshut'ii. 
Jle  showi'd  grt'at  desire  for  the  acepiisilion  of  knowh'dge  at  an  early 
age,  and  when  he  passed  his  examination  for  literary  degree's  at 
Cantein,  he  selecte*el  the  name  Siu-tshue'ii,  whiedi  signilies  Lh'gant 
and  Perfect.  AfU'r  this  he  became  a  sclmolmaste'r,  anel  i*mhrace*el 
the  te'iiets  of  Confucius.  iMeeting  with  the  Evangelist,  Liang  Afah, 
he  was  much  interested  in  the  pe'rusal  of  his  Scriptural  tracts,  auel 
was  indiU'cel  to  visit  the  Ame*rie*an  missle)nary,  the*  Jtt*v.  'V.  d.  Jie>be*rts, 
— who  has  been  hmg  resident  at  Cante)n, — with  whe)m  he  passc'el  several 
weeks,  as  an  impiire'r  e)n  tlie  subject  e)f  religie)n.  The*  work,  alse),  gives 
an  ae  ceuint  of  his  religie)us  essays  anel  pe)ems,  anel  his  tbrm  of  worship  ; 
liis  elestruction  of  images;  his  pre'aediing,  and  the  perse'e*utie)n  he 
ree'e'iveel :  his  military  e'xploits,  army,  anel  e‘e>urt;  his  expeelitie)n 
against  Aanking,  inte'reamrse  with  fe)rcign  natiems,  anel  the  Insurgent 
Cire'd.  Althemgh  the  inte*rest  whiedi  has  forme'rly  gath(*ri‘el  arouml 
the  name  of  Tai-Ping-Wang — which  signilie's  King  eif  Peace — may 
have*  seimewliat  eliminishe'el,  vet  we  ix'lie've*  the  vedume  will  be  as 
Jieijxdar  as  it  is  inle'resting.  d’he  autlmr  wie'lels  a  grace'ful  pt'ii,  and 
liiough  he  has  jiainte'el  many  ed’  the  events  in  the*  light  and  ceilemr  eil 
rexiiance,  yet  the  ediief  incieh'iits  ejf  the;  life,  anel  the*  eh'seriptiems  e)t 
t  hinese*  manners  anel  eustoms,  appear  tei  have  been  gathered  fremi 
the  nmst  authentic  seiurces.  \e)  erne;  can  jicruse  the  work  without 
be'ing  convinceel  that  the*  Chi(*f  eif  the*  Insurgents  is  a  man  oi  talent, 
a  se'holar,  an  intre*piel  general,  anel  a  skilful  ruler,  lime  alone  will 
determine  the  ultimate*  result  eif  the*  revolutiem. 


^  of  Tai-IMng-W^aiig,  Cliiof  'd  Insurn'i’tioti.  I»y  .1. 

M.'U'kio,  .nitlior  e)f  Kos;is  elf*  Kspana,"  *•  I.if**  of  Sliaiiiyl,"  I’enst  Hvo.,  I'p.  1. 

Now  \  ork.  I.ondoii  •  Samp.'Oii  Le)\v,  Sod,  tt:  C’o. 
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(iooilrich’s  “  Kfcollections  of  a  Llt\*t  iim?,” is  a  work  whicii  win 
wulcomo  to  all  who  ilcli^lit  in  personal  l)iogpa[)hy  aiul  anocdutt*. 
'rhe  author  is  hotter  known,  on  both  sitles  ot*  tho  Atlantic,  umler 
the  nom  dc  phime  of  lVt(‘r  Parley.  His  inultitarious  [)ro(luctions 
under  this  name,  as  well  as  his  own,  Saimu‘1  (i.  (Joodrich,  i^i\e 
evideneo  of  remarkable  litm’ary  activity.  AmoiiL^  these  “'I'heOut- 
east,  and  otluT  Pt)ems,”  “  Skeleiu^s  from  a  Studmit’s  Window,”  auj 
‘‘  Fireside  l‘]tlueation,”  are  deservedly  popular,  'fhe  volumt's  before 
us  Li^ive  a  vivid  portraiture  of  an  au;e  that  will  soon  have  passed  awav. 
.Mr.  (Joodrich  is  now  more  than  threescore  and  four  years  old,  and 
in  the  course  of  his  varied  llfi*,  he  has  been  more  or  less  iniiiiiaU'iv 
associated  with  many  pi'rsons  of  distinction  in  dillerent  parts  of  iho 
world,  and  his  reminiscenc(‘s  of  thest*  constitute  the  eliarm  of  Wm 
autohiojjjraphy.  lie  has  a  remarkabh‘  power  ot  individualizinij  men 
and  ihinu^s,  and  his  ih‘S(*ri[)tions  are  like  picturi‘s.  'riiere  an*  a  few 
mistak(‘s,  but  th(‘v  do  not  materiallv  allect  the  iicncral  accuracy  uf 
the  work. 

Prime’s  ‘‘  Tent  Pile  in  the  Holy  Land,”  ^  is  a  clever  work,  written 
with  t‘as(*,  vigour,  and  spirit,  d'he  author  traversed  that  count rv 
from.Iatfa  to  llcyrout.  visited  the  principal  places  of  historic  intert'st, 
and  i^ives  us  thi‘  results  of  his  careful  observation  and  impiiry.  d’iie 
volume  contains  illustrativi*  tmi^raviniis  of  the  most  inti'rt'stiiiLf 
ohjt‘cts,  'flu*  sa'U('  author  has  <j;ivi‘n  us  another  entertainini;  volume 
entitled  “  IJoat  Life  in  I*ii;ypt  and  Nubia.” d'he  work  is  liii^hly 
spict'd  with  incidents  and  ludi(*i*ous  adventures,  some  of  which  may 
lead  his  readers  to  suspect  it  is  tin}j;ed  with  Oriental  hyperbole. 
'The  author  exetds  in  the  life  pictures  which  he  presents;  hut  liis 
<liseussion  of  topoi^raphical  and  historical  questions  is  unsatislactory. 

'riu*  missionary  ont(‘rprist‘  is  (‘very  y(*ar  contrihutini;  additional 
materials  towards  tin*  history  of  the  human  rac(‘,  and  the  completion 
of  thi‘  scit'ma'  of  (‘thno»yraphy.  d\v(j  volumes  by  American  mis- 
sionarit's.  reetniily  publislu'd,  comprise  a  iitreat  amount  of  aulhenlic 
information  respect inuf  a  j)art  of  the  world,  which,  a  tew  yt'ars  ago, 
wasalnu)st  a  frrni  iHcoiiitilit.  Wilson’s  “Western  Africa”  “  con¬ 
tains  ac'cnrate  details  of  tin*  topography,  history,  moral  and  social 
state  of  that  vast  region,  d'he  author  was  eighteen  years  a  inis- 
sionary  in  AlViea,  and  while  (‘Ugaged  in  disseminating  the  benign 
principh's  of  Christianity,  he  has  also  made  valuable  contributions 
to  our  sci(‘ntilic  and  statistical  knowledge. 


*  I\t\'olloi-tions  of  a  l.itotime  ;  or.  Mon  and  'i'iiings  I  liave  seen  :  in  a  Sorios  of 
F.’wniliar  la'ttors  to  a  Krioiul  ;  Historical,  niogra|Uiical,  Anecdotal,  and  Descrii'* 
tivt*.  I’y  .'Nnnnol  ( M»«Mli’ioIi.  ‘2  vols.,  )>ost  8v»).,  ]>p.  1100,  \o\v  York. 

*  r*'nt  Idle  in  tin*  llolv  1  and  l>v  William  C.  Prime,  .\nthor  of  “  ho.it  lai'' 
n  I’-^ypt  and  Nuhia;”  “ 'I'lie  Old  llou.-ie  l>y  tlie  Miver;”  *’ I.ater  \eais, 

‘ost  Sv»».,  ]»p  4;*S.  New  York.  London  :  Samjistm  Low,  Son.  »S:  I'o.  I '*•*7 
hoat  l.ito  in  l'igy|>t  and  Xuhia.  lly  William  0.  Prime.  With  IlliHtnit'.oiii*. 
*0't  Svo  ,  |>|i.  4'.*''.  Now  York.  IS.W-  London  ;  Samj>.son  Ijow,  Son,  dv  <'o, 

oi^torn  Atrioa;  it-^  lli>tory,  Comlition,  and  Pro.>j|»eots.  By  Pev.  .L  Leifjht'^n 
,  Li^liteou  \  eai.<  a  Mi^^ionary  in  Afrie.a,  and  now  one  of  the  Seorei.iri*'i*  "l 
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--f  ^  111  niKI  win 

tlio  Prostwteri.in  Boar<l  of  Poivi;;n  Mi-'^sioiis,  With  nvimormis  ICngr.iviiifjH. 
l>m*'.,  j>j».  e'J ( .  New  \  ork. 
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BowtMi’s  “CtMitnil  Africa” is  a  work  of  rnorit,  from  tlio  pen  of 
a  Baptist  iiiissionarv,  wlio  has  labourial  more  than  seven  years  in 
the  interior  of  that  vast  continent.  Mr.  Bowen  eommenees  with  a 
pumniarv  of  earlier  ami  later  ri'searehes  in  that  country,  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  ii^ive  a  full  ae(*ount  of  the  prestmt  eonditii>n  of  liibiu’ia  and 
its  iidiahilants.  He  then  passes  to  Voruba,  the  chief  seat  of  his 
liiissionarv  labours.  Most  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  the  t^^eo- 
j,M‘:u)hy,  natural  history,  etbnoh^gy,  manners,  lani;uae:e,  traditions, 
relii^ion,  ami  "overnment  of  this  rcjjjion,  which,  until  recently,  has 
heen  almost  unknown.  Both  of  the  above  volumes  form  an  excel¬ 
lent  snj)|)lement  to  the  fascinatinj;  work  of  Dr.  Livinji^stone. 

“  .Marrital  or  Simple  ?  ”  by  Miss  Sedi^wick,  comprises  the  results 
of  iminv  vears’  observation,  on  a  subject  more  or  less  interesting  to 
all.  'fhe  whole  story  is  arranj^ed  with  skill,  and  told  in  a  manner 
that  cannot  fail  to  clcirm  the  reader.  The  port  mils  of  social  life 
are  aceuratedy  drawn,  ami  the  dnnunfis'  pcr.soihr  embrace  a  i^rc'at 
divi'rsitv  of  typ(‘s.  'fhe  works  of  Miss  St‘di;wi<*k  are  m.arkcd  by 
individuality,  and  always  animated  by  a  chei'rfid  philosophy.  She 
was  on(‘  of  t  he  earliest  Americans,  of  lu'r  sex,  who  W(‘re  (list in^uished 
in  the  rcjuiblic  of  hdtc'rs,  and  tin'  voluim‘s  bidbre  us  bt*ar  conclusivtj 
evidmiet*  that  the  author  has  lost  none  of  Inu*  power.  In  a  moral 
point  of  view  this  is  tlu'  bi‘st  of  h(‘r  tab's,  .ami,  in  tin*  words  of  the 
author,  it  “will  not  have  been  in  vain,  if  it  has  dom*  anythini^  to 
(lriv(‘  away  the  smile,  already  fadim;  from  the  li[)s  of  all  but  the 
vulixar,  at  the  name  of  ‘  old  maid.’  ” 

Mrs.  L‘ichards's  “  Lib'  in  Israel,”  is  an  inti'restinu;  voluim',  con- 
sistinjj;  of  a  sei*i(*s  of  sj)ri'^htly  skt'tches  of  charact('r,  local  sci’iu's  and 
historical  incidents,  illustrative*  of  IL'bia'w  lib*,  comim'ncintj  with 
the  Exodus  from  Egypt,  and  closing  with  the  return  of  tlu^  dews 
from  the  C’a|)tivity.  d'lje  woi’k  is  wi'itten  in  an  easy,  natural  style, 
and  doe's  credit  to  the  author’s  industry  and  good  judgim'nt. 

“Tlu'  IL'ircss  of  (ircenhurst,” l)v  Mrs.  Stt'plu'iis,  is  a  tab^  of 
well-sustained  inti'rest,  and  its  sci'iic's  are  exciting.  It  is  of  the 
int('ns('  school,  and  the  author  displays  dramatic  skill  in  depicting 
th('  dccpc'st  feelings  and  passions  c»f  our  natui’i*. 

Th('  tcmj)('rance  i‘('tbrmat ion  has  ex('rt('d  an  important  inlluence 
on  navigation  and  coinmei’ci*,  economy  and  moi*als,  as  wi'll  as  the 
Ehrist  i  an  r('ligion.  AV"t'  Ix'lii've  that  int('mp«'ranc(',  that  priimj 
minister  of  depravitv,  is  tin*  caust*  ol*  tlna'i'-fourths  of  tlu'  crinu*  iti 
all  lands.  \V(‘  art;  gratilit'd  to  set;  that  this  subjt't't  continm's  to 
excite  increasing  inli'rcst  in  the  LTiiled  States,  and  that  (’hristians 


Contra!  Africa.  A<1vontnrcp  a>i'l  Missionary  l.alionrs  in  Hovoral  (Vnnifrios  in 
t!io  Intorit)!'  of  Africa,  from  ls41>  to  IS'*'!.  Ey  T.  .1.  I’.owen.  1‘Jmo.,  j»p.  JioU. 
Ciiarlfston.  iSoT. 

Married  or  Sini^lc  /  I'v  tin*  Antlior  of ‘‘ IIoiic  TiOslio,  “  Rodwood,  “  I  Ionic, 
t^o„,  Ac.  *J  vojs.  Igino,  |>p.  2e)l,  281.  Now  York.  iSo?. 

l.itc  in  Israel  ;  or,  l*oi*tr:iitnrc5  of  Il«*l»i’cu'  <  liannU^'iH.  ity  Maria  I. 
Riciiards.  Anilmr  of  “  l,if**  in  .Indoa.”  12nH»..  ]>]•.  Itsi).  Now  ^  itrk. 

*'  I  lie  H(*iross»)f  t ir**»*nlinrst  :  an  Autolii' i^'rapiiy.  I*>y  Mr.'.  .\!in  S.  Stc]>!ien^. 
12rii'».|ip.  l?»n.  New  York. 
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of  various  (lenoiuiiiatioiis,  and  inoii  of  all  classes,  are  conc»Mitratin<T 
their  clforts  to  deliver  the  land  from  a  curse  that  blasts  evcrvthini^ 
fair,  and  scatters  woe,  want,  and  death.  y\on  of  acknowh'dirn] 
wt>rth  and  talents  in  the  three  learmal  professions  are  emplovin.r 
their  pens  to  oppose  this  <j;ii;antie  evil  ;  and  we  cannot  more 
appro[)riately  close  our  n'port  of  American  literature,  than  by 
introdiicinuj  to  tlie  notice  of  our  readers  Dr.  Nott’s  “  Lectures  oii 
'rempcrancc.” In  this  volume  the  whole  subject  is  discussed  with 
ability,  learnini',  and  ehxjuence.  d'he  author  jj^ives  prominence  to  the 
wine  cpiestion,  and  to  the  oriixin,  character,  and  various  adultera¬ 
tions  of  wine,  preseiitinii;  a  i^reat  array  of  most  important  facts. 
Dr.  Xott  has  rendered  a  sijjtnal  service  to  the  world  by  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  these  Lt‘ctures.  'lids  venerable  scholar  and  divine  has 
ably  and  honourably  prc'sided  over  Union  Colh'iJte  for  more  tban 
half  a  century,  and  thouij;h  far  advanced  in  the  vale  of  life,  his  intel¬ 
lectual  enerj^ies  are  still  beneficially  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his 
own  and  succt'edinij;  generations.  The  volume  is  enriched  with  an 
able  Introduction,  by  Profi'ssor  Lewis;  and  Bishop  l\)tt(‘r’s  admi¬ 
rable  “Address  on  the  Drinking  Usages  of  ^Society,”  —  a  moral 
ipiestion  that  di'serves  the  serious  consideration  of  every  member  of 
the  community. 


'tiriff  ‘'doticcs. 


The  lloMii.lsT.  Coiuhictcil  l»y  the  Kev.  David  Thomas.  Vol.  VI.  l.imdoii: 

Ward  &,  Do. 

iiii:  pn‘sent  volume  of  the  Homilist  contains  some  sermons  of 
great  originality  and  beauty  ;  while  there  are  others  which,  we  can¬ 
not  help  thinking,  hardly  rise  above  mediocrity.  Of  course  it  is 
scarce! V  fair  to  criticise  mere  outlini's  severely,  for  a  skidcton  is 
never  very  beautiful ;  but  we  take  for  granted  that  the  roui^li 
matiTial  is  then*  for  the  working  out  of  the  sermons, — and  it  is 
the  ipiality  of  this  rough  material  that  we  would  be  undi*rstood  to 
speak  of.  And  wi*  fancy  that  greater  simplicity  might  bi*  used  iii 
so!ne  instances  with  ailvantagc.  Imagine,  for  instance,  a  minister 
announcing  as  fifihly  :  “  I'his  individual  consciousness  of’dufii,  flioufjh 
it  malifs  tin'  soul  su/)crior  to  all  other  considerations^  still  a  I  loirs  full 
scope  for  the  play  of  its  nisiiiiCTiONAiiY  kkason.” — B.  od.  We  should 
bt*  very  glad  to  lu‘ar  that  tin*  Homilist  had  the  elVect  of  imj'roving 
the  pulpit-teachings  of  tin*  prt‘sent  dav  ;  and  we  believe  that  Mr. 
'fhomas  labours  cvinscicntioiislv  and  earnestly  for  this  end.  Hut 
it  always  has  Ix’cn  a  matter  of  doubt  with  us,  whether  st'rmons  or 
tmlliucs  of  sermons  are  not  a  premium  for  idleness  rather  than  a 


**  l.octmvh  oil  TfinjH'nuuv.  Ity  F.liphah't  D  D.,  Id..D.,  Pivsidont  ‘'i 

I  iiion  (’olh'pc.  With  an  Introduction  hy  'rnylor  liOwis,  LL.I‘..  I’rotVsx'r  of 
Drock  in  rnion  t’ulh'gn.  l*Jmo.,  ep.  oil.  New  York.  1857. 
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to  the  earaost  worker.  We  have  heard,  upon  reliahle  authority 
that  lerinous  have  beeu  preaelied  vcrtiatim  Iroiu  the  Viowi/ i.s/,  and 
eaa  lestilV  our.elves  that  the  “g.-naa”  l.ave  bee.,  aoa.etaaea 
.....d  \ad  we  fear  tliat  the  laaa  who  goes  at  lirst  to  other  seimoas 
for  Ihou'dits,  will  ead  at  last  ia  goiag  then'  for  won  s.  I  reaehaig 
to  he  elfeetive,  a.ust  be  the  a.iaister’s  own  hvia-  thoughts, -aad 
Irowed  thoughts  will  ever  fall  auuv  or  less  llatly.  Ihe  vohaae, 
however  will  he  perused  with  iaterest.  for  it  eiabraees  a  wide  range 
.1'  siihieets— and  some  of  these  are  treated  ill  a  novel  wav;  and  wo 
should 'have  been  glad  to  have  scleeted  some  for  espeeial  eommea- 
ditioa  were  it  not  an  invidious  task  ia  the  preseiiee  ot  so  iiiaay 
a'mhor’s.  'I'he  volume  also,  in  addition  to  literary  notices,  contains 
three  vcrv  interesting  sketches  of  Tertulliaii,  Athanasius,  and 
(Irogory  of 


I'on  i  AU  Knuoiis  Kxi-L.MNnn  .v.si>  Ii-m  stiiati-.d.  r,y  .)uhu  Tind.s,  K.S.A.  kont 
&  CV).,  Fleet  Street.  1857. 

\  vEitv  amusing  and  useful  little  hook,  though  the  reader  miist  not 
he  misled  bv  the  similarity  of  tin-  title  to  e.vpeid  a  mwv  1  .seudodoMa 
Kpidemiea.  Mr.  'I’iinhs  compiles  for  the  million,  and  aviiids  those 
iiia/,os  of  uuaint  speculation  wherein  one  wanders  so  dreiimily  and  so 
iileasantlv  with  Sir  'riiomas  Itrowne.  -Mr.  rniihs  easts  liis  net  in  al 
waters,  and  appropriates  rather  than  invents.  'I'he  process  is  h'K'*'- 
iiiate  enough  so  long  as  it  is  avowed,  and  it  we  have  a  .luarrel  wi 
him  it  is  heeanse  he  does  not  in  all  eases  tell  us  Ins  authorities. 
Mis' reserve  at  once  diminishes  the  value  of  his  hook,  and  does  injiis- 
tiee  to  the  sources  whence  he  has  drawn  his  supplies.  1  he  kroiig  is 
a'O'ravated  bv  partial  aekiiowledgmeiit,  because  one  naturally  takes 
for  granted  that  whatever  is  niiiieknowledged  is  Mr.  I  iiiibs  s  own. 
Yet  this  is  bv  no  means  the  fact.  For  e.vample,  we  iiid  that 
although  .Miss'lhtker’s  “  Norlhamptonshire  (ilossary  is  duly  cited 
at  ,,a,m  lOO-iti  “  cuckoo  spit,”  and  at  p.  2  tO— “  a.v  tor  ask;  at 


pa„.  117— “Spots  in  the  Xails;”p.  157— “b  airy 
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ibairfl  i/ — ”  n pois  in  Ulc  .liiiia,  i'.  ,  . ...  ,,  , 

liutter,”  p.  Kid— “  Sty-an  eye,”— all  wliieh  aree<ittally  Miss  Ihtki  i  . , 
for  aught  that  appears  they  would  be  taken  lor  the  results  o  i  r. 
Timbs’s  own  researches.  A  closer  invest  igation  would,  no  doubt, 
show  that  other  authors  have  been  treated  witli  a  similar  license. 
We  re-rel  this  the  more,  becatt.so  the  volume  nteludes  a  vast  deal  ol 
curious  matter,  and  are  sorry  that  any  doubt  ot  its  trustworthiness 
bliouUl  attach  to  it. 


.I.tniiary,  IB.'iS. 


The  CJeoi.of.ist  ;  a  Topiilar  Monthly  Magazine  t*f  (tooh>^  . 

loiiilon  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  k  ('-.  Koiiilworth  :  "  •  * .  t  arsons 

Tin;  object  of  the  proprietors  ot  this  periodical  is  to  gne  popii  .ir 
but  acciirati'  information  upon  subjects  eonnected  "  '  *  "fs-'  ’ 

-.\plain  and  illustrate  elementary  principles,  and  to  lo  low  the  coin  sc 
d'  discovery.  The  task  is  dilHeult,  for  it  iiivo  ves  a  diligent 
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tioii  and  ju'sl  appreciation  <d- the  researches  ol  (.eulogists  in  all  p.n  s 
of  the  world  ;  but  the  benelil  to  Ihe  readers  w  ill  lie  e.piiialeiil  li 
the  labour  of  the  contributors.  The  number  btlore  us  contaiim 
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H  ‘VtTul  articles  of  merit,  and,  witlioiit  inlendinp;  to  detract  from  the 
value  of  others,  we  would  particularly  direct  attention  to  a  paper 
h(‘ad(‘d ‘*  Foreisj^n  (\»rrespondencti  ”  by  Dr.  T.  Ti.  Phijison,  of  Paris. 
It  is  ]>art  of  the  plan  of  “The  (tcolo^ist”  to  furnish  appropriate 
illustrative  wood-cuts.  Those  ^iven  in  this  nuinhi'r  are  of  <^M’eat 
artistic  excellence.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  recoinmendinir  ih,) 
publica'ion  to  our  readers,  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  scientilio 
j)eriodical  literature  of  the  yimr. 

tliiMrsr.s  OF  ouii  Island  By  Mr.  Thomas  CJeMart. 

Tilts  is  one  of  tlie  most  eharminuj  little  books  for  youn^  lieople,  av, 
and  for  old  ones  too,  that  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time  ;  full  of 
information  about  our  old  Ib’itish  and  Saxon  ancestors,  most  agree¬ 
ably  eommiinieated.  lioving  aunts  and  uncles  cannot  do  better  than 
buy  it  tor  tlicir  nephews  and  nieces. 


Modf.hn  KNta.isu  T.itkuatcuf.  :  its  lileiuishos  and  Defects.  By  lleniT  H.  Breen, 
Ksq.,  r.S..\.  I.oinlon:  latiigmans.  1857. 

Tims  is  a  very  interesting  and  amusing  book.  Mr.  Dreen  believes 
that  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  moilern  English  literature  is 
the  loose  and  uugraiinnatieal  diction  which  distigures  evei’v  species 
of  pr(»se  composition;  and  that  lie  is  doing  good  service  to  the 
nitiou  by  exhibiting  tlie  strangi‘  and  iinaceountable  otfenees  of  our 
most  |>opular  writm's.  lie  tiiids  singular  verbs  attaelu'd  to  plural 
imiuiuitives,  and  plural  verbs  attached  to  singular  nominatives;  tlie 
indicative  mood  employed  instead  of  the  subjuuetivo,  the  subjunctive 
iiistt'ad  of  the  indicative  ;  relatives  without  antecedents,  and  adverbs 
in  the  wrong  [ilaee.  Tlie  blunders  whiidi  Mr.  Eremi  has  detceti'd  in 
such  wrili'rs  as  the  ehh'r  Disraeli,  lltniry  llallam,  Coblu‘tt,  Leigh 
Hunt,  and  .LdlVey,  are  among  the  tpieerest  we  ever  saw.  ILg.,  “  No 
oih' as  yet  had  exhibited  tlu'  strnelure  of  the  Junnn/i  kidneys,  Ver- 
salius  liaving  only  (‘xamiiu'd  fhc/n  in  dogs.” — IIai.lam.  “  Human 
kidneys  in  dogs?  Talk  of  Irish  bulls  after  that!” — F.  7B.  Again, 
“  IL'iici',  be  eonsiderc'd  marriage  u'ifli  a  political  economist  very 
dangiM'ous.”  —  Dishaku,  Cifriositie.s'.  “  TTie  writer  immiit  to  say, 
that  the  person  of  whom  lit?  speaks,  agreed  in  opinion  with  a 
political  economist,  that  marriage  is  a  very  dangerous  thing;  hut 
instt'ad  of  that,  he  maki‘s  the  danger  to  consist  in  marrving  the 
pt»litieal  t‘etmonii>t — F.  S5.  Ills  illiisti’atioiis  of  the  mannerisms 
t>t  some  ot  our  wtdl-known  authors  are  irresistlhlv  ludierous.  The 
ditliMvnt  slyh's  art'  elassitied  under  approjiriate  lilies.  T'here  is  tho 
“  howt‘ver  ”  styh‘,  tht'  “  of  all  others”  stvlo,  the  if”  stvle,  and  the 
“  gri'at  as”  style.  In  one  luir.drt'd  ]>nges  of  Sir  Arehiliald  Alison, 
Mr.  Hret'ii  tiiuls  as  many  as  tw(*ntv-two  ]iaragraphs,  each  of  which 
begins  with  the  same  form  of  plirase.  We  should  have  ilkt'd  to  see 
Sir  Archibald  hu»king  tlown  the  King  arrav  of  tilltnnling  stmtimcrs 
which  tnir  literary  tlett'ctivt'  has  marshalled.  Mr.  Bri*en  gives  them 
Jitter  tliis  mamit'i*:  ‘* //'  the  period  sueeeciling  the  war  is  out'  whirh 
is  nt>t  I'icli  in  great  ^^•t'llts,  it  is  fruitful  in  great  men.”  “  // 
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triunipli^  of  llrilish  art  and  Industrv  have*  boon  proat  during  ibis 
laemorable  period,  those  of  its  genius  and  thought  have  not  been 
h*ss  remarkable.”  “  ff  the  wide  spn‘ad  of  his  fame  and  deep 
impression  produced  by  his  poems  in  (!)  to  be  taken  as  the  test  (»f 
excellence,  Campbell  is  the  greatest  lyric  ])oet  of  England.”  ‘‘  If 
ever  two  poets  were  in  striking  contrast  to  each  otlier,  lingers  and 
Smithcv  art'  the  men,”  t^c.,  i'tic.,  SiC.  The  book  is  as  useful  as  it 
is  entertaining.  We  wondt'r  when  as  much  attt'ution  will  be  given 
in  Hnglish  sclu)ols  to  tin'  study  of  hhiglish  as  is  given  in  h’rt'nch 
schools  to  the  study  of  I'rt'nch.  How  vt'ry  few  boys  ever  had  h.alf- 
an-hour's  instructii)n  abt)ut  writing  a  sentence  of  tlu'irown  language 
correctly.  ATo  cordially  rt'commend  Mr.  Bret'u’s  book  to  all 
who  have  occasion  to  speak  in  public  or  to  write  for  the  press. 


Annotations  on  Oh.  D’AcnioNK’s  SKirrcir  or  tki:  Kaiu.y  Itiorisir  Cneneir. 
With  a  tU‘vel(){)Hu*nt  of  som«*  iinnortantMis-^ioiiarv  iClVorts  of  tin*  Ancient 
Si'ots ;  aiul  an  Kssay  on  the  first  introduction  of  Alphahetieal  Writing  into 
Ireland,  lly  M.  Webb;  remarks  introdiudory  from  Arclduslmp  Wliately, 
l‘|*.  *2Ub  London  :  Wei  tlieim  Maeintosh. 

The  antlior  of  this  very  interesting  volume,  a  lady,  and  a  hh’it'ud  to 
hoot — for  she  dat('s  her  pn'fac('  “  ninthmonth,”  which  meaner  mortals 
arc  content  to  (h'signate  “  Si'ptembi'r” — I'nters  the  lists  against  the 
historian  of  the  Kh'forfuation,  and  we  an'  not  quiti'  sure  whether  she 
docs  not  somewhat  confuse,  if  shi'  dot's  not  confute  him.  A  person, 
whos('  opinion  carrit's  a  deserved  weight  with  it,  the  pn'sent  leanu'd 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  declares  he  has  “  no  doubt  of  tlu'  correct¬ 
ness  of  the  author's  conclusions.”  If  this  be  inde(*d  so,  the 
(it'nevan  divine  had  Ix'lti'i*  look  to  Ids  spurs,  and  (htlier  grace¬ 
fully  yield  to  his  fair  antagoidst  or  pn'pare  himself  for  a  joust  <i 
routnnice.  Oiu'  of  the  ])oints  on  which  his  judgnu'nt  is  called 
in  (piestion  by  his  female  critic,  relates  to  an  historical  mistake 
rcs|)('cting  the  country  of  the  ancii'ut  Scots,  whereby,  as  Mrs. 
AVchb  fanci(‘s,  lu'  has  committed  an  act  of  appan'iit  injustice  to 
Irc'land.  Our  author  advances  iVom  tins  alh'gation,  to  exhibit  the 
imh'pcndent  ])osition  which  tlu'  church  of  Ireland  maintaiiu'd  for 
700  years,  during  which  pc'riod  it  lu'ithf'r  pt'rmitted  the  Bishop  of 
Iiomc  to  int('rf(  n*  with  its  govc'rnnu'nt,  nor  to  (ii«‘tat(‘  to  it  in  rt'fer- 
enc(‘ to  its  act  ions  or  principh's.  Attention  is  further  called  to  the 
gr('at  schools  cstal>lish<'d  hy  h’ishmen  on  tin*  continmit  prior  to  the 
t'leventli  century,  d’he  circMimstances  of  so  many  Irishmen  having 
h('('fi  placed  as  principals  of  the  univ(‘rsities  which  th('  Carlovingian 
monarchs  foumh'd  is  i)rought  forward  to  show  that  the  seminaries  of 
Ireland,  in  which  those  men  wen'  (‘ducated,  must  have  be(‘n  of  a 
superior  kind  in  general  literatim',  scit'iice,  and  philoso|)hy,  to  what 
they  are  usually  repn'sentc d.  It  is  proved,  on  the  authority  of 
anci('nt  continental  wiat(*rs,  that  it  was  a?i  Irislunan  who  founded 
the  univ('rsity  of  Paris,  under  the  patronage  of  ('harlcmagnc'.  And 
it  is  turther  shown,  t iiat  th(^  femndm’  ot  tlu'  Paris  I  idvt'rsit  y  was  he,  so 
e<‘b‘hrate(l  in  Ir.ter  ages  as  ('laude  of  'fuia?!,  whose  reformatory  labours 
led  to  the  final  scjiaration  of  the  Waldcnsian  chinch  frcun  Korne.  'J’he 
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writiT  also  shows  that  the  foundor  of  tlu'  Tuivorsity  of  Pavia  was  an 
irishman,  who  w(Mit  to  1  roland  witli  his  (’oiiiitrvinoiiin  T|„^ 

]>hilosophi(*al  roseandios, and  tho  deep  insight  of  such  Irish  .scliolars  as 
Viri^nlius,  who,  in  the  eighth  centnrv,  wrote  on  the  rot  unditv  (»f  the 
earth  ;  and  of  Krigena,  th(‘  first  introducer  of  scliohistic  thooloirv  to 
continental  Kuropc,  the  most  accomplished  linguist  of  his  age,  and 
the  original  propoumh'r  of  the  science  of  phrenology,  arc  adduced  bv 
the  author  along  with  the  facLs  before-imuitioncd,  to  prove  that 
TUMthcr  the  schools  nor  the  j)rimitive  church  of  Indand  have  been 
faithfully  reprcstuitcd  by  English  historians,  or  Koman  (atholie 
divines.  Dr.  D’Aubigne  can,  of  course,  only  ndlcct  the  light  of  his 
authorities  on  the  condition  of  mediaeval  Ireland,  and  that  light  Mrs. 
AWbb  shows  is  unfriendly  and  delusive.  Tin*  leading  idea  of  her 
philosophical  essay  is  this:  the  Irish  alphabet  contains  only  sixteen 
letters,  and  the  original  (ireek  alphabet,  down  to  the  era  of  I’ala* 
mcdcs,  contaimnl  prcclstdy  the  same  number.  It  is  concluded,  there- 
fore,  by  this  lady,  that  the  Iri.sh  must  have  rc'ceived  their  aljdnibet  at 
some  period  previous  to  the  date'  of  1000  years  before  Clirist  Ihit 
the  Irish  peoj)le  profess  to  have  annals  of  their  country  extejidiug  as 
far  back  as  that  period,  and  if  they  possessed  a  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  writing  of  so  ancient  a  date  as  that  presumed,  it  is  at  least 
ri'inlcri'd  possible  that  these  annals  should  be  authentic.  The  con¬ 
jecture  is  ingenious,  and  we  willingly  give  the  lady  all  duo  en'dit  for 
suggc'sting  it ;  but  must  be  pardoned  for  saying  tiiat  the  lineof  inves- 
tigatit)n  it  op(‘ns  up  di'inands  for  its  successful  pursuit  stores  of 
erudition,  whieh  it  is  no  disparagement  to  our  author  to  aver  she 
does  not  j)ossess.  Mrs.  Webb  is  a  great  enthusiast  for  her  couiitrv, 
a!\d  to  that  we  can  have  no  objection  ;  but  in  our  own  critical  capa¬ 
city  we  b(Kist  tti  be  above  all  jx'tty  national  predilections,  whih'  we 
deal  out  ('ven-hamh'd  justice,  without  fear,  favour,  or  allcction  to 
“  7 'I'i/rii(srr'  alike. 


311mitl)ln  llxfiiifiii  Ilf  (Biiriitri. 

Nf.vlr  has  th('  heart  ot  Eughuul  been  more  profoundly  moved  than 
by  t  ht' dt':it  h  (»t  (Jeneral  IIavklock.  lie  was  tlu*  recognised  tvpc  ami 
R'presiMitat ivi‘  of  all  tlu'  military  daring  and  Christian  heroism  which 
hav('  Inaui  reveah  d  by  our  troubles  in  India.  1 1  is  long  and  faithful, 
but  unrewjirdcil  servict's.  his  dauntless  braverv  in  the  midst  ot 
appalling  penis,  his  indomitable  resolution,  the  (piiet  lustre  of  his 
nrivate  \  irt IK'S,  and  his  unosttuitatious  but  frank  and  manly  piety, 
iiad  won  tor  him  what  is  tar  holier  and  purc'r  than  the  fame  of  mili¬ 
tary  prowc'ss — tin*  reve  rence  and  atlection  of  the  entire  nation.  Diir 
victories  henceforth  w  ill  lose  half  their  joy  since  he  w  ill  not  share  the 
glory.  \\  t*  cannot  but  regard  the  universal  homage  which  the  secular 
press  has  paid  to  tlu*  n'ligious  character  of  our  lost  hero,  as  among 
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mostiii.y  ukvu'.w  of  riul.u-  v.vf.nts. 

u  n.t  rno..ur.vrin-  i.ulioauons  of  the  .liroctiou  in  wl.iel.  tho  our- 
the  most  em  ^  are  now  runnini;. 

"'rr  mo  un  tlurt  l»‘ougl.t  im  tl.o  tiain-s  of  tl.o  doatl.  of  Have- 

,.ocK.  also  Irarrisou  of  Luokuow.  The  skill  with  wliieh 

!l"'  Tms  of  the  leterau  eommauder  were  devised  and  the  exaet ness 
Sl^thielf  they  wen-  --ited.  are 

ritlier  iherehad  heeii  shown  a  heroism  equal  to  that  dis- 

1  al  hi  the  ’snecessive  attempts  at  its  relief.  The  narrative  ot 

u  \  tier  Isoi  IS  is  a  sini|deaiid  pathetic,  hut  Riorums  demonstration 
lingadiei  tMii-  s  u  |  ii,e  nineteenth  eentury 

'"''I'ii  o  b“i  »'■  11..*  I'.ii.iT.. . 

'“;r,  "i  t;* 

'“•S 

0  o.m  rm^■lrd;  but  for  sagacity  and  energy  ho  stands  foremost  in 
Oil  om  I'lMni'o  lu‘  IS  a  trriin  nccossitv  — 

the  roval  ‘''f*''""  ^ ^  „f  political  fanaticism  and  nnrule. 

1  rvn<4*iil  sii»^ns  ot  iituoss  tf)r  a  iiioro  iniUl  and  ((juitiiblo 

are  i ^  *''V 

d  Italian  can  spirators  have  been  thwarted,  and  that  he  men  who 
.1  .t  h-  •  have  disgraced  the  name  ot  liberty,  and 

strengthened  the  fonndations  of  every  despotism  in  Europe,  are  sure 

<n  ht‘  nimislu'd  tor  tiudr  criino.  .  i.  . 

10  ot  i)uui&iu  u  n,.,niifiotiirin"  nrosiioots  aro  cor- 

'iS„E:.!  i,,,i  .1.0  ...to  •..(  . . .r 

„.nt.,ma.le  a  further  reduction  to  six  l'^^;''^;  '  ‘  J\  VoeH^  of 

ami  to  live  on  the  1  Ith.  It  seems  l>r-l'i>>;  o  ‘hat  1  .  <  ^ 

IMS  will  be  repeated,  and  that  alter  ii  !Y  jii*',  ,„„„ey 

rchietaiiee  to  incur  the  ordinary  eommer.aal  risks  will  mak.  J 

'  'Se'revenne  of  the  quarter  ending  Dee.  dl  f;;";',’; 

oif  when  lannpared  with  the  eorrespom 

cu.'totns  the  dccriMSC  wa^i  ,tt>  I  •  ,  mitrqr 

i-r-nv'’""'' . 

lu  slumps  lh(‘  decrimso  ^^as  t  i  tlic 

nu'rcial  prossun'.  In  the  income  tax,  t  len  ^  ^  ‘ 

extent  orCiUo,!)-;;  hut  this,  of  ctiurse,  an^e  ! 

the  removal  of  the  war  tax.  In  the  Post  ^ ‘^^^^Vvear 

of  TG‘>,UOO.  The  net  decrease  in  the  K;;;'';;:,’'  ’* 

1S'>7  as  compared  with  IS.jti,  amounts  to  C  ,.  —  ,  ’  '  >  ’  ,^.^.,1  f,,r 

inqiortant  taxes  were  reiliieed  t" ^  ,1'  the  eonntrv 

the  nnfavour.ihle  conclusions  .  lliiiiqj'.Vof  the  last  three 

wilieh  thesi' li^iires  must  suL]^i;i‘st.  1  In  *  •  ^  iluMn  W(‘ are 

months  have  caused  mo.st  of  the  real  hiss,  and  from  tlum  nm 

rapitlly  enu'rj^ing. 


MOXIHl.Y  Ri:VlKW  OF  PmUf  KVENTS. 


IMG 


I'lie  appointinont  of  Lord  Ci.\>'RiCAnDE  ns  successor  to  tr.e  Karl 
f»f  Harkowhv,  lias  proved  llic  most  unpo[)ular  net  into  wWwU  J.Mr.j 
i*ALMKRSTO>'  Ikis  bciMi  bctnivcd.  Need  the  Premier  of  this  “  nol»K» 
and  puissant  nation”  be  reminded,  that  now,  mort*  than  ever, 
her  pulse  beats  full  and  stron<^^  with  admiration  of  her  K:i>trrn 
heroes,  she  demands  for  the  hi;,di  otliees  of  her  home  servie»\  a  union 
of  talent  and  virtue  which  shall  not  shrink  from  a  comparison  with 
that  exhibited  by  hm*  L.vwrkm’KS  and  her  ll  AVKLorKS?  We  could 
almost  imagine  a  voice  whispering  to  him  in  the  ipiiet  donniins  of 
Hroaillamls,  “ 'Fhe  ehaslisemenls  of  the  Almighty  Father  have 
<piiekem‘d  tin*  moral  feeling,  the  eouseienee  of  your  eouiitrv,  by  a 
terribh‘  though  saluia?*y  heart-pang.  Keverenei'  f/inf  eonseiimce,  mv 
lord  ;  follow  its  dictates;  by  so  doing,  you  will  at  least  preserve  the 
lustn'  of  your  coronet  untarnished,  even  though  you  should  not  add 
to  it  (what  perhaps  has  not  been  an  element  in  your  ambition) 
till*  aureola  of  saintship! 

'fhe  outlines  of  the  (Jovernment  plan  for  the  future  admlni.>lrntion 
of  the  allairs  of  India,  art'  gradually  being  disclosed  :  and  people  are 
beginning  to  disetivt'r  that  it  is  imt  as  easy  as  tliey  imagined  to 
ert'att'  a  eonstit  utiou,  or  even  a  new  department  of  govermnent. 
We  ('xpeet  very  much,  however,  from  the  good  sense  of  the  people 
and  the  tlmrough  discussion  which  the  great  tpiestion  seems  likely 
to  rt'ceive.  'I’he  Ftmipauy  will  not  pt'rish  without  a  struggle;  we 
t'armstly  advise  our  rt'aders  eart'fully  to  study  the  elaborate  jiisliti- 
cation  of  their  rule  in  the  “  Fetitiou  ”  submitted  to  tlu*  Court  of 


ih’o[)rietors.  ^lueh  that  is  said  is  obviously  open  to  adverse 
criticism;  but  lovers  of  justice  and  lair  }»lay  will  not  condemn  the 
eompu'rors  of  Imlia  unheard. 

lleelesiast ieally,  the  month  has  not  been  without  its  important 
e\ents.  flu'  A  bbey  of  \Vestminst(‘r  has  been  opened  on  a  Sunday 
t'Vi'uing  for  working-class  sc'rvici's ;  splendid  music,  a  stately  liturgy, 


gorgi'ous  arcliilccl ui'i',  and  the  grandlv  soh'inn  associations  which 
elu>tt*r  round  the  monuments  and  sc'piilchrcs  of  the  greatest  of 
iOnglamrs  sons,  have  h'lit  their  aid  to  strengthen  the  imju’ession 
proilucc'd  bv  ('arnest  and  eloquent  pn'aehers.  Fxeter  Hall  and  the 
Music  Hall  at  the  Surn'v  gardens,  with  their  simpler  st'rvices,  are, 
how«*v('r,  as  eri)wded  as  lud’oiai ;  and  night  after  night,  throngli  the 
week,  both  in  the  Fast  and  West  of  London,  FAangc'licals  and  High 
Chuia'hmeu  are  preaching  to  thousands  of  the  poor  the  glad  tidings 
of  salvation.  \V(‘  wish  tlu'in  all,  (iod  speed! 

'fhe  lati'st  ('vent  of  the  month  that  we  have  to  record  is  an 


auspicious  one:  oru  pRi NeEss.JL)YAL  has  rixomk  the  bkide 
<»K  A  Fuince  of  Prussia,  fhe  ancient  ties  bc'tween  Fngland  and 
(lermany  art*  thus  slrt'iigthened  ;  and  though  the  tlu'ological  and 
philostiphical  iniluenct's  of  the  great  (;ermau  people  on  ourselves, 
may  not  havt*  been  Iri't*  from  noxious  admixtures,  we  cannot  but 
rcj»)ic('  at  any  event  which  binds  us  closer  to  the  land  of  Luther. 
On  bride  and  hritlegroom  let  the  rich  b(*nedietion  of  that  (lod 
who  h:is  sanctilied  all  human  relationshi[)s,  bv  making  them  the 
tyj>t's  ot  Divine  tacts,  abundantlv  rest  ! 


